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Art. I.—Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. London: 
Longman & Co. 1850. 


Ir is not easy to determine what are the lawful claims of the 
public on what professes to be a ‘ Life :’ what we may reasonably 
expect to learn from a biographer of the subject of his narra- 
tive: whether he may practise any suppression or reserve, or 
whether it is his duty, not only to tell the truth—which admits 
of no dispute—but the whole truth. Again, it may be ques- 
tioned if it be enough for him to give facts, however full and 
minute, while he keeps back faults of temper or disposition of 
which he is himself conscious ; or whether he is not bound to give 
the reader the full benefit of his own judgment and experience, 
to whatever revelations they may lead him. At first sight it 
seems very like an impertinence to expect to be informed of 
every weakness or peculiarity of a distinguished man passed 
away from amongst us, and to assume that because we have 
been instructed or entertained by his works, and now learn the 
events of his career, therefore we have a right to look into his 
daily conversation and innermost motives and feelings ;—that 
because he was better, or wiser, or greater than other men, 
therefore we may claim an insight into all his doings. It may 
appear, we say, like undue curiosity to expect all this; yet 
there is much to be said on the other side. Publicity is one of 
the penalties of greatness—greatness of social position, and not 
less greatness of intellect. No man can set himself up or be 
set up above his brethren, but he becomes a mark for public 
observation. We may, therefore, say that it is right, because in 
the long run it is inevitable, because it is part of the constitu- 
tion of the world of our own times, that we should know about 
our great men what is worth knowing. Nor does this law tell 
against them. Rumour goes before, and proclaims with exaggera- 
tion, what the true historian records with all its extenuating cir- 
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cumstances. Common fame will tell of actions and opinions; the 
biographer will give the history of their growth, and the external 
influences which first originated them. It is Jest to know the 
truth, and therefore it is but reasonable to hope that there is 
nothing unfair in the only mode of learning it. But such 
a biography, full, truthful, candid, impartial, is a rare gift to 
the world of literature: perhaps it is only to be looked for 
where the character is great enough to sustain its interest with 
the world after the first motives for reserve are passed by,— 
when it can be looked back upon as a feature of history. To- 
wards such a biography as this—one that illustrates not only 
the man, but the age in which he lives,—the first notices of his 
life can only be regarded as materials. 

Nor does the literary man because his external life is un- 
eventful, escape this same tax of publicity. It is a gain to 
know the germ of certain thoughts and views. Nothing is 
trivial or unimportant which has served to build up a great 
mind. Though genius is perhaps less dependent on the acci- 
dents of education than the more ordinary rate of capacity ; 
though it will seem to force its way through impediments, and 
perhaps only gain strength from what would repress common 
minds; yet its form and direction are guided by them—early 
influences may determine its path and calling. 

Against these ends of biography, the claims of relationship to 
undertake the task must form a barrier. A son succeeds to his 
father’s papers: he has a right, and he alone in a certain sense, 
to lay them before the world. But from this source we can only 
have materials, we can have no just estimate of character, and 
perhaps not the fullest means of forming one for ourselves. 
A son cannot say anything disparaging to his father’s reputa- 
tion, nor need he reveal family circumstances disagreeable to 
the survivors; scarcely need he publish anything, though from his 
father’s hand, contrary to his own notions of right and excellence. 

He must be laudatory. We could not tolerate the spectacle 
of a son sitting in cool, impartial judgment on his father’s 
actions and opinions. The fact of his undertaking the task at 
all, implies a eulogy. Yet possibly the subject of his sensitive 
respect would suffer less from the simplicity of unguarded truth. 
It is not easy to flatter in a portrait and preserve the look of 
nature—the individuality which constitutes the charm. By 
giving only the good points, he is more like other men and less 
like himself, and it is because he is himself, and unlike other 
men, that we want to know about him. 

Mr. Southey, in preparing his father’s life for publication, 
has evidently felt all these difficulties, and has had no other 
thought how to surmount them than by confining his share of 
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the work to a due attention to dates—threading together his 
father’s voluminous correspondence, with such notices of family 
events, births, deaths, marriages, &c., as are needed to explain 
the letters themselves. We have few comments on these events, 
and, what is a more serious omission, no recollections of his 
father’s home and fireside conversations, and therefore none of 
his early impressions, to be alone gathered from this source ; 
seldom even any account of the first commencement of those 
friendships which in Southey’s case formed part of himself. 
A literary man can hardly be looked upon alone, and he espe- 
cially is associated with many distinguished names in conjunc- 
tion with whom the world has been accustomed to think of 
him. We should be glad to know what were his first impres- 
sions, what the circumstances that first introduced him to 
Coleridge, Walter Scott, Lamb, Wordsworth, and many others. 
But on these points of natural curiosity the reader will find 
little satisfaction ; indeed, the notices of the latter are so few 
and vague, occurring incidentally in the letters themselves, but 
with no allusion on the biographer’s part to the commencement 
or progress of the implied intimacy, that we should have sup- 
posed some reason for the omission, which it has not been 
thought expedient to mention, had not Wordsworth’s name 
occurred in a long list of others to whom he offers acknow- 
ledgments for having placed his father’s letters at his disposal. 
Rumour has indeed accounted for the delay in the publication 
of these memoirs by family differences which seem to be hinted 
at in the preface. 


‘For the delay which has taken place in bringing forth this work, I am 
not responsible, as it has chiefly arisen from the circumstance that no lite- 
rary executor was expressly named in my father’s will : and in consequence 
of the difficulties which thus arose, it was not till the spring of 1848 that the 
materials, as far as they had then been collected, were put into my hands. 
I have since then made what speed I might in the preparation of them for 
the press, amid the engagements of other business, and with my hand often 
palsied by causes over which I had no control,.’—P. v. 


That the son in this case had the right to edit his father’s 
papers, no one, we think, can doubt; and we must sympathise with 
him in the additional difficulties the fact of its being disputed must 
have thrown in the way of a task, arduous and perplexing under 
any circumstances. But his own recollections of his father’s 
conversation were at least in his power, which could not fail (it 
would seem) to throw that light on the correspondence which it 
now wants. It may not, however, have been Southey’s way to 
revive old times in his family circle, in which case we are quar- 
relling unreasonably with his biographer ; but it is singular, and 
an answering peculiarity in these volumes, that as we are given 
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none of Southey’s early recollections of his friends, so there is 
no account whatever by letter or recorded conversation, either on 
first aequaintance or in after life, of the impression he made 
upon them. Everything, even to personal appearance, dress, 
habits, manners, as far as we know anything of him at all, is 
told by himself. And so far it is fortunate for our curiosity that 
Southey did talk of himself a great deal. It was a theme which 
he readily recurred to and expatiated upon. In these points 
there cannot be a greater contrast than in two lives which in 
plan, subject, and biographer, present so many points of simi- 
larity—the memoirs of Southey and Sir Walter Scott, so far as 
the former is shown to us in these opening volumes. In the 
one—in Sir Walter—we know what every one who came in 
contact with him, what all his friends and acquaintance, said 
and thought of him, but very little indeed of what he thought 
of himself; in the other, we are intimately informed of what 
Southey thought of himself, but are left to guess what judgment 
the world or his friends formed of him. Indeed, the present 
work makes us realize the skill and felicity with which Mr. 
Lockhart has executed his task. We see Sir Walter amidst his 
crowd of friends, and we feel ourselves absolutely admitted into 
his society—we see him with their eyes. But no skill or fascina- 
tion of style could have constructed from Southey a work of 
similar interest. Southey probably wanted his charm of manner ; 
there was not round him that cheering, radiant atmosphere of 
enjoyment, which made all who were admitted to Scott’s society 
for ever so short a time, look back upon the occasion as one of 
the bright spots of their memory. He had, no doubt, natural 
defects of manner and temperament, if not temper, to contend 
with ; his beautiful verses on the holly tree were written from 
a well founded sense of analogy between the rugged, repulsive 
points of his character and its prickly leaves; and, moreover, 
—what is so great a barrier to ease and grace of manner,—he 
was self-conscious. His genius, his moral qualities, his pecu- 
liarities, were ever present to his mind. His feelings, his views, 
his occupations, form the one subject of his letters, so far as we 
see them in these opening volumes, which bring us to his thirty- 
third year, though there are indications towards the close of 
a check on this natural disposition. 

There are many curious points of agreement in the circum- 
stances, especially in early childhood, of these two poets, born 
within three years of each other. Both were early separated from 
their families, and consigned to the care of maiden aunts; both 
had long seasons of solitary musings, caused to the one by his 
lameness, to the other by his aunt’s whimsical method of treating 
achild. Both had a desultory, changing school life, removed from 
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master to master; having abundant leisure during this period 
to follow the bent of their own fancy and taste; both reading 
and delighting in the same poets—even to Hoole’s translation 
of Tasso—at the same early age ; both early showing genius and 
a strong leaning to romance, and seeking to inspire their school- 
fellows with the same tastes :—and this resemblance may be pur- 
sued to such little points as each thinking that under proper 
training they could have made good mathematicians, a faculty 
early swamped in them for want of proper cultivation. Yet in 
character and temper, perhaps in some degree caused by differ- 
ences of circumstances fully as great as their similarity, there 
could scarcely be a greater contrast than their youth and early 
manhood presents. The one joyous and social, only too content 
with things as he finds them; with neither wish nor confi- 
dence in his ability to work a change in what he sees; more 
conscious, more constantly alive to his deficiencies than his 
powers; with an unaffected modesty, as if scarcely regarding 
his good gifts as belonging to himself: the other discontented, 
restless, contemptuous, quarrelling with the existing state of 
things, full of longings and impulses to work a change; self- 
conscious, arrogant, sceptical ; but under so much that was un- 
promising and forbidding, showing at all times a moral recti- 
tude, a deep affectionateness, a power and sense of right, that 
force themselves upon our respect and regard in spite of all the 
prejudices he raises in us against himself. The restless workings 
of unemployed power, we feel, may claim our indulgence in one 
to whom the better way had not been pointed out. His strivings 
and eccentricities find a parallel in the insect and animal 
kingdoms, where we may often observe an apparent restlessness 
and discontent till the purposes of being are attained. Then 
follow peace and order. Southey’s energy preyed upon itself 
till he found his vocation ; and if ever literature was a vocation, 
it wasin him. Most men of genius like a hundred things better 
than exercising their gift; it is a thing to be invoked, and 
a labour, in a certain sense, to invoke it. They are glad when 
their task is done and they can turn to other things. With 
Southey, labour in his own calling was his existence. The pen 
was with him a sixth sense; his right hand was useful to him 
because it could hold it; his eyes were serviceable for they 
could direct it ; his tastes and gifts were valuable as the streams 
which ministered to it. Even his keen enjoyment of nature 
was not complete or developed till it had expressed itself through 
this medium. He used his powers as the elephant his proboscis, 
reaching out far and wide, mastering great and small, over- 
coming all hindrances and impediments as if for mere sport and 
exercise—all to support the vast demands of an insatiable appe- 
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tite and indiscriminate digestion. Most men are industrious 
because they are obliged, or because they have learned to think 
it right; but Southey’s industry was his gift, as much, and in 
the same sense a gift, as memory or imagination. 

There are few things that strike us as more unjust—unjust alike 
to the object of bfame and to the quality itself—than the constant 
charge brought against persons of ability, of want of persever- 
ance; as if anybody could persevere in an intellectual pursuit, 
that liked. Industry in common things and every-day duties is 
a moral quality ; industry—successful perseverance—in the ex- 
ercise of the highest faculties of the mind, is a gift, and frequently 
what alone makes the difference between ordinary and extraordi- 
nary power, between a short-lived and a durable fame. It implies 
the length of time that the mind can sustain great exertion. Many 
men have flashes of high and vigorous thought ; they can wind up 
their mind to a limited effort ; but probably no power on earth, 
no moral sense, could enable them permanently to sustain that 
elevation. Such industry we must believe to be an intellectual 
faculty, for it is valuable only as it is supported by other intel- 
lectual powers—it is surely no virtue to plod on when these fail 
it, to work on still as a moral duty! And yet, because a person 
has done one thing well, it is very frequently lamented that he 
should neglect his powers, and not go on as he has begun, 
taking for granted that he could have done so had he wished it. 
Why, it is asked, should such an one waste his powers in trans- 
lation instead of original composition ? why will such another 
confine himself to short efforts? why does he not write a book that 
will live? And the blame is laid on his want of perseverance, as 
if, because he has composed one poem he could bring out another 
as good, because he has written a clever pamphlet he could write 
a clever book ; when ten to one, if, acting on this advice, he were 
to go on writing as a moral duty, he might, indeed, repeat him- 
self indefinitely and produce a gréat deal of dull matter, but 
neither edify the world nor add to his own reputation. Nor 
will we admit that this is a dangerous doctrine, or an encou- 
ragement to idleness. Men bear very complacently the charge 
of neglecting their powers so long as it is taken for granted that 
they possess them. No fallacy ministers more to vanity or 
conceit. We would only maintain that the intellect is a tree 
that must be judged by its fruits; and by the goodness and 
abundance of the fruit alone can it be judged. Many a man 
looks disparagingly on his neighbour’s labours, as if he could do 
as well if he chose to exert himself, and is encouraged by his 
friends in the delusion; when in fact he could not exert himself 
or make the effort if he would. His mind lacks the strong 
machinery of exertion. 
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Southey’s industry, then, was a gift supported by his other 
gifts. Neither was it a moral but an intellectual gift, precisely 
of the same nature as his others, There was a necessity upon 
him to labour. It was the hunger of his soul, and if outward 
circumstances, as rank or fortune, had interfered with its indul- 
gence, he would have been unhappy and restless—the purpose of 
his being would have visibly failed him. And to this quality 
rather than to more spiritual influences we must attribute that 
amelioration of his nature and character, which is evident before 
the close of the period to which these two opening volumes of 
his life lead us. He began life as a democrat and reformer, 
very much disposed to turn the world upside down ; but insen- 
sibly this temper disappears—disappears before the absorbing 
interest of books to be written, and published, and sold, and 
read—before the necessary desire of success. We have no 
direct confession as yet of a change of views, only other and 
antagonist interests succeed to the old ones. What could such 
a man have done in times of civil turmoil and commotion ! 
There had been a time when he manifested an evident sympathy 
for Buonaparte : he exults in the disappointment of some country 
people who had been led to believe in his overthrow—he is a 
hero with him ; but when he is fairly set to work, when every 
day is spent at his desk, when he feels the inconvenience of a 
threatened invasion in the general panic ; when booksellers will 
not publish books, because the world is more intent on fighting 
than reading,—no man could be a stronger anti-Buonapartist, or 
look with more patriotic indignation and contempt on his insane 
scheme. His patriotism was doubtless a real virtue; only his 
industry was a prop and pillar of it. Again, this quality adds 
to the lustre of his domestic character, amiable and exemplary 
as it was. A busy man is by nature a lover of home; he has 
no desultory wandering propensities. If he cannot give much 
time to his wife, she may console herself, at least, that he has 
none to give to any one else. His greatest relaxation is by his 
own fire-side, where alone he can thoroughly unbend and find 
that rest so indispensable after sustained exertion. And, of all 
this peace, this calm repose, this easy, cheerful, effortless talk, the 
remembrance and prospect of which wraps round him uncon- 
sciously like a genial atmosphere, in his study or his daily walk, 
she is the centre: loved with a double security of affection, not 
only for her own sake, but because she is where he loves best to 
be, and where he feels most himself. 

Southey’s domestic affections, however, though we speak of 
them in connexion with his leading characteristics, were no mere 
instinct. He had no idea of happiness apart from the fulfilment 
of duty, and his sense of the obligations of duty was a large one. 
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Ilis notions of domestic ties, of the claims of family, of the obli- 
gations that devolved upon him, were commensurate with his 
estimate of his power of providing for them; and this gave a 
dignity and a purpose to occupations which might otherwise 
have appeared an inadequate employment for a life. The labourer 
of the field does not more literally earn his bread by the sweat 
of his brow than the literary man; he cannot have a keener esti- 
mate of the value of money, the equivalent for this precious com- 
modity. Southey’s genius, his best and noblest thoughts, were 
of necessity exchanged day by day for the commonest wants of 
our nature: he must write a poem to get some ‘chairs and 
tables ;? he must pursue speculation and philosophy for ‘ bread 
and cheese.’ Yet, his sense of the lawful claimants and reci- 
pients of his earnings increased with his exertions; his house 
was a refuge and rendezvous in all family difficulties ; he de- 
voted his money before he got it towards his brother’s education 
or advancement; he gave his time, which to him was money, 
for the succour of the unfortunate or distressed, who had no 
other claim on him than their misfortunes. Perhaps there is 
no more magnanimous instance of this ready dedication of the 
fruit of his labours, than his appropriation of the sum to be 
received for ‘ Thalaba.’ He estimated its value—our readers 
will not think, too highly—at about 100/. For this he had abun- 
dant home uses ; it was disposed of in imagination before it was 
received, when he was consulted (he being then in Portugal) 
on his youngest brother’s disposition in life, and quite simply, 
as if he were not doing some great thing, he devotes this pre- 
cious sum, with all its poetic halo and fragrance about it, and 
brightness beyond mortal gold—to be paid over as an entrance 
fee for his brother’s surgical education. We felt really glad for 
Mrs. Southey’s—the gentle Edith’s sake, if not for his own, 
that the sacrifice was not required of him; an uncle came for- 
ward; but as far as his will was concerned, the sacrifice was 
complete. 

It is traits like these and many more, that force us to love 
and admire a character not exactly attractive. A man may be 
forbidding to strangers who is so heart-whole to his friends. 
His egotism and self-consciousness we get to think an idiosyn- 
cracy—if not the inevitable consequence of a very early develop- 
ment of intellect, the fruit of being a man before his time. 
Doubtless, men are born differently in this respect, and it is not 
fair to expect opposite natures to conform to one rule of self- 
appreciation. We come in fact to measure him by the standard 
we apply to our intimate friends; we do not call certain quali- 
ties in them by the bare and sometimes unjust name of faults — 
they are distinctive peculiarities—‘ their way.’ Not, of course, 
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that this applies to all or even most of Southey’s departures from 
our sense of excellence. His early education, the companions and 
society of his youth, his own self-esteem and—what accompanies 
this quality—his contempt for established authorities and truths, 
laid in him the foundation of habits of mind which never were 
eradicated, which disfigure his works, which appear constantly 
in his social intercourse, and cling to him after some of the ori- 
ginal causes were removed ; for though these volumes bring no 
direct proof of it, we know how in the most important points 
his views and sentiments did change for the better. 

Amongst others, we allude to his obstinate habits of irreverence 
and profane allusion ; as if the objects of our most reasonable 
awe or terror were therefore the most natural subject for jest. 
It is no unfair inference from his habitual tone, that through- 
out his whole life he never regarded the great enemy of our 
souls in any other light. What was said in bitterness of spirit 
and characteristic quaintness of expression by the indignant 
Elia, is only too true :— 

‘You have all your life been making a jest of the Devil. Not of the 
Scriptural meaning of that dark essence... .. I acquit you of intentional 
irreverence. But, indeed, you have been wonderfully free with, and been 
mighty pleasant upon the popular idea and attribute of him.... You have 
flattered him in prose: you have chanted him in pe odes. You have 


been his jester ; volunteer laureate, and self-elected court poet to Beelze- 
bub.’—London Review, Oct. 1823. 


And by a sort of fatality the present volume in its opening 
sentence calls to mind and justifies this censure. As some 
people invoke Apollo and the Muses, and talk of Helicon and 
Parnassus, Southey begins his autobiography by something 
which to the eye passes for a similar dedication to the name 
and personage that concludes our extract—with allusions to 
‘his tesselated pavements,’ and ‘ state rooms,’ his ‘ hoofs,’ 
‘imps, &c. &c. Jokes which would be thought very poor 


indeed, if there were no profaneness in them to give them a 


point and body. 

But it is time to leave these generalities and enter upon a more 
detailed notice of the volumes before us, and their subject. The 
first volume opens with an autobiography, dated 1820, when he 
was consequently in his 47th year. It is written with great 
minuteness, especially in all the details of his early childhood, 
and carries him down to the age of fifteen; when, for want of 
time or inclination, the history leaves off without any reason 
assigned. His memory loves to dwell on this period; and the 
early recollections of such a mind must be interesting; yet we 
do not think it can be called in itself an interesting childhood : 
scarcely as much so in its circumstances and associations as in 
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the average of children. Yet we may trace in it many helps 
and assistances towards the formation of a strong character ; 
not that we should recommend similar experiments to be deli- 
berately tried ; for what fans the spark of genius may extinguish 
a more ordinary intelligence. Geniuses are born before they 
can be made; nor would the whimsies of such an aunt as 
Miss Tyler be otherwise than most injurious to the mass of 
children. 

He was born August 1774, just three years later than his 
brother poet of the North; and, for the comfort of fastidious 
mammas, it is recorded that he came into the world so ugly, 
that, on the nurse’s announcing him to his mother as ‘a great 
ugly boy,’ the first sight of her son so fully bore out this judg- 
ment that she confessed she felt then ‘as if she should never be 
able to love him.’ His father, Robert Southey, was a draper in 
the city of Bristol ; but the connexions on each side were some- 
what higher than the position of a country tradesman leads us 
to expect. On the father’s there was a certain Canon Southey, 
a dignitary of the Church, and his mother also was connected 
with many members of the liberal professions. Of his mother 
he thus speaks :— 


‘My mother was one of those few persons (for a few such there are) 
who think too humbly of themselves. Her only fault (I verily believe she 
had no other) was that of yielding submissively to this imperious sister, to 
the sacrifice of her own inclination and judgment and sense of what was 
right. She had grown up in awe and admiration of her, as one who 
moved in a superior rank, and who with the advantage of a fine form and 
beautiful person possessed that also of a superior and cultivated under- 
standing : withal, she loved her with a true sisterly affection which nothing 
could diminish, clearly as she saw her faults, and severely as at last she 
suffered by them. But never did I know one person so entirely subjected 
by another, and never have I regretted anything more deeply than that 
subjection, which most certainly in its consequences shortened her life. 
If my mother had not been disfigured by the small-pox, the two sisters 
would have strikingly resembled each other, except in complexion, my 
mother being remarkably fair. The expression, however, of the two 
countenances was as opposite as the features were alike; and the differ- 
ence in disposition was not less marked. Take her for all in all, I do not 
believe that any human being ever brought into the world and carried 
through it a larger portion of original goodness than my dear mother. 
Every one who knew her loved her, for she seemed made to be happy 
herself, and to make every one happy within her little sphere. Her under- 
standing was as good as her heart: it is from her I have inherited that 
alertness of mind and quickness of apprehension, without which it would 
have been impossible for me to have undertaken half of what I have per- 
formed. God never blessed a human creature with a more cheerful dispo- 
sition, @ more generous spirit, a sweeter temper, or a tenderer heart. I 
remember that when first I understood what death was, and began to think 
of it, the most fearful thought it induced was that of losing my mother; it 
seemed to me more than I could bear, and I used to hope that I should die 
before her.’—Vol. i. p. 129. 
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His recollections of himself he traces back to his third year. 
At this age, as indeed through life, his feelings were very 
susceptible ; the tears seem to have ‘lain near his eyes’ 
and to have readily overflowed—a thing not uncommon with 
men of a resolute and even stern and reserved character. At 
two years old people delighted to practise on this suscepti- 
bility, and to tell him dismal stories, till he entreated them to 
leave off. ‘I know not,’ he says, ‘whether our feelings are 
blunted or rendered more acute by action; in either case these 
pranks are wrong with children.’ About this age he was taken 
to a dame’s school, to be out of the way for a few hours of the 
day. Here he gave early indication of a power of which he 
often speaks with complacency. 


‘Upon this occasion, when for the first time in my life I saw nothing but 
strange faces about me, and no one to whom I could look for kindness or 
protection, I gave good proof of a sense of physiognomy, which never 
misled me yet, of honestly speaking my opinion, and of a temerity in 
doing it, by which my afier-life has often been characterised. Ma’am 
Powell had as forbidding a face ({ well remember it) as can easily be 
imagined; and it was remarkable for having no eyelashes,—a peculiarity 
which I instantly perceived. When the old woman, therefore, led me to 
a seat on the form, I rebelled as manfully as a boy in his third year could 
do, crying out, “Take me to Pat! I don’t like ye! you've got ugly eyes! 
take me to Pat, I say.” Poor Pat went home with the story, and cried as 
bitterly in relating it as I had done during the unequal contest, and at the 
utter discomfiture to which I was forced to submit, when might, as it 
appeared to me, overpowered right,’—Vol. i. p. 27. 


Here he remained at intervals till five years old. All children 
of that age have their little private paradise. He had one of 
an island, in which was to be one mountain of gingerbread and 
another of candy. At the same time he conceived a great 
desire to be a soldier—like many other active spirits who find 
their dreams of combat realized amid very peaceable pursuits— 
fell in love with a sword, asked his aunt for ‘all the weapons of 
war,’ and invented an ingenious fiction, founded on the history 
of Joseph, by which he sought to impress his future greatness 
as a warrior on his school-fellows, inviting them to tell him 
their dreams, which he interpreted always in favour of his own 
hopes of military distinction. 

From infancy he lived very little at home; while younger 
brothers and sisters were born, he spent his time chiefly with 
his aunt (his mother’s half-sister), Miss Tyler. This lady had 
been educated by her uncle, a clergyman, and had entered with 
him into high society, and eventually inherited his property ; from 
these circumstances, and her own beauty and superior under- 
standing, she was much looked up to by her family, and her 
patronage of her little nephew was no doubt esteemed a great 
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advantage. Persons in those days certainly took a greater 
licence to be odd and indulge their peculiarities than we see 
now. Miss Tyler eventuated, as the Americans say, into a very 
odd creature indeed. Her system of education, even before 
this extremity, was not dictated by much sense or discretion. 
It was something, however, that she did not carry out her idea 
of bringing him up after the plan in J. J. Rousseau’s Emille ; 
this would probably have been too much trouble. He was 
happily not over-considered, but left to a good share of that 
wholesome neglect which has sometimes been prescribed by old 
heads in these modern days. So long as he did not dirty his 
clothes, or disturb his aunt in a morning, he seems to have 
been left very much to himself, having no companions who 
would have rendered these essentials impossible. It is melan- 
choly to think of a poor child subject to such restraints as the 
following, and yet we cannot tell, though we should be loath 
to see the experiment tried a second time, what strengthening 
influence on a mind able to bear it, those hours of compulsory 
silence and thought may have had. 


‘Here my time was chiefly passed from two till six. I had many 
indulgences, but more privations, and those of an injurious kind: want of 
a ee want of exercise, never being allowed to do anything in which 


y possibility [ might dirt myself; late hours in company, that is to say, 
late hours for a child, which J reckon among the privations (having always 
had the healthiest propensity for going to bed betimes); late hours of 
rising, which were less painful perhaps, but in other respects worse. 
My aunt chose that I should sleep with her, and this subjected me to a 
double evil. She used to have her bed warmed, and during the months 
while this practice was in season I was always put into Molly’s bed first, 
for fear of an accident from the warming-pan, and then removed when my 
aunt went to bed, so that I was regularly wakened out of a sound sleep. 
This, however, was not half so bad as being obliged to lie till nine, and not 
unfrequently till ten in the morning, and not daring to make the slightest 
movement which could disturb her during the hours that I lay awake and 
longing to be set free. These were indeed early and severe lessons of 
patience. My poor little wits were upon the alert at those tedious hours 
of compulsory idleness, fancying figures and combinations of forms in the 
curtains, wondering at the motes in the slant sunbeam, and watching the 
light from the crevices in the window-shutters, till it served me at last by 
its progressive motion to measure the lapse of time. Thoroughly inju- 
dicious as my education under Miss Tyler was, no part of it was so irksome 
as this.'—Vol. i. p. 35. 


His first books were a set of Newberry’s gilt volumes, pre- 
sented to him by that publisher, who was a friend of Miss 
Tyler’s. One good lesson his aunt had early taught him, never 
to spoil or injure anything; and this well preserved and pre- 
cious possession he seems to think first instilled into him his 
passion for books, and that love of literature ‘as the one thing 
desirable’ which ever after influenced him. 
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The direction of his mind towards poetry he attributes to his 
aunt’s acquaintance with theatrical people, and his own early 
introduction to the theatre. She was a lover and called a 
patroness of the drama, and seems from her friendship with 
proprietors, authors, and actors to have had free admission at all 
times. Little Robert was taken at four years old, and was in 
the habit of frequent attendance before he could enter the 
least into the story of what he saw, or regard it otherwise than 
as a show passing before his eyes. It was to see this same 
company of actors, and at just the same period, that Walter 
Scott was taken, while at Bath for his lameness, when in his 
horror at witnessing the fight between Charles and Orlando he 
screamed out, ‘ Ain’t they brothers?’ From childhood there 
was no subject Southey heard so much of as theatrical repre- 
sentations, and when old enough to enter into it, it became his 
favourite amusement ; but in these early days he prized a walk 
in the fields far more—a rarer and less attainable pleasure. He 
was a lover of nature, and showed that turn for natural history 
which in childhood so often expresses that sentiment. He was 
a watcher of the habits of spiders, and ants, and snails, and 
made some small discoveries for himself in these branches of 
science. 

As a happy release from the restraints of his aunt’s home, 
he sometimes visited his grandmother, at her farm near 
Bedminster. This house, in every corner, was impressed in- 
delibly on his memory ; and we believe that no locality ever 
more firmly takes the fancy of childhood than a farm-house and 
its various dependencies of dairy, farm-yard, dovecot, orchard, 
and garden. May there not, indeed, with all their homeliness, 
lie in them more traces and memories of paradise than in more 
ambitiously ornate scenes, where the useful, instead of delight- 
fully blending with the beautiful, is carefully kept out of sight ? 
There are the obedient animals, the luxuriant fruits, the abun- 
dance of all good things; the balmy fragrant air, with all its 
harmonious sounds; and healthful, honourable labour, pursued 
amid glorious dawns and sunsets, spring showers and ripen- 
ing harvests, visibly profiting by them, as though all these 
blessings were created to sweeten and help on the genial toil : 
and, what is so essential to a child’s application of every scene, 
he feels himself a part of it. One with the cows, the sheep, the 
lambs, he adds to the universal stir and movement ; his voice 
chimes in with the multitudinous sounds, the crowings, the 
cooings, the bleatings: he feels every sense gratified, every 
natural impulse developed ; he pulls flowers in the garden—he 
races over the meadows—he paddles in the stream—for a while 
he enjoys that unrestrained laughing hilarity which Dante 
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restores to his paradise as one of the blessings the fallen world 
has lost. Children, who do not go deeper than this fair surface 
—who guess not at the discontents, the disappointments, the 
thousand drawbacks, physical and moral, to this outward hap- 
piness—may well delight in the farm-house of their first remem- 
brance. How often is it the poet’s store-house for his sweetest 
and most enchanting pictures, which he paints from his memory 
of them, and which we enjoy and sympathise with from feelings 
derived from the same source! The scents-of this farm Southey 
particularly dwells upon. The following extract on this subject is 
also curious, as containing almost the only notice of his brother 
poet :— 


‘ Just by the orchard gate was a fine berberry bush; and that peculiar 
odour of its blossoms, which is supposed to injure the wheat within its 
reach, is still fresh in my remembrance. Wordsworth has no sense of 
smell. Once, and once only in his life, the dormant power awakened; it 
was by a bed of stocks in full bloom, at a house which he inhabited in 
Dorsetshire some five-and-twenty years ago; and he says it was like a 
vision of Paradise to him: but it lasted only a few minutes, and the faculty 
has continued torpid from that time. The fact is remarkable in itself, and 
would be worthy of notice even if it did not relate to a man of whom pos- 
terity will desire to know all that can be remembered. He has often 
expressed to me his regret for this privation. I, on the contrary, possess 
the sense in such acuteness, that I can remember an odour, and call up the 
ghost of one that is departed.’—Vol. i. p. 63. 

‘ There are three flowers which to this day always remind me of Bed- 
minster: the syringa, or Persian jessamine, which covered an arbour in 
the forecourt, and another at the bottom of the kitchen-garden; the ever- 
lasting pea, which grew most commonly under the back kitchen windows ; 
and the evening primrose. My grandmother loved to watch the opening 
of this singularly delicate flower, a flower indeed which in purity and 
delicacy seems to me to exceed all others. She called it Mortality, because 
these beauties pass away so soon, and because in the briefness of its con- 
tinuance (living only for a night) it reminded her of human life.’— Vol.i. p. 67. 


Southey may well remember his grandmother’s farm, for the 
years of his childhood not spent there were dull enough, and his 
education stiff and artificial. Rarely allowed to take a long 
walk, or to reach any of the objects of his childish curiosity ; 
separated from his family ; dressed according to his aunt’s whim, 
in what he describes as a fantastic costume of nankeen, which 
he must keep unsoiled ; and kept, as long as his aunt could keep 
him, to the most puerile amusement, we must doubly rejoice 
that he had this outlet to the natural feelings of his young heart. 
One of the senseless occupations in which his aunt encouraged 
him he has recorded :— 

‘ My aunt, who hoarded everything except money, preserved the play- 
bills, and had a collection of them which Dr. Burney might have envied. 


As she rarely or never suffered me to be out-of-doors, lest I should dirt 
my clothes, these playbills were one of the substitutes devised for my 
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amusement, instead of healthy and natural sports. I was encouraged to 
prick them with a pin, letter by letter; and for want of anything better, 
became as fond of this employment as women sometimes are of netting or 
any ornamental work. I learnt to do it with great precision, pricking the 
larger types by their outlines, so that when they were held up to the 
window they were bordered with spots of light. ‘The object was to illu- 
minate the whole bill in this manner. I have done it to hundreds; and 
yet I can well remember the sort of dissatisfied and damping feeling which 
the sight of one of these bills would give me a day or two after it had been 
finished and laid by. It was like an illumination when half the lamps are 
gone out,’—Vol. i. p. 73. 


When invested in the ‘ coat, waistcoat, and breeches of fores- 
ters’ green,’ which superseded, in course of years, the ‘jam’ of 
nankeen, which was his aunt’s taste, he was sent to school ; 
first, as a day-scholar, to an old dissenting minister, where he 
was ill taught and harshly treated, and next to a boarding- 
school, between Bath and Bristol, where such a system of 
neglect of body and mind was practised as, we trust, is now 
exploded, though we do not know how far the opposite extreme 
may obtain in its place. There he learnt Latin twice a-week, 
from a Frenchman, and the art of penmanship from his master. 
‘The boys washed themselves as much or as little as they, chose, 
in a stream that flowed by the house. His recollections of the 
school are painful, as a record of mismanagement, though there 
were few positive hardships. The suffering which remained 
most vividly in his mind is thus described. Sleepiness is one 
of the trials of childhood ; and there are, doubtless, some of the 
torments of Tantalus in the longings for that chief good—court- 
ing them with irresistible fascinations, yet forbidden—which 
children sometimes endure. 


‘ But I dreaded nothing so much as Sunday evening in winter: we were 
then assembled in the hall, to hear the master read a sermon or a portion 
of Stackhouse’s History of the Bible. There I sat, at the end of a long 
form, in sight, but not within feeling, of the fire, my feet cold, my eyelids 
heavy as lead, and yet not daring to close them, kept awake by fear alone, 
in total inaction, and under the operation of a lecture more soporific than 
the strongest sleeping dose. Heaven help the wits of those good people 
who think that children are to be edified by hearing sermons read to 
them.’—Vol. i. p. 57. 


He was removed from Carston at the end of the year, on the 
alarm of the itch having got among the boys. His own quick- 
ness prevented this period being wholly lost. To save himself 
trouble, the master had set him to teach bigger boys than him- 
self, and he got on more by assisting them in their lessons than 
by doing his own. He was now sent, when about eight years 
old, as day-boarder to a school in Bristol, where he remained 
four or five years. His master’s chief accomplishment was 
penmanship, and his chief merit a rigid enforcement of the 
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Catechism. Here, however, he learnt Latin every day, from the 
usher, but his lessons were solitary ones; for few boys of his 
class, or of the class above him, he tells us, received a classical 
education then, compared with what is the case now. The 
penmanship, though he never succeeded in it, had the merit of 
teaching him order in the arrangement of a page, which was of 
great service to him when he had to correct proof sheets. He 
taught the printers how to print verses of irregular length on a 
regular principle ; and mentions, with complacency, that Ballan- 
tyne told him he was the only person he ever met with who 
knew how a page would look before it was printed. 

Few people are wholly dissatisfied with their own early edu- 
cation and training. Persons who resolve upon another plan 
for their children, do not absolutely regret it for themselves ; 
they see what they considered the evil effects of a particular 
treatment more in others than they fee/ it in their own case; and, 
indeed, what is not caused by our own misconduct, ought not 
to be subject of discontent or complaint. But besides this, men 
like themselves as they are, and feel cold and estranged to what 
they might have been, even though rid of a great many bad 
habits and painful recollections; and therefore, by a natural 
consequence, they like, in a certain sense, all that has made 
them what they are. Southey learnt little at these schools: his 
mind was not adequately instructed and brought out ; there was 
not much to interest or occupy him: yet the system of education 
employed up to thirteen seems to satisfy him. 


‘IT remained at the school between four and five years, which, if not 
profitably, were at least not unhappily spent. And here let me state the 
deliberate opinion upon the contested subject of public or private edu- 
cation, which I have formed from what I bave experienced, and heard, and 
observed. A juster estimate of oneself is acquired at school than can be 
formed in the course of domestic instruction ; ‘and, what is of more conse- 
quence, a better intuition into the characters of others, than there is any 
chance of learning in after life. I have said that this is of more conse- 

uence than one’s self-estimate ; because the error upon that score which 

omestic education tends to produce, is on the right side—that of diffidence 
and humility. ‘These advantages a day-scholar obtains, and he avoids 
great part of the evils which are to be set against them.’—Vol. i. p. 79. 


But in truth, as far as we can judge, his real education was 
carrying on all this time, not at school, but in his leisure hours at 
home. There he was already engrossed in the twin pursuits of 
reading and writing, which occupied him through life. Litera- 
ture was already his passion. Shakspeare was in his hands as 
soon as he could read ; he went through Beaumont and Fletcher 
before he was eight years old. ‘ What harm,’ he asks, ‘ could 
they do me at that age?’ (An illustration of what we have been 
saying ; for would he place them in the hands of his children, in 
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the same confidence of these authors doing their innocence no 
harm?) One of his holidays he spent with his aunt, at Bath, 
and went every night to the play. It is impossible, he says, 
to describe the thorough delight which he received from this 
habitual indulgence; nor can this be wondered at, even if he 
had had a more fastidious taste than childhood commonly pos- 
sesses ; for Mrs. Siddons was the heroine, and the other actors 
were all high in their profession. 

Those who are alive to a certain effort—a something akin to 
fine talking—in Southey’s most striking and beautiful poems, 
may perhaps trace this defect to his ear and taste being thus 
early habituated to the overstrained and unnatural. For acting 
is, after all, no nearer nature—not the best in the long run— 
than Hamlet’s picture in the National Gallery is like Shak- 
speare’s imagination of him. ‘Thalaba,’ ‘ Ladurlad,’ ‘ Roderick,’ 
all wear the buskin. But, undoubtedly, this play-going would 
have its good influence also on his genius, and may have minis- 
tered to the distinct vividness of his scenes, and to that dra- 
matic interest and power which are of such rare value in romantic 
poetry. 

He had found that he could rhyme at eight years old, and the 
discovery had given him pleasure, especially as he saw that his 
mother took pride in hisefforts. Nor had he long seen plays acted, 
before the impulse within him was stirred. ‘ It is the easiest 
thing in the world to write a play,’ he said to a friend of his 
aunt’s. ‘ Is it, my dear?’ was her reply. ‘ Yes,’ he answered ; 
‘for you know you have only to think what you would say if 
“ you were in the place of the characters, and to make them say 
‘it’ However, when he came actually to write his play, he 
found, as so many of his elders have done, that truth of imita- 
tion, from the expression of the heart’s feelings down to the 
form of a flower, is not ‘ the easiest thing in the world” He 
wrote an act and a half of ‘ nonsense,’ and exhausted his 
perseverance ; a reason which is scarcely formally alleged 
again till he gives up the law, hopeless of mastering a study so 
foreign to his genius. His first book, after Mr. Newland’s 
‘ gilt regiment,’ was ‘ Hoole’s Tasso.’ A translation of one of the 
episodes had very early given him a longing to read the ‘ Jeru- 
salem Delivered ;’ but he had despaired of doing so till he was 
a man, under the impression that as the poem was about Jeru- 
salem, the original must be written in Hebrew. Hoole’s version 
shortened this period of delay, and he delighted in the story, 
regardless of the vapid versification, till the ‘ Fairy Queen’ (an 
old black-letter copy) fell in his way, to which he transferred 
his affections, without knowing why he liked it so much better 
than Hoole’s poor translation.. Happily for him, there was no 
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one to teach his childhood to be critical. He felt beauties all 
the more from not being led prematurely to analyze and reason 
upon them. His first attempt at prose he records, from the 
effort it cost him ; the stream was hard to set going, which after- 
wards flowed so freely. His master told all the boys to write a 
letter. Southey had never written a letter in his life, and knew 
so little how to begin that he actually cried with vexation, when 
he luckily remembered an account of Stonehenge he had been 
lately reading, and filled his slate with a description which sur- 
prised and delighted his master. His first theme was as hard a 
matter, and not so successfully overcome; for his aunt, in the 
end, wrote it for him. 

In his twelfth year, his uncle, the Rev. John Hill, chaplain of 
the forces at Lisbon, announced his intention of sending his 
nephew to Westminster, his own connexion with Christ Church 
leading him to prefer that school as the road to a studentship ; 
a change of plans which implies the expectations which his 
family had already formed for him. Being ill prepared for a 
public school, he was previously placed for a year as a pupil 
with a clergyman in Bristol, where, he thinks, he gained but 
little. 

None of his school-fellows or fellow-pupils, at this age, made 
any very favourable impression upon him. He was, as we have 
said, a physiognomist ; and his accounts of them include the 
expression of their countenances, which seldom please his fas- 
tidious taste. One of his school-fellows furnishes an image, 
from its ‘devilish malignity,’ for the ‘Curse of Kehama;’ 
another he calls Caliban, and a sister of the same, Sycorax. 
And at Westminster,— 


‘Of the three hundred boys who were my contemporaries during four 
years (about fifty, perhaps, being changed annually), there were very few 
upon whose countenance Nature had set her best testimonials. I can call 
to mind only one wherein the moral and intellectual expression were in 
perfect accord of excellence, and had full effect given to them by the features 
they illuminated. Those who bore the stamp of reprobation—if I may 
venture to use a term which is to be abhorred—were certainly more in 
number, but not numerous. The great majority were of a kind to be 
whatever circumstances might make them ; clay in the potter’s hand, more 
or less fine.’—Vol. i. p. 149. 


Poetry was now, at twelve and thirteen, his favourite pursuit ; 
and at no part of his life, he says, was he so conscious of intel- 
lectual improvement. He feels it fortunate that there was no 
one to interfere with his poetical development; he was left to 
himself, and no indication occurs of any écld¢ being given to his 
compositions. Indeed, on this point he was very susceptible 
and reserved—a good sign—and no commendation atoned for 
what he felt to be an unlawful prying into his most cherished 
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secret. He even invented a character of his own to secure the 
privacy of his compositions, which answered the purpose so effec- 
tually that when he came to read it, after some interval, he found 
that he had himself lost the key. At ten years old he had 
planned an Epic poem, of which Arcadia was to be the scene, 
and the Moors the actors. At this age he learnt to prefer blank 
verse to rhyme; not from its superior facility,—for rhyme, he 
says, was always easy to him,—but from what he terms its greater 
range and freedom of language. His second subject was the 
Trojan Brutus; his third, the Union of the Two Roses. In 
none of these did he do much more than form the plan. But 
in the ‘ Story of Egbert’ he made considerable advance, and 
read up so completely for it, after the method of his maturer 
years, that, he says, at this early age he could have given a. 
better account of the birth and parentage of his hero, and the 
state of the Heptarchy during his youth, than at the time of 
his writing ; and when Cassibelan was his theme, he was as well 
acquainted with the division of our island among the ancient 
tribes as afterwards with the relative situation of its counties. 

‘In my twelfth and thirteenth year, besides these loftier attempts, I wrote 
three heroic epistles in rhyme; the one was from Diomed to Egiale, the 
second from Octavia to Mark Anthony, the third from Alexander to his 
father Herod, a subject with which Josephus supplied me. I made also 
some translations from Ovid, Virgil, and Horace, and composed a satirical 
description of English manners, as delivered by Omai, the Taheitean, to 
his countrymen on his return. On the thirteenth anniversary of my birth, 
supposing (by an error which appeared common enough at the end of the 
century) that I was then entering the first year of my teens, instead of 
completing it, and looking upon that as an awful sort of step in life, I 
wrote some verses in a strain of reflection upon mortality, grave enough 
to provoke a smile when I recollect them. Among my attempts at this 
time were two descriptive pieces, entitled ‘“‘ Morning in the Country,” and 
“ Morning in Town,” in eight-syllable rhymes, and in imitation of Cunning- 
ham. There was also a satirical peep into Pluto’s dominions, in rhyme. 
I remember the conclusion only, and that because it exhibits a singular 
indication how strongly and how early my heart was set upon that pecu- 
liar line of poetry which I have pursued with most ardour. It described 
the Elysium of the Poets, and that more sacred part of it in which Homer, 
Virgil, Tasso, Spenser, Camoens, and Milton, were assembled. While I 
was regarding them, Fame came yy b= by, with her arm full of laurels, 
and asking, in an indignant voice, if there was no poet who would deserve 
them. Upon which I reached out my hand, snatched at them, and awoke.’ 
—Vol. i. p. 120. 

It is always interesting to hear of the early essays of genius, 
but commonly a wearisome and unprofitable labour to read 
them. Very young poetry never contains anything original or 
worth reading on its own merits; it is the mere exercise and 
practice for what is to follow. In America, however, all these 
crude performances would have been collected into a volume and 
published, to the permanent injury, if not ruin of the youthful 
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author; here they found their fitting place in the flames, when 
a few years later they passed under the scrutiny of their writer’s 
maturer judgment. 

These were his chief home amusements, which, as they at 
once kept him quiet and clean, seem to have met with favour 
from his aunt. If he wished for some more complete relaxation, 
she would fain have kept him to cutting out paper, as an advance 
upon the discarded playbills, but happily he found better employ- 
ment for his fingers. Miss Tyler had a servant-boy with the 
picturesque name of Shadrack Wilks, who, in the lack of other 
friendships, seems to have been a harmless and even profitable 
companion for the young poet. With him he constructed an 
ingenious little puppet-show theatre, for which Southey ex- 
presses tender longings in after life, when he had quarrelled per- 
maneutly with his aunt; and with him he roamed about the 
country, learning to admire the lovely scenery about Bristol, 
and seeking for bee orchises, which, in his taste for collecting, 
he brought home and planted in pots in his aunt’s garden, in 
the fruitless expectation that these wild children of nature 
would thrive in this dreary imprisonment. 

At fourteen he was placed at Westminster. The occasion 
afforded his aunt an excuse for a journey to London, which she 
accomplished in style; and she who at home dressed in rags 
and sat in the kitchen, took lodgings in Pall Mall, and hired 
a carriage for the season; and in conformity with this beginning, 
spent so much money as not only involved herself, in spite of 
home parsimony, but her family. These exhibitions of folly 
have a salutary effect on thoughtful young minds, and the 
nephew’s invariable and scrupulous care not to contract debts 
or engage in expenses he could not defray, may have been 
strengthened by the recollections of this season of wanton 
expense. 

Six weeks, which ought to have been spent by him at school, 
were passed in visiting, going to the theatre, and seeing the 
sights; but that dislike to London which always possessed him, 
even at this early age prevented his enjoying anything. He 
did not care even for the theatre, where he missed the faces he 
was so familiar with on the Bristol boards. He wished for 
Shad, and the carpentering, and poor Phillis (the dog), and his 
rambles amid woods and rocks. 

At school, where he was at length taken, he speaks of feeling 
the want of the regular training which ought to have prepared 
him for his place there. No attempt had been made to ground 
him in prosody, and he was now too old to be put low enough 
in the school ever to become thorough master of it, and in con- 
sequence, confesses to have been all his life ‘as liable to a false 
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quantity as a Scotchman.’ His recollections of this period 
include accounts of the masters and some of his schoolfellows, 
but no mention of either of those (Mr.C. W. W. Wynn and Mr. 
Grosvenor C. Bedford) with whom he formed a lasting friend- 
ship, and to whom a great number of the letters which chiefly 
compose the remainder of these volumes are addressed. 

There were the usual proportion of tyrants and bullies, but 
there are no bitter records of personal suffering or ill-usage from 
them. He has a natural warm-hearted pleasure in reviewing 
more agreeable remembrances. The autobiography came to an 
abrupt conclusion at the age of fifteen, when he was consequently 
still low in the school. Perhaps it is more surprising that he 
should have kept up so long—for upwards of 150 pages—than 
that his inclination, or more probably his time, then failed him. 
Where writing is the grand occupation—the business of life, it 
becomes next to impossible to keep up any voluntary task of 
this sort. What may be done any time must give place to the 
imperious demands of each day, and these complied with, the 
mind needs other recreation than the pen, keeping thought and 
memory still on the stretch, can furnish. 

It is no small testimony to the activity and reality of his 
friendships, that literature being his occupation, Southey should 
have maintained such an unremitting correspondence with his 
friends, and put his mind so much into his letters. From the 
cessation of the autobiography we are thrown almost entirely 
upon these for our further knowledge of his doings and opinions, 
and few letters could let us more completely, as it seems, into 
every phase of the writer’s character. They are singularly full 
of himself, not using this expression in an offensive sense, but 
that this was his idea of a letter; and in the earlier ones, espe- 
cially, his reason and motive for writing them. But to return 
now to the record of his school days. These were brought to 
a sudden conclusion, by what may be regarded as the com- 
mencement of his public literary labours. No time was lost in 
the transition from schoolboy to author; he ceased to be the 
one by the act of appearing in print :— 

‘ Having attained the upper classes of the school, in conjunction with 
several of his more particular friends, he set on foot a periodical, entitled 
“ The Flagellant,” which reached only nine numbers, when a sarcastic 
attack on corporal punishment, as then inflicted, it seems, somewhat 
unsparingly at Westminster, roused the wrath of Dr. Vincent, the head 


master, who instantly commenced a prosecution for libel against the 
publisher. 

‘This seems to have been a harsh and extraordinary proceeding; for 
the master’s authority, judiciously exercised, might surely have con- 
trolled or stopped the publication; neither was there anything in the 
paper itself which ought to have made a wise man angry : like most of the 
others, it is merely a schoolboy's imitation of a paper in the Spectator or 
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the Rambler. A letter of complaint from an unfortunate victim of the 
rod is supposed to have been called forth by the previous numbers, and 
the writer now comments on this, and enters into a dissertation on flogging, 
with various quotations, ascribing its invention to the author of all evil. 
The signature was a feigned one, but my father immediately acknowledged 
himself the writer, and reluctantly apologized. The Doctor’s wrath, 
however, was not to be appeased, and he was compelled to leave the 
school.’—Vol. i, p. 162. 


This ‘ untoward event,’ which occurred in the spring of 

1792, when he was consequently seventeen, by no means checked 
his ardour. He returned to his aunt at Bristol in a restless and 
-excited state of mind, subject to every alternation of high and 
low spirits, continually writing verses, and eager to become an 
author. Our sympathies are not naturally warm for this state 
of mind. He forms at this period no ideal of modest ingenuous 
youth, and we can well imagine the gloomy prognostics of sober 
friends, and the contempt of indifferent spectators, who might see 
in all these manifestations only the workings of a very ordinary 
form of self-conceit. But, as has been already said, we must 
remember, that if the youthful Southey was restless, and discon- 
tented, and unsatisfactory, till his mind had found fit employ- 
ment, when he had found it he soberly applied himself to it. It 
was not the restlessness of a mind which could not settle, but 
that of a mind which had not found its work. It is pleasant to 
contrast with the grumblings of eighteen, when he rails at the 
world in such good set phrases, the steady contentment of thirty, 
which we find expressed in terms like these : — 


‘ A good man and a wise man may at times be angry with the world, at 
times grieved for it; but be sure no man was ever discontented with the 
world who did his duty in it,’—Vol. ii. p. 279. 


Again— 


‘ Oh Tom, that you were here! for in truth we lead as pleasant a life as 
heart of man could wish.’—Vol. ii. p. 305. 


Or again, while complaining, as the most resigned of men will, 
at a new tax :— 


“‘ However, I am well off as it is, and perfectly contented.’—Vol. ii. p. 327. 


But this softening of views and temper was the work of 
years : in youth they were undergoing their fermentation. His 
friend, Mr. Grosvenor Bedford, had been one of his coadjutors 
in the ill-starred ‘ Flagellant ;’ to him he writes, proposing to 
publish a joint volume in much the same spirit, to be dedicated 
to ‘envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness,’ in which 
impersonations he included all who thwarted or opposed 
him. From this time to the, with him, very mature age of 
thirty-two, we find the same unavailing strain of suggestion to 
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Mr. Bedford, that he should publish something. His influence 
increases with years, and their opinions assimilate, but in this 
point he fails. Mr. Bedford probably felt there were enough of 
authors. In vain his friend proposes verse and prose, sense and 
nonsense, to work separately or in conjunction—his persuasions 
are alike disregarded. 

These boyish schemes, on Southey’s part, received a temporary 
check, from his being brought into contact with some of the real 
evils of life. His father’s affairs became involved, and the boy 
of seventeen or eighteen seems to have been engaged actively in 
business and family concerns. It may have been good for him, 
and have contributed to that severe honesty which characterises 
him throughout, to have been thus early initiated into the 
miseries of difficulties and pecuniary embarrassments. The 
troubles of this time probably accelerated his father’s end, who 
died before his son began his residence at Oxford, whither his 
uncle, Mr. Hill, sent him. He had intended him to go to 
Christ Church, but the Dean, Cyril Jackson, having heard of 
the affair of the ‘ Flagellant,’ declined one who might prove 
a troublesome inmate, and he was entered at Balliol instead. 
His son seems to consider that events proved the Dean’s caution 
mistaken, but in fact, they fully justified it. ‘Southey was in 
no state of mind to profit by a residence in Oxford. He had at 
that time no respect for constituted authorities or time-honoured 
institutions: he was arrogant and self-trusting, full of the new 
views of freedom and enlightefment, and his mind at sea on 
all questions of religious faith. A man is in an ill frame to be 
taught when he fancies himself constituted to be a teacher. 
His turbid and inflated style at this period witnesses to this 
state of mind. He thus writes to his friend, just before going 
up to reside :— 


‘ What is there, Bedford, contained in that word (philosophy) of such 
mighty virtue? It has been sounded in the ears of common sense, till it is 
deafened and overpowered with the clamour. Artifice and vanity have 
reared up the pageant: science has adorned it, and the multitude have 
beheld at a distance and adored : it is applied, indiscriminately, to vice and 
virtue, to the exalted ideas of Socrates, the metaphysical charms of Plato, 
the frigid maxims of Aristotle, the unfeeling dictates of the Stoics and the 
disciples of the defamed Epicurus. Rousseau was called a philosopher while 
he possessed sensibility the most poignant. Voltaire was dignified with 
the name, when he. deserved the blackest stigma from every man of 
principle. Whence all this seeming absurdity? or why should reason 
be dazzled by the name when she cannot but perceive its imbecility ?’— 
Vol. i. p. 167. ABtat. 19, 


In the same letter he asks, in allusion to his studies in pro- 
spect, ‘Is it not rather disgraceful, at the moment when Europe 
1s on fire with freedom—when man and monarch are contend- 
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ing—to sit and study Euclid or Hugo Grotius?’ A very French 
sentiment, and probably borrowed, along with many other mis- 
chiefs, from our neighbours, where the youth are so deeply 
impressed with their own necessity and importance to the world, 
that they think it cannot allow them time and leisure to ripen 
maturely into men. Southey’s impatience of restraint made 
him rush into manhood, into all its cares and business, prema- 
turely. He lived his life quicker than other men, and took 
nothing easily. He thus announces his expectations from 
Oxford :— 


‘ My prepossessions are not very favourable: I expect to meet with 
pedantry, prejudice, and aristocracy, from all which, good Lord, deliver 
poor Robert Southey.’—Vol. i. p. 169. 


These are boyish errors, but they left permanent scars and 
traces behind them, and stood in the way of the full develop- 
ment of his natural gifts. There are many tastes which might 
be expected from his eye for beauty and his poetic tem- 
perament, which do not show themselves in him, e.g. there 
is no allusion whatever to the beautiful exterior of Oxford. He 
could admire the religious and romantic in ruins; but when he 
saw the records of old faith and feeling standing in unimpaired 
beauty and vigour, asserting themselves as having still a work 
to do, a restraining influence to exert—their cloisters and towers, 
colleges and chapels, gables, pinnacles, and traceries, may have 
even been distasteful to him, as reminding him of principles 
and of institutions which he desired to think exploded and obso- 
lete. He abuses*the founders of colleges for not allowing boots; 
he discards the college barber, who, according to custom, waited 
upon the freshman to powder his long hair: his was a state of 
mind to class these quaint relics of discipline or foppery with 
the most beautiful records of past devotion, all things to be 
swept indiscriminately away in the new era. 

Another taste which we all along miss in him, as far as this 
may be gathered from the slighting allusions to the pleasures to 
be received from it, is Music. But probably this want, if it did 
exist, as we suppose, is attributable to his temperament rather 
than to his principles. Music can adapt itself to every mood of 
mind except the intensely active and busy; but we believe 
there are minds who literally have not leisure for it—to whom 
it would be always an interruption. Its most moving strains 
fail, not from a physical inability to receive them, but from the 
reason which made the busy maiden so cold to her lover’s plead- 
ings, who— 


‘ —— would have answer'd with her tears, 
But that she had not time.’ 
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Sir Walter Scott laments that he had no ear,—but he learnt 
to love music notwithstanding, kept a screaming piper for his 
own delight, and listened with full appreciation to a plaintive 
ballad. Men of extreme, morbid mental activity, whose work is 
their chief pleasure, cannot, perhaps, afford interest in pursuits 
or qualities in which they can take no share. They must be 
able to apply their enjoyment, and to have ulterior views for 
them. There were few things, as it appears to us, that Southey 
cared for, for which he could not find a place either in his 
poems or his notes. He had no notion of a passing, transient, 
unemployed pleasure. But to return. 

Though disliking Oxford as a residence, and imbibing none of 
its spirit, Southey threw himself into his studies with charac- 
teristic energy. He writes often in bombastic style, with 
aspirations after Rousseau and his Emilius, but his employ- 
ments and more genuine sentiments do him honour. Oxford, 
it must be granted, did not adapt itself at that time to the 
wants of the day. It was a season of comparative apathy, of 
dread and dislike of new views and ways, but with no strenuous 
efforts to show the old tried paths in their beauty; and the 
youth of the University were too generally given up to a course 
of careless excess, which might well disgust the stern morality 
of our young philosopher, who had so deep a sense of the value 
of time, and of his own responsibilities. He rose at five, made 
resolutions, and kept them, ‘never to get drunk,’ and talked 
truth, though in inflated language and time-honoured common- 
place, of the dignity of virtue, the folly of Atheism, the value 
of religion,—‘ Religion, which,’ he says, ‘ soothes every wound, 
and makes the bed of death the couch of felicity ;’ and what- 
ever vague generalities be meant by this word, its idea did guide 
and actuate his daily conduct. He was destined for the 
Church. In this profession his uncle could assist him, and his 
family through him. For this it was important that he should 
take his degree, as the only gate to preferment. But his mind, 
perhaps never duly trained to any settled belief, a point in those 
days too often neglected in education, could not receive the 
doctrines of our Church. 


‘ It is not to be concealed or denied, that the state of my father’s mind 
with respect to religion, more especially with respect to the doctrines of 
the Church of England, was very different in very early life, from the 
opinions and feelings which he held in the maturity of his later years. 
Neither is this to be wondered at, when we remember the sort of “ bringing 
up” he had received, the state of society at that time, and the peculiar 
constitution of his own mind, His aunt, Miss Tyler, although possessing 
many good qualities, could hardly have been said to bea religiously-minded 
person. He had been removed from one school to another, undergoing 
“many of those sad changes through which a gentle spirit has to pass in 
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this uneasy and disordered world;” and he has said himself, doubtless 
from his own experience, that such schools are “unfavourable to devo- 
tional feelings, and destructive to devotional habits; that nothing which is 
not intentionally profane can be more irreligious than the forms of worship 
which are observed there, and that at no time has a schoolboy’s life 
afforded any encouragement, or any opportunity for devotion.” ’—Vol. i. 
p. 201. 


His son describes his opinions at this period as Socinian ; but 
we cannot gather from his letters or professions anything beyond 
a disclaimer of infidelity; what he actually believes is left in 
doubt, even to the end of the volumes before us. His was far 
too honest a mind to dream of profiting by a creed he could not 
hold; and indeed the knowledge that his interest dictated 
«a submission to the Church’s profession of faith may have 
worked against his conscientious conformity. In his then state 
of mind he would glory in any sacrifice to his opinions, and 
happy was it for himself and for the Church that he persevered 
in his resolution, and was thus preserved from a profanation, 
perhaps at no time uncommon. These are the stages of his 
feelings on this subject. On first entering college he writes :— 


‘ Four years hence I am to be called into Orders, and during that time, 
(short for the attainment of the requisite knowledge,) how much have I 
to learn! I must learn to break a rebellious spirit, which neither autho- 
rity nor oppression could ever bow; it would be easier to break my neck. 
I must learn to work a problem instead of writing an ode. I must learn to 
pay respect to men remarkable only for great wigs and little wisdom.’— 
Vol. i. p. 170.— Etat. 19. 

‘ Three years yet remain before I can become in any way settled in life, 
and during that interval my object must be to pass each hour in employ- 
ment. The million would say I must study divinity; the bishops would 
give me folios to peruse, little dreaming that to me every blade of grass 
and every atom of matter is worth all the Fathers. I can bear a retro- 
spect, but when I look forward to taking Orders, a thousand dreadful 
ideas crowd at once upon my mind.’—Vol. i. p. 198. 

* My uncle urges me to enter the Church; but the gate is perjury, and 
I am little disposed to pay so heavy a fine at the turnpike of orthodoxy.’— 
Vol. i. p. 245.— Etat. 21. 

‘I am inclined to think when my uncle blamed me for not doing my 
utmost to relieve my family, he must have alluded to my repeated refusal 
of entering orders ; a step which undoubtedly would almost instaatly have 
relieved them; and which occasioned me great anguish, and many con- 
flicts of mind, To this I have been urged by him and by my mother, but 
you know what my religious opinions are, and I need not ask whether 
I did rightly and honestly in refusing. Till Christmas last I supported 
myself wholly by the profits of my writings. . . Thus you see the only 
means I ever possessed of assisting my mother, was by entering the 
Church. God knows I would exchange every intellectual gift which He has 
blessed me with, for implicit faith to have been able to do this.’—Vol. i. 
p- 320.— Etat. 23. . 

In the midst of these difficulties, while still at Oxford, all 
kinds of schemes for the future pressed on him. He would at 


one time study Physic; at another, he would get a place in a 
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government office, and be near his friend Bedford; then he be- 
came enamoured with the freedom of an emigrant’s life. As if all 
these perplexities were not enough for a youth of twenty, some 
time about this period he falls in love, and gets engaged to 
‘a mild and lovely woman,’ as he describes her in the some- 
what mawkish phraseology which marks this period :—an early 
attachment, which was doubtless of infinite service towards 
settling his character, and which does honour to the disinterested 
constancy of his nature. In one place he says, ‘ he hates your 
daffadowndilly women ;’ his Edith was a ‘violet.’ The Misses 
Fricker must indeed have possessed no common charms for 
a poetical temperament, for it was the lot of the three sisters, 
left destitute by the death of their father, (a Bristol tradesman,) 
to win the affections of three young poets, Lovel, Coleridge, 
and Southey. 

A son’s natural reserve leaves us to guess at the charac- 
teristics of Mrs. Southey. There seems to have been some 
quality in common in the sisters, which suggested them as 
suitable companions for a life of pure nature, for simultaneously 
with these engagements arose the grand vision of Pantisocracy ; 
they were to emigrate together to America, there to found a 
republic, where they were to till the ground with their own 
hands, to cultivate thei? minds and their highest powers, and 
witch the world with a perfect scheme of social order and 
development. The part the ladies were to perform in this plan 
was a subordinate one ; they were to dress the food which their 
husbands provided for them. Poor*Southey came the nearest 
to fulfilling his youthful ideal: most cheerfully did he toil 
through life for the object of his early affection. His Edith 
held through life the place she won in his boyish heart. 

Coleridge was the most enthusiastic, as became his nature. 
He hails SHAD in capital letters as his BROTHER in the emigration. 
What he might have been, tilling the virgin soil of the backwoods, 
cannot be decided. What comprehension he had of social and 
domestic duty at home has become only too notorious. Lovel 
died early, and from that time Southey received his widow into 
his family, where she remained till her death, and his house be- 
came a refuge eventually for the third sister, the neglected wife, 
and her children. But this was not the home of Southey’s original 
fancy. It was thus he writes of it to his brother Tom, then a 
midshipman in the navy. His business-like habits, and mastery 
of the details of a subject, contrast oddly with the imprac- 
ticable points of the scheme :— 

‘In March we depart for America; Lovel, bis wife, brother, and two of 


his sisters, all the Frickers; my mother, Miss Peggy, and brothers, Heath, 
apothecary, &c.; G. Burnett, S. T. Coleridge, Robert Allen, Robert Southey. 
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Of so many we are certain, and expect more. Whatever knowledge of 
navigation you can obtain will be useful, as we shall be on the bank of a 
navigable river, and appoint you admiral of the cock-boat. ; 

‘ My aunt knows nothing as yet of my intended plan; it will surprise 
her, and not very agreeably. Everything is in a very fair train, and all 
parties eager to embark. What do your common blue trowsers cost? let 
me know, as I shall get two or three pairs for my working winter dress, 
and as many jackets, either blue or grey; so my wardrobe will consist of 
two good coats, two cloth jackets, four linen ones, six brown holland pan- 
taloons, and two nankeen ditto—for dress. 

‘ My mother says I am going mad; if so, she is bit by me, for she wishes 
to go as much as I do, Coleridge was with us nearly five weeks, and made 
good use of his time. We preached Pantisocracy and Aspheterism every- 
where. These, Tom, are two new words, the first signifying the equal 
government of all, and the other the generalization of individual property; 
words well understood in the city of Bristol. We are busy in getting our 
plan and principles ready to distribute privately. The thoughts of the day, 
and the visions of the night, all centre in America, Time lags heavily 
along till March, but we have done wonders since you left us, I hope to 
see you in January, it will then be time for you to take leave of the navy, 
and become acquainted with all our brethren, the Pantisocrats. You will 
have no objection to partake of a wedding-dinner in February ?’—Vol. i. 
p. 221.—Etat. 21. 


But money, which he describes as ‘a huge evil with which 
we shall not have long to contend,’ was the obstinate and resolute 
har to this bright vision ; and how often’must the Poet Laureate 
in after years have rejoiced at this working of the huge evil. 
When Miss Tyler became acquainted with the new plans, her 
anger, as might be expected, knew no bounds; she turned her 
nephew out of doors one yainy night, never would make up the 
breach, and sad to say, never saw him more. Some just 
grounds for vexation she doubtless had; the emigration scheme 
was bad, but the marriage to Miss Fricker was probably the 
real grievance, and that her proud spirit never could look over. 
The incident startled her nephew into a more natural vein of 
composition than he always allowed himself at that time. ‘Here’s 
‘a row,’ he writes to his brother Tom, ‘here’s a kick up! here’s 
‘a pretty commence! we have had a revolution on the college 
‘ green.’ 

Pantisocracy was doomed not even to have a trial. However 
well it might get on without money, it could not begin without 
it. They talked of trying it on a small scale in Wales, but 
Coleridge liked nothing on a small scale, he was disgusted, and 
the thing eventually fell through. A magazine was next thought 
of, to embody the lucubrations and opinions of the same party. 
Southey wrote to his friend Bedford to contribute. ‘Coleridge,’ 
he says in this letter, ‘is writing at the same table with me: 
our names are written in the book of destiny on the same page.’ 
It was to be the best periodical which had yet appeared, and 
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certainly would have been, had it been published at all. But 
we hear no more of it. 

Being now homeless, his family as it seems in most strait- 
ened circumstances, himself resolved against the only certainty 
for competence that opened to him, yet engaged, and resolute to 
be married early, his position was indeed one of perplexity. 

‘My days are disquieted, and the dreams of the night only retrace the 
past to bewilder me in vague visions of the future. America is still the 
place to which our ultimate views tend; but it will be years before we can 
go. As for Wales, it is not practicable. The point is, where can I best 
subsist ?...London is certainly the best place for all who like me are on the 
world. London must be the place. If I and Coleridge can only get a 
fixed salary of 100/. a-year between us, our own industry should supply 
the rest. . . . Enough; this state of suspense must soon be over: 
I am worn and wasted with anxiety, and if not at rest in a short time shall 
be disabled from exertion and sink toa long repose. Poor Edith, Almighty 
God protect her! ’—Vol. i. p. 233. tat. 21. 

His thoughts ranged through all the chances of a provision, 
but always fell back upon literature as his real vocation, and 
with a confidence that he could gain from it all that was necessary 
to his moderate wishes. This ferment was auspicious to poetic 
inspiration. He laboured at his Joan of Arc, and planned 
Madoc, of which we hear much more in these volumes than of 
works then in progress which have made his reputation. In 
1793 Joan of Are was published by Mr. Cottle, the Bristol book- 
seller, since known as the writer of memorials of Coleridge, 
little favourable to his reputation. Cottle was an enthusiastic 
admirer of genius. He was delighted with the new poem, and 
offered 50/. for the copyright. The prospect of publication 
determined Southey on a most careful revision, which occupied 
six months. This habit of severe correction is among his most 
remarkable characteristics, and an example of industry perhaps 
of the most rare kind. To most writers the task of correction 
is so irksome, laborious, and unsatisfactory, that no care for 
their credit and fame can make them willingly undertake it. It 
was one Southey never spared himself; and perhaps it could not 
show more meritoriously as a literary habit (we do not enter 
into the merits and principles of the poem itself) than in this 
the first occasion for its exercise, when the goal of actual 
publication was within reach, when his mind was full (as far 
as it could ever be) of things of more absorbing interest, the 
50/., at that time no inconsiderable temptation, and with another 
poem, a darling scheme planned out, only waiting for the ‘Joan’ 
to be out of the way. At this time his uncle, Mr. Hill, arrived 
from Lisbon. He had considerable reason, it must be owned, 
to be disappointed with his nephew’s course, and of this Southey 
felt conscious. However, the dreaded interview passed happily, 
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and without any diminution of affection. It was soon arranged 
that he should accompany his uncle on his return to Lisbon, a 
plan adopted by Mr. Hill with the double view of removing him 
from the arena of political discussion, and weaning him from 
what he considered an imprudent attachment. However, the 
scheme which was to effect this only hastened the consummation 
he was seeking to avert, for the day before setting out on his 
voyage Southey was privately married to Edith Fricker. His 
reasons for this questionable step are at least honourable; for, con- 
templating the chances of his own death in the voyage he was 
engaged upon, and her unprovided state, he considered that in 
case of his loss, his family, softened by misfortune, would feel 
his destitute widow the object of their care and affection. They 
were married, and parted at the church door—the bride keeping 
her maiden name, and wearing her wedding-ring round her 
neck,—an inauspicious and unpromising commencement of what 
proved a happy union. But in extenuation, it would seem that 
his only surviving parent approved his choice, and that he broke 
through no direct and obvious duties in following thus wilfully 
the bent of his own inclination. The secret did not long 
remain one, and his wife assumed her proper name even before 
he embarked from Falmouth. He remained at Lisbon six 
months ; his letters to his friends showing the pangs of absence 
under such strange circumstances as keenly, though briefly 
expressed, as the lovers of romance could desire ; nor would he 
ever again enter into any plan which involved any lengthened 
absence from his wife. The most brilliant society did not atone 
for even a short separation, and the very few letters to her 
which are publishing, in subsequent years, all breathe the purest 
and most intimate affection. 

It was this first voyage to Portugal which gave Southey his 
bent for Portuguese and Spanish history, and led to that inti- 
mate acquaintance with the literature of both countries, which 
he afterwards turned to such good account. His uncle naturally 
felt some disappointment at the result of his experiment, when 
his nephew returned to England with the fixed determination 
not to take Orders—the same political bias, the same romantic 
feelings, and his fate in life sealed by the marriage he had 
feared. His account of his nephew, written at this time, is 
however favourable; it is curious, also, as being the only 
character or description of Southey these volumes furnish us 
with apart from his own ample notices of himself. 


‘ He is a very good scholar, of great reading, of an astonishing. memory : 
when he speaks he does it with fluency, with a great choice of words. He 
is perfectly correct in his behaviour, of the most exemplary morals, and the 
best of hearts. Were his character different, or his abilities not so extra- 
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ordinary, I should be the less concerned about him; but to see a young 
man of such talents as he possesses, by the misapplication of them lost to 
himself and to his family, is what hurts me very sensibly. In short, he 
has everything you would wish a young man to have, excepting common 
sense or prudence.’—Vol. i. p. 274. 


His son has a fair right to append a protest to this last 
word. 

‘ Of this latter quality my father possessed more than his uncle here gives 
him credit for. In all his early difficulties (as well as through life), he never 
contracted a single debt he was unable promptly to discharge, or allowed 
himself a single personal comfort beyond his means, which, never abundant, 
had been, and were for many years, greatly straitened; and from these, 
narrow as they were, he had already begun to give that assistance to other 
members of his family, which he continued to do until his latest years.’— 
P. 274. 


Being now keenly alive to the necessity of some permanent 
provision, and not as yet venturing to trust the hitherto unpro- 
ductive paths of literature, he resolved to devote himself to the 
study of the law. This he was enabled to do through the friendship 
of his friend, Mr.C. W.W. Wynn, ‘ from whom he received, for 
some years from this time, an annuity of 160/., the prompt fulfil- 
ment of a promise made during their years of college intimacy.’ 
To the law then he went with the intention of working hard, 
but his mind does not seem in this instance to have been under 
his own control. He could and did read a given number of 
hours, but he could not digest or remember what he read. Nor 
does it appear possible that a head full of unwritten tragedies, 
epics, histories, &c., as his was at this time, could master its dry 
details. For nearly three years he persevered, when his health 
and hope at once failed, and he gave up the attempt finally, as 
it proved, though intending at the same time to resume it. 


‘I am not indolent—I loathe indolence; but indeed reading law is 
laborious indolence,—it is thrashing a straw. I have read, and read, and 
read, but the —— a hit can I remember. 1| have given all possible atten- 
tion, and attempted to command volition. No! the eye read, the lips pro- 
nounced, I understood, and re-read it ; it was very clear; I remembered the 
page, the sentence,—but close the book, and all was gone! ’"—Vol. ii. p. 34. 
Etat. 26. 


To restore his health and shattered nerves, he undertook 
another voyage to Lisbon, accompanied by Mrs. Southey; and 
the return to his natural pursuits, joined to the exquisite 
climate, which was to him so delightful that he would willingly 
have sacrificed all ties of country to live there always, restored 
him: here he remained for more that a year, reading with un- 
abated industry, and here he finished Thalaba and planned the 
Curse of Kehama. 

On his return, various schemes for his future settlement in 
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life were under consultation. He wished for a consulship in the 
south of Europe, to restore him to the climate which he felt 
almost a necessity. Coleridge was settled at Keswick, and 
urged his joining him there,—a plan finally adopted. But the 
lakes and mountains of Cumberland were at first no attraction 
to him after the warm genial beauties of Cintra. Wales, 
Bristol, London, Richmond, by turns suggested themselves. 
He accepted for a short time the office of private secretary 
to Mr. Corry, Chancellor of the Exchequer for Ireland, with a 
salary of 350/. a-year, but found it unsuited to his taste and 
principles. In the midst of these alternations of plans his first 
child Margaret had been born, of whom he was, he says, 
‘foolishly fond.’ Her death, twelve months after, affected both 
parents deeply. To recruit their spirits they went down to 
Cumberland to visit Mr. and Mrs. Coleridge, and in the end 
decided to take Greta Hall, near Keswick, whose attractions 
Coleridge had warmly dwelt upon. After this we hear of no 
further plans of change; he had decided for life both on his 
occupation and his home. 

Here his industry took a more systematic course. His days 
were passed in his study. The summer brought visitors, and 
the winter left them for months in solitude ; but his books and 
his thickening avocations left him no time to miss or to feel the 
want of friends. His pursuits had become now himself; and 
instead of describing to his friends the workings of his own 
mind, he gives the progress of his various literary undertakings. 
Two visits are recorded,—one to London, where he describes 
himself as causing a sensation by the countrified style of his 
apparel; and one to Scotland, where he became personally 
acquainted with the Edinburgh reviewers. But away from his 
work and his wife he could not be happy long ; he does not care 
to be made a lion of in London; and he prefers his own friends, 
and thinks them superior to the famed Scotchmen. It is this 
quiet contented life which indicates a salutary change in himself 
and his opinions rather than avowed alterations of views. In 
religious belief there is no allusion to a change to a more 
orthodox creed, and in politics he is still a worshipper of Fox 
and a contemner of Pitt. But probably throughout his career, 
though he grew to be a champion of the Tory and High Church 
party, his views were never what could be called consistent. 
Self-formed opinions seldom are. Some change with years; 
some keep their hold on the mind while life lasts, adapting 
themselves, as well as they can, to the new order of things ; and 
it is interesting often to see in a cultivated and liberal intellect 
some prejudice of childhood keep its hold and assert its place 
unabashed, boldly defying that reason which supposes itself to 
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reign supreme. When it is a man’s business to work out 
his opinions for the benefit of other minds, we must expect 
these inconsistencies ; they exist, though unobserved, in other 
men. He has the gift of expression which betrays his weakness 
as well as brings to light his powers. In no instance is this 
more conspicuous than in Southey’s views of the Church of 
Rome, of which he holds opinions, as it seems, absolutely con- 
tradictory. In his letters this is almost as apparent as in that 
broad distinction so happily drawn by C. Lamb between his prose 
and his poetry. This discrepancy arose not from the mercenary 
motives Elia in his soreness at an affront from his old friend 
chose to imply, but literally, as a different set of thoughts and 
associations were called up he thought wholly differently. We 
are tempted to quote the passage for the amusement of our 
readers, and as expressing our meaning. 


‘ But above all, our Popish brethren are most in your debt. The errors 
of that Church have proved a fruitful source to your scoffing vein. Their 
legend has been a golden one to you. And here your friends, sir, have 
noticed a notable inconsistency. Tothe imposing rites, the solemn pe- 
nances, devout austerities of that communion ; the affecting, though érring 
piety of their hermits; the silence and solitude of the Chartreux—their 
crossings—their holy waters—their Virgin, and their saints ; to these, they 
say, you have been indebted for the best feelings and the richest imagery 
of your epic poetry. You have drawn copious drafts upon Loretto. We 
thought one time you were going post to Rome; but that in the facetious 
commentaries, which it is your custom to append so plentifully and (some 
say) injudiciously to your loftiest performances in this kind, you spurn the 
uplifted toe, which you but now seemed to court, leave his holiness in the 
lurch, and show him a fair pair of Protestant heels under your Romish 
vestments. When we think you already at the wicket, suddenly a violent 
cross wind blows you transverse, 


‘ Ten thousand leagues awry. 
Then might we see 
Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers, tost 
And flutter’d into rags; then reliques, beads, 
Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls, 
The sport of winds. 

‘You pick up pence by showing the hallowed bones, shrine and crucifix ; 
and you take money a second time by exposing the trick of them afterwards. 
You carry your verse to Castle Angelo for sale in a morning; and, swifter 
than a pedlar can transmute his pack, you are at Canterbury with your 
prose ware before night.’—London Review, Oct. 1823. 


Southey was thirty when he settled in his home at Keswick, 
and already a marked change had shown itself in the constitution 
of his mind. He was one of those who live quickly, who 
get through the different divisions of existence before their time. 
His childhood, boyhood, youth, manhood, passed away more 
rapidly than with other men ; and the tone of the letters in the 
last half of the second volume, which concludes when he is 
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thirty-two, is that of experienced middle life, in which all the 
violent emotions are over,—which is already tinged with the 
coming evening lights. His chief poetical works were planned ; 
his most remarkable poem, some years published ; his fame de- 
termined. Nor are we willing to lay much to the blame of 
fate that it was so. A poet’s heart—or, at least, the heart of 
some poets—is like a bulbous root, which is said to contain in 
the embryo the perfect miniature of the future flower ; fitting in- 
fluences are needed to bring the blossom to perfection ; but not 
all the dews of heaven will bring a succession of fair flowers the 
whole summer through. A man’s mind may range through a 
boundless choice of schemes. Plots and plans of poems innu- 
merable may suggest themselves, and yet he may have but a 
limited store of thoughts to put into them, and to work them 
out with. After a while, except in rare instances, prose is 
the natural expression of the mind; verse may wake as sweetly 
as ever for a short effort, but the intellect transacts its busi- 
ness in prose. And perhaps this applies especially to poetry 
of a romantic character, which seems most suited to a young 
mind. We can scarcely imagine a man of fifty or sixty 
occupied in kindred fancies to those of ‘ Thalaba’ or ‘ Kehama.’ 

As Southey’s character matures, it gains much in interest. 
The roughness and arrogancy of restless youth are smoothed 
and subdued ; his sense of responsibility—not to effect a change 
in the world’s government, but to procure the happiness of 
those around him and dependent upon him—give at once strength 
and softness to his nature; his life’s tree has surmounted its 
prickly base and shows itself bright and smooth above. 

Perhaps a few passages selected from both volumes will illus- 
trate that habit of self-contemplation for which he was re- 
markable. They are placed in chronological order :— 

‘I am become a peripatetic philosopher. Far, however, from adopting 
the tenets of any self-sufficient cynic or puzzling sophist, my sentiments 
will be found more enlivened by the brilliant colours of fancy, nature, and 
Rousseau, than the positive dogmas of the Stagyrite, or the metaphysical 
refinements of his antagonist. I aspire not to the honorary titles of subtle 
disputant, or divine doctor. I wish to found no school, to drive no scholars 
mad My heart is equally easy of impression with that of Rousseau, and 
perhaps more tenacious of it.’...... Vol. i. p. 182. 

‘Wynn accuses me of want of ambition ; the accusation gave me great 
pleasure. He wants me to wish distinction, or to seek it. I want it not— 
I wish it not, The abilities which nature gave me, which fashion has not 
cramped, and which vanity often magnifies, are not neglected.’—Jb. 

‘ Yesterday is just a year since I entered my name in the Vice-chan- 
cellor’s book. It is a year of which I could wish to forget the transactions, 
could I only remember their effects: my mind has been very much ex- 
panded, my hopes, I trust, extinguished. So adieu to hope and fear, but 
not to folly.’-—Vol. i. p. 190. 

P. 191.—‘ My pen delights in lashing vice and folly.’ 
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P. 192,—‘ Philosophy and folly take me by turns.’ 

P. 205.—‘ Every day do I repine at the education that taught me to 
handle a lexicon instead of a hammer, and destined me as one of the drones 
of society.’ 

P. 208.—‘ My opinions are very well known. I would have them so; 
nature never meant me for a negative character; I can neither be good or 
bad, happy or miserable by halves. You know me to be neither captious 
nor quarrelsome, yet I doubt whether the quiet, harmless situation I hoped 
for, were proper for me.’ Etat. 20. 

P. 231.—‘ Here is the strangest mixture of cloud and of sunshine. An 
outcast in the world! an adventurer! living by his wits! yet happy in the 
full conviction of rectitude and integrity, and in the affection of a mild and 
lovely woman. At once the object of hatred and admiration; wondered 
°° by all, hated by the aristocrats, the very oracle of my own party.’ 

Etat. 21. 

P, 232.—‘I mean to write my own life, and a most useful book it will 
be” tat. 21. 

P. 236.—‘ My mind sometimes is very’ languid....... The effort to join 
in conversation is too painful for me; and the torpedo coldness of my 
phizmahogany has no right to chill the circle. If you knew any artist 
about to paint a group of banditti, I shall be very fit to sit for a young cub 
of ferocity. I have put on the look at the glass so as to frighten myself.’ 

P. 240.—‘ Coleridge is applying the medicine of argument to my misan- 
thropical system of indifference. It will not do; a strange dreariness of 
mind has seized me; I am indifferent to society, yet I feel my private 
attachments growing more and more powerful, and weep like a child when 
I think of an absent friend.’ Etat. 21. 

P. 247.—‘ You asked Collins, when you first saw him after his residence 
at Oxford, if I was altered; and his “‘ No” gave you pleasure. I have been 
asking myself the same question, and, alas! in truth I must return the 
same answer. No, I am not altered. I am as warm-hearted, and as open 
as ever. Experience never wasted her lessons on a less fit pupil; yet, 
Bedford, my mind is considerably expanded, my opinions are better 
grounded, and frequent self-conviction of error has taught me a sufficient 
degree of scepticism on all subjects to prevent confidence.’ 

P. 257.—‘ My character is open even to a fault.’ 

P. 276.—* How does time mellow our opinions! Little of that ardent en- 
thusiasm, which so lately fevered my whole character, remains. I have con- 
tracted my sphere of action within the little circle of my own friends, and 
even my wishes seldom stray beyond it. A little candle will give light enough 
to a moderate-sized room; place it in a church, it will only teach light to 
counterfeit a gloom, and in the street the first wind extinguishes it.’ Etat. 22. 

P. 281.—‘ My feelings were once like an ungovernable horse; now I 
have tamed Bucephalus; he retains his spirit and his strength, but they 
are made useful, and he shall not break his neck. This is indeed a change.’ 

P. 289.—° No man ever retained a more perfect knowledge of the history 
of his own mind than J have done. I can trace the development of = 
character from infancy ; for developed it has been, not changed. I loo 
forward to the writing of this history as the most pleasing and most useful 
employment I shall ever undertake.’ 

P. 303.— Richards, I understand, was much pleased with me on Sunday. 
I was, as always in the company of strangers, thoughtful, reserved, and 
almost silent. God never intended that I should make myself agreeable to 
anybody.’ 

In reply to his friend W. Taylor’s (of Norwich) view of his 
character, on a charge of mimosa sensibility, he answers— 
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Vol. ii. p. 13.—‘ You have mistaken my disposition.......1 have no 
wants, and few wishes. Literary exertion is almost as necessary to me as 
meat and drink; and, with an undivided attention, 1 could do much. 
Once, indeed, I had a mimosa sensibility, but it has long been rooted out. 
Five years ago I counteracted Rousseau by dieting upon Godwin and 
Epictetus ; they did me some good, but time has done more. I have a dis- 
like to all strong emotion, and avoid whatever could excite it. A book 
like Werter gives me unmingled pain. In my own writings you may observe 
I dwell rather upon what affects, than what agitates,’ Etat. 25. 


On receiving a kindness from a friend :— 


P. 28.—‘ I did thank him, which was no easy matter; but I have been 
told that I never thank anybody for a civility, and there are very few in 
this world who can understand silence.’ 

P. 38.—‘ Practically I know my own wants, and can therefore speculate 
upon them securely.’ 

P. 173.—‘ My moral education, thank God, is pretty well completed.’ 

P. 174.—‘ My principles and habits are happily enough settled; my ob- 
jects in life are leisure to do nothing but write, and competence to write at 
leisure.’ Etat. 28. 

P. 234.—‘ I am growing old, Bedford, not so much by the family Bible, as 
by all external and outward symptoms; the grey hairs have made their 
appearance; my eyes are wearing out; my shoes, the very cut of my 
father’s, at which I used to laugh; my limbs not so supple as they were at 
Brixton in ’93; my tongue not so glib, my heart quieter; my hopes, 
thoughts, and feelings, all of the complexion of a sunny autumn evening. 
I have a sort of presage that I shall finish “ Madoc” and my history, (God 
grant it!) and that then my work will be done.’ Etat, 30. 

P, 237.—‘ I am steady in my pursuits, for they depend upon myself.’ 

P. 249.—‘ I want my books and nothing else; for, blessed be God, I 
grow day by day more independent of society, and feel neither a want nor 
a wish for it.’ 

P, 264.—‘It is a very odd, but a marked characteristic of my mind,— 
the very nose on the face of my intellect,—that it is either utterly idle 
or uselessly active without its tools. I never enter into any regular train 
of thought, unless the pen be in my hand; they then flow as fast as did the 
water from the rockin Horeb, but without that wand the source is dry. At 
these times conversation would be useful. However I am going on well. 
Never better. The old cerebrum never was in higher activity.’ 


The following is marked by that irreverence which was a 
feature of his character, and too often disfigures his corre- 
spondence :— 


P. 272.—‘ Talk of the happiness of getting a great prize in the lottery ! 
what is that to the opening a great box of books? The joy upon lifting up 
the cover, must be something like what we shall feel when Peter the porter 
opens the door upstairs, and says, “ Please walk in, sir.” That I shall 
never be paid for my labour according to the current value of time and 
labour, is tolerably certain; but if any one should offer me 10,000/. to 
forego that labour I should bid him and his money go to the ——; for 
twice the sum could not purchase me half the enjoyment. It will be a 
great delight to me in the next world to take a fly and visit these old 
worthies, who are my only society here ; and to tell them what excellent 
company I found them here at the lakes of Cumberland, two centuries 
after they had been dead and turned to dust. In plain truth, I exist 
more among the dead than the living, and think more about them.’ 
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P. 287.—‘ As for all my half-thousand acquaintances, they may ask till 
they are blind, for I won’t go. I might live all the year here (London) by 
being invited out as a show, but I will not show myself.’— tat. 31. 


His sense of the value of his works was at least adequate to their 
real worth. A man could not labour so unremittingly as he did 
without tle encouragement of high expectation, and a feeling of 
the usefulness and importance of his employments. ‘ I am no 
self-flatterer,’ he says, and he was in fact critical on himself, and 
not easily pleased, but when his work was complete it satisfied 
him. 

P. 314.—‘ Grosvenor, I shall inscribe my “ Joan of Arc’”’ to you, except 
you are afraid to have your name prefixed to a work that breathes some 
sentiments not perfectly in unison with court principles; it will be my 
legacy to this country, and perhaps preserve my name init. . .. Methinks 
my name will look well in print. I expect a host of petty critics will 
buzz about my ears, but I must brush them off. You know what the 
poem was at Brixton: when well corrected, I fear not its success.’ 

Vol. ii. p. 133.—‘ You will find my (prose) style plain, and short, and of 
condensed meaning,—plain as a Doric building; and, I trust, of eternal 
durability. I have no doubt of making a work by which I shall be honor- 


ably remembered.’ 
P, 134.—* “ Thalaba” has certainly and inevitably the fault of “ Sam- 


son Agonistes,’’—its parts might change place; but, in a romance epic laws 
may be dispensed with; its faults are now verbal: such as it is, I know no 
poem which can claim a place between it and the Orlando. Let it be 
weighed with the Oberon; perhaps, were I to speak out, I should not 
dread a trial with Ariosto. My proportion of ore to dross is greater.* 


On his Irish appointment :— 

‘ One congratulates me, and the other visits me; as if the author of 
“ Joan of Arc,” and “ Thalaba,” were made a great man by scribing for 
the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer.’ 


Of ‘ Madoc ’°— 

P. 230.—‘ I shall get by it less money than fame—less fame than envy ; 
but the envy will be only life-long.’ 

Again :— 

‘ It is a good poem, and must live.’ } 

Vol. ii. p. 359.—* No further news of the sale of “ Madoc.” The reviewers 
will probably hurt it for a time; that is in their power, and that is all that 
they can do. Unquestionably the poem will stand and flourish. I am per- 
fectly satisfied with the execution,—now eight months after its publication 
—in my cool judgment. Wm. Taylor has said, it is the best English poem 
that has left the press since the “ Paradise Lost ;” indeed this is not exag- 
gerated praise, for unfortunately there has been no competition.’— tat. 32. 


Of his industry, his unwearied perseverance, nothing but a 
perusal of the two volumes can give an adequate idea. It was 
at once plodding and discriminating ; never grudging time, and 
never wasting it. It began as soon as he could read, it increased 
with his growth, and strengthened with his years. ‘ If industry 
can do anything for anybody,’ he says, at twenty-two, ‘ it shall 
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for me.’ The work he had to do was ever present to his mind ; 
it regulated his choice of recreations as much as his hours of 
study. No labour is forbidding if undertaken for a purpose ; 
he had leisure for every thing. He learns Dutch to read Jacob 
Cats, ransacks whole libraries for materials. ‘The work before 
‘me,’ he says, ‘is almost of terrifying labour; folio after folio to be 
‘gutted; for the immense mass of collateral knowledge which 
‘is indispensable, but I have leisure and inclination.’—‘ I have 
‘been very industrious, and continue so,—rise early and never 
‘waste a minute. I go from book to book ; and change is more 
‘relief to me than idleness.’ ‘I have read enormously and 
‘ digested much.’ 

At Lisbon, after describing his researches into the libraries : 
—‘ But “ Thalaba;” it has taken up a greater portion of my 
‘time than I expected or wished. I have been polishing and 
‘ polishing, adding and adding.’ Again, he is ‘ hewing it to 
‘ pieces with surgeon-like severity. Yesterday I drew the 
‘ pen across 600 lines.’ ‘I am almost as well acquainted with 
‘ Portuguese literature as with that of my own country. It is 
‘not worth much; but it is not from the rose and violet alone 
‘that the bee sucks honey.’ ‘ I am reviewing for Longman ; 
‘ — reviewing for Hamilton —translating — drudge, drudge, 
‘ drudge.’ Again, ‘ Morning, noon, and night, I do nothing 
‘ but read chronicles and collect from them.’ After the death 
of his child domestic affliction is an additional spur. ‘ This only 
‘ you may know ; that while I am well I am actively employed, 
‘and that now, not being happy enough for the quiet half- 
‘ hours of idleness, I must work with double despatch.’ ‘ Still I 
‘am at reviewing; but ten days will lighten me of that burden ; 
‘and then, huzza for “ Madoc!” huzza for history.” Again: ‘I 
‘ have more in hand than Buonaparte or Marquis Wellesley,— 
‘ digesting Gothic law, gleaning moral history from Monkish le- 
* gends, and conquering India, or rather Asia, with Albuquerque, 
‘ filling up the chinks of the day by hunting in Jesuit chronicles, 
‘ and compiling “ Collectanea Hispanica et Gotheca.”” Meantime 
*« “ Madoc” sleeps and my lucre of gain compilation (Specimens 
‘of English Poets) goes on at night, when I am fairly obliged to 
‘lay writing aside, because it perplexes me in my dreams. ’Tis 
‘a vile thing to be pestered in sleep with all the books I have 
‘ been reading in the day jostled together.’ We do not wonder 
at his disturbed sleep; it is enough to turn the head only to 
think of such days of monotony, yet distracting variety of occu- 
pation, not now and then only, but as the tenor of a life. We 
know that eventually the mind gave way under this over-tasking 
of its powers; that it lasted so long must be attributable to an 
extraordinary strength of constitution. He was naturally a good 
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sleeper, a blessing inherited from his father. Yet this high- 
pressure, so long as the brain could sustain it, constituted his 
happiness. Hard work was his secret for cheerfulness. He 
tells a low-spirited friend ‘to translate “ Tristram Shandy ” 
‘into Hebrew ; and he would be a happy man.’ The following 
history of one of his own monotonous days implies a perfect 
contentment with his existence :— 

‘Of-my own goings on, I know not that there is anything which 
can be said. Imagine me in this great study of mine, from breakfast 
till dinner, from dinner till tea, and from tea till supper, in my old 
black coat, my corduroys alternately with the long worsted panta- 
loons and gaiters in one, and the green shade, and sitting at my 
desk, and you have my picture and my history. I play with Dapper, 
the dog, down stairs, who loves me as well as ever Cupid did, and 
the cat up stairs plays with me; for puss, finding my room the quietest in 
the house, has thought proper to share it with me. Our weather has been 
so wet, that I have not got out of doors for a walk once in a month. Now 
and then I go down to the river, which runs at the bottom of the orchard, 
and throw stones till my arms ache, and then saunter back again. James 
Lawson, the carpenter, serves me for a Juniper; he has made boards for 
my papers, and ascreen, like those in the frame, with a little shelf to hold 
my ivory-knife, &c. and is now making a little table for Edith, of which I 
shall probably make the most use. I rouse the house to breakfast every 
morning, and qualify myself for a boatswain’s place by this practice; and 
thus one day passes like another; and never did days appear to pass so 
fast.’—Vol. ii. p. 262. Etat. 30. 

The mention of the ‘corduroys’ reminds us of the few 
notices he gives us of his own outer man, which are all charac- 
teristic. He was always not only slight but /ean and of ‘ grey- 
hound-like’ proportions. Like most people who fight against 
prevailing fashions, his dress and appearance were often in his 
mind. We owe adebt of gratitude to those who emancipated their 
species from the absurd bondage of powder ; yet aman could not 
leave it off without thinking oftener of the impression he made 
upon others than those who contentedly endured the nuisance. 
There is an amusing instance of this effect of a deviation from 
custom in the following history which he writes to his wife. He 
and his friend were evidently not dressed as gentlemen did then 
dress for a dinner party, and they ought to have been prepared 
to take the consequences with more philosophy. But both were 
piqued at being taken at their word. They must, therefore, 
have assumed in themselves an inborn gentility which could not 
be disguised, and which humbler men believe their clothes to 
share with them. The ladies seem tv have been reformers in 
their way; but Southey has no patience with their rational 
attempt to lengthen the ridiculously short waists of the period ; 
he would tolerate no innovations but his own. 


‘ As we went to dinner yesterday a coachful of women drew up to the 
door at the moment we arrived there ; it rained merrily, and Carlisle offered 
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his umbrella, but the prim gentry were somewhat rudely shy of him and 
of me too, for his hair was a little ragged, and I had not silk stockings on. 
He made them ashamed of this at dinner. Never did you see anything so 
hideous as their dresses; they were pink muslin with round little white 
spots, waists ever so far down, and buttoned from the neck down to the 
end of the waist.’—Vol. ii. p. 16. tat. 25. 


On his first visit to London from Keswick, he gives an amus- 
ing account to Mrs. Southey, of the sensation his old-fashioned 
appearance caused :— 


‘ I landed at the White Horse Cellar; no coach was to be procured, and 
I stood in all the glory of my filth beside my trunk, at the Cellar door, in 
my spencer of the cut of 1798, (for so long is it since it was made,) and my 
dirty trowsers, while an old fellow hunted out a porter for me; for about 
five minutes I waited; the whole mob of Park loungers, Kensington 
Garden buckery, male and female, were passing by in all their finery, and 
all looked askance on me. Well, off I set at last, and soon found my 
spencer was the wonderful part of my appearance. I stopped just before 
a group, who all turned round to admire me. Pulled it off, and gave it to 
my dirty porter, and exhibited as genteel a coat as ever Joe Aikin made.’— 
Vol. ii. p. 284, 


Mrs. Southey had, it seems, conjured him to take proper 
advantage of his visit to the world of fashion. At thirty he is 
not too proud. He gives his interview with the tailor :— 

‘You should have seen my interview with Hyde. I was Eve, he the 
‘tempter; could I resist Hyde’s eloquence? A coat you know was prede- 
termined; but my waistcoat was shameful. I yielded; and yielded also to 
a calico under-waistcoat, to give the genteel fulness which was requisite. 
This was not all, Hyde pressed me furtber; delicate patterns for pan- 
pace eo | make gaiters of the same, it would not soil, it would wash. 
I yielded, and am to-morrow to be completely Hyded, in coat, waistcoat, 
under-waistcoat, pantaloons and gaiters should see me! 
and in my new hat—for I have a new hat—and my new gloves !’—P. 285. 


The morrow came, and he writes :— 


‘I have a great triumph over you, Edith. Had you seen me in my 
Hyde, when I tried it, you would never have sent me to a London Hyde- 
maker again. The sleeves are actually as large as the thighs of my panta- 
loons, and cuffs to them like what old men wear in comedy. I am sure, if 
I were a country farmer, and caught such a barebones as myself in such a 
black sack, 1 would stick him up for a scarecrow.’—Vol. ii. p. 287. 

There is something particularly ungracious in the act of criti- 
cising private letters, in sitting in cool judgment (forgetful of 
our own failures and short-comings as correspondents) upon 
what was never intended for our perusal: in interfering, as it 
were, between two friends, and saying to them, ‘ This is not the 
‘way you ought to communicate with each other; it does not 
‘amuse me as much as it might do; you omit a great many 
‘things I should like to know; there is a want of point and 
‘humour in your style; many things must pass around you 
‘which you fail to notice 3 you have had opportunities of observing 
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‘which you ought to make more use of; why do you not speak 
‘ of the distinguished or remarkable people that fall in your way ? 
‘tell me more about them, and less about yourself.’ But, in 
fact, such comments are really addressed, not to the writer, but 
to the selector, whose business it is to discriminate between 
what is of public and of private interest. Most letters perfectly 
answer their purpose, though if got together and printed in 
volumes, they would form a more irksome style of reading than 
the ingenuity of man has yet devised. The task of selection is, 
indeed, a difficult one ; for much which in an indifferent and 
nameless person would be dull, because we have no curiosity 
about him, becomes interesting simply because such and such 
a person has written it And this consideration is sure to weigh 
beyond its worth with those engaged from friendship or a nearer 
tie in the work of perusal and editorship. Everything will have 
an interest for them, and they will too readily expect the world 
to sympathise in their private feelings. Print, too, is a marvel- 
lous disenchanter. A sentiment or expression has an indivi- 
‘ duality in the characteristic handwriting which it loses in type, 
—there it must be tested by its naked worth. But, in fact, 
letters, like everything else, must in the long run be estimated 
by their own merits. We are glad to read a few letters by 
a great man because he wrote them, but we can only read 
volumes full with satisfaction because they are intrinsically 
worth reading : because either they tell us facts not to be learnt 
elsewhere, or express opinions, feelings, and affections felici- 
tously ; because they convey us new ideas, or bring home to us 
common ones in a new, fresh, characteristic way ; because, in fact, 
they would amuse or interest us if any body had written them. 
The mind naturally leans for a while on a distinguished name ; 
it is slow to find fault with what is thus as a favour shown to it. 
The privilege of reading a great man’s letters is next to being 
admitted to the pleasures of his conversation, and we are not 
predisposed to be critical; but after a time prestige goes for 
little or nothing, and just as, when really admitted to the society 
of eminent persons, we are not satisfied for above half-an-hour 
with the mere consciousness of honour or privilege,—we must 
have genuine intercourse, they must content our expectations, 
or we find it flat and insipid: so with letters, let who will be the 
writer, unless there is established some relation of sympathy 
between ourselves and him, we grow weary. 

These general observations, however, only partially apply to 
the letters before us. We cannot say positively that they are 
not interesting, but only that they do not equal expectation ; 
they add nothing, we think, to Southey’s literary reputation. 
He must always write well, but the accomplishment of letter- 
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writing he did not possess in any remarkable degree. The 
letters of very young people seldom are interesting ; it is an art 
which comes with practice. A man may write a beautiful poem 
before he can write a good letter, which requires the easy, 
unconscious exercise of more matured powers. Therefore we 
have not formed our opinion from the letters before 21 or 22, 
which are often very grandiloquent stilty affairs, but upon the 
latter ones for the few years before the age of 32, where the 
second volume leaves him. 

Though letters should be unstudied, no one writes them well 
whose style has not some characteristic excellences by which the 
writer can at once be recognised, which does not give us that 
peculiar pleasure of answering to expectation, and reminding us of 
himself. We do not think this could be said of Southey, except 
in his humour, and that is not often happy, or easy to sympa- 
thise with, but undoubtedly characteristic. It was with him 
a remote vein, not touched by ordinary occurrences, which the 
little events of every day never seemed to come near; there- 
fore we are sometimes struck in his letters by an unconscious 
approach to the absurd, which a more common-place, natural 
sense of the ridiculous, would have preserved him from. His 
ideas at once of the awful and the grotesque were his own, and 
anomalous. For instance: it seemed as if he could not think 
without a certain mirthfulness of the great enemy of our souls. 
Every grotesque legend is surpassed by his own invention and 
play of fancy in this department; while in his poetry he 
expresses a genuine awe at ideas which in mankind at large can 
raise only a smile. We must confess that the Simorg, ‘that 
old and lonely bird’ ‘in full enjoyment of profound repose,’ so 
terrible to Thalaba and the author, has never been to us other 
than a simply ridiculous image—just an owl made bigger and 
older, and more incorrigibly sleepy and stupid. 

Again: being so entirely engrossed by his own pursuits, the 
hundred incidents of every day which chequer life and affect 
each man differently according to his nature, he had not leisure 
to relate; his mind was full of his various undertakings, and 
these were, therefore, the easiest and most natural things for 
him to enlarge upon. Except those to his brother Tom, and 
the very few to his wife, his letters are deficient in what is, 
after all, one main though common-place excellence—news ; 
or if he has adventures to tell, he does it in the briefest possible 
manner ; ¢. g. to his most intimate friend he thus alludes to his 
first visit to Scott, then an object of universal interest :—‘ I am 
‘returned (from Scotland) with much pleasant matter of remem- 
‘brance ; well pleased with Walter Scott, with Johnny Arm- 
‘ strong’s Castle on the Esk, &c.’ . . . and to his brother of the 
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same meeting,—‘ We stayed three days with Walter Scott at 
‘ Ashestiel, the name of his house on the banks of the Tweed. 
‘I saw all the scenery of his Lay of the Last Minstrel, a poem 
‘you will read with pleasure when you come to England.’ He 
ends the letter with an account more at large of his having 
spent all the money destined to refit his wardrobe, in Edin- 
burgh, on books. 

These little points we give in illustration, though it may seem 
to give undue importance to trifles ; as it is impossible to extract 
whole letters. One, however, in a very different style, we are 
tempted to give entire, as an example of the uncompromising 
honesty and sincerity of his friendship. To Coleridge and to 
others there are many which prove a very sincere and warm 
affection, but none which show more clearly what he felt were 
the duties of friendship, and its uses if men would but apply and 
profit by them. As for him who needed so severe a lesson, the 
world has not much new to learn of the worth of his professions, 
and of the discrepancies between his principles and his practice. 


‘To S. T. CoLERIDGE, Esa. ‘ Feb. 1804. 


‘I am not sorry that you gave Godwin a dressing, and should not be 
sorry if he were occasionally to remember it with the comfortable reflection 
“in vino veritas ;” for, in plain truth, already it does vex me to see you so 
lavish of the outward and visible signs of friendship, and to know that a set 
of fellows whom you do not care for, and ought not to care for, boast 
every where of your intimacy, and with good reason, to the best of their 
understanding. You have accustomed yourself to talk affectionately and 
to write affectionately, to your friends, till the expressions of affection flow 
by habit in your conversation and in your letters, and pass for more than 
they are worth; the worst of all this is, that ay letters will one day rise up 
in judgment against you, (for be sure that hundreds which you have 
forgotten are hoarded up for some Curl or Philips of the next generation,) 
and you will be convicted of a double-dealing, which, though you do not 
design, you certainly do practise. And now that I am writing affection- 
ately more meo, I will let out a little more. You say in yours to Sara, that 
you love and honour me; upon my soul I believe you: but if I did not 
thoroughly believe it before, your saying so is the thing of all things that 
would a me open my eyes and look about me to see if I were not 
deceived : perhaps I am too intolerant of these kind of phrases ; but indeed, 
when they are true, they may be excused, and when they are not, there is 
no excuse for them. 

‘—— was always looking for such things, but he was a foul feeder, and 
my moral stomach loathes anything like froth. There is something out- 
landish in saying them, more akin to a French embrace than an English 
shake by the hand; and I would have you leave off saying them to those 
whom you actually do love, that if you should not break off the habit of 
applying them to indifferent persons, the disuse may at least make a differ- 
ence. Your feelings go naked, I cover mine with a bear-skin; I will not 
say that you harden yours by your mode, but I am sure that mine are the 
warmer for their clothing . . . . It is possible, or probable, that I may err 
as much as you in an opposite extreme, and may make enemies where you 
would make friends; but there is a danger that you may sometimes excite 
dislike in persons of whose approbation you would yourself be desirous. 
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You know me well enough to know in what temper this has been written, 
and to know that it has been some exertion; for the same habit which 
makes me prefer sitting silent, to offering contradiction, makes me with- 
hold censure when, perhaps, in strictness of moral duty, it ought to be 
applied. The medicine might have been sweetened, perhaps, but, dear 
Coleridge, take the simple bitters, and leave the sweetmeats by them- 
selves.’—Vol. ii. p. 266. Etat. 30. 


In illustration of his humour, we will give one concluding 
extract as the most happy we can select. It seems to have 
been one of Southey’s peculiarities to see in utter nonsense 
a point, a charm, and almost a meaning, which gave it a sort 
of substance and tangibility in his eyes. Just as numbers, to 
persons with a strong turn for them, take a hold on the mind 
which we cannot account for, so that any random string of 
figures shall take a place in the memory like a fact or an anec- 
dote ; so nonsense to Southey had a value and weight which we 
cannot comprehend, expressed in the following letter, and deve- 
loped in the Doctor, whose ridiculous opening pages of diagrams, 
prefaces, &c. &c., present to the ordinary mind only the most 
melancholy ideas of fatuity. A great deal really amusing and 
delightful is called nonsense by common parlance, which has no 
affinity whatever to this kind. But when the epithet in fond 
vituperation is so applied, it does not imply no sense or 
meaning at all, but only that it is of so very gaseous a quality, 
as to fly off if too closely analyzed. Southey delighted to 
contemplate his nonsense; to treat it as a science; to medi- 
tate upon it; to contrive it with ponderous care. However, 
we like ‘the Butler’ better than the vagaries of the Doctor. 
The said Butler, it is explained, was a mythological personage, 
the creation of his own imagination, and a standing jest 
amongst his friends, who was to possess the combined qualities 
of Merlin, Garagantua and Kehama; to be biographised in 
a style compounded of Rabelais, Swift, Sterne, and Baron Mun- 
chausen. ‘The opening sentence was certainly a happy disco- 
very ; we conclude it to be some spiritualizing of Pharaoh’s 
chief butler. Its merit with us, however, lies in its intending 
to be sense. We should have had no sympathy with any one 
setting himself laboriously to counterfeit such a state of halluci- 
nation. 

‘To Grosvenor C. Beprorp, Esa. 
‘ Greta Hall, July 6, 1805. 
* * * * * 

‘« Butler denotes the sensual principle, which is subject or subordinate to 
the intellectual part of the internal man ; because everything which serves 
for drinking, or which is drunk (as wine, milk, water), hath relation to 
truth, which is of the intellectual part; thus it hath relation to the intel- 
lectual part: and whereas the external, sensual principle, or that of the body, 
is what subministers, therefore, by Butler, is signified that subministering 
sensual principle, or that which subministers of things sensual.” 
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‘Read that paragraph again, Grosvenor. Don’t you understand it? 
Read it a third time. Try it backwards. 

‘ See if you can make anything of it diagonally. Turn it upside down. 

‘ Philosophers have discovered that you may turn a polypus inside out, 
and it will live just as well one way as the other. It is not to be supposed 
that nature ever intended any of its creatures to be thus inverted; but so 
the thing happens. As you can make nothing of this Butler any other 
way, follow the hint and turn the paragraph inside out. That’s a poozzle. 

‘ Now, then, I will tell you what it is, in plain English; it is Sweden- 
borgianism ; and I have copied the passage, verbatim, from a Swedenborgian 
dictionary. Allow, at least, that it would make an excellent chapter in 
your book, if thou hadst enough grace in thee ever to let such a book come 
forth. Nonsense, sublime nonsense, is what this book ought to be; such 
nonsense as requires more wit, more sense, more reading, more knowledge, 
more learning, than go to the composition of half the wise ones in the 
world. Ido beseech you, do not lightly or indolently abandon the idea; for 
if you will but Butlerise in duodecimo, if you fail of making such a repu- 
tation as you would wish, then will I pledge myself to give one of my ears 
to you, which you may, by the hands of Harry, present to the British 
Museum. ‘The book ought only to have glimpses of meaning in it, that 
those who catch them may impute meaning to all the rest by virtue of 
faith.'—Vol. ii. p. 337. ABtat. 31. 


Again he adjures his friend to bewitch the world with non- 
sense, promising him as fair a voyage to the port of fame as 
ever Englishman accomplished ; and in another letter :— 


‘ Bedford, I will break off all acquaintance with you if you do not pub- 
lish the Butler. Who would keep a phoenix with a spaniel’s ear, a pig’s 
tail, C—’s nose, and W—’s wig, all naturally belonging to him, in a cage, 
only for his own amusement, when he might show it for five shillings 
a-piece, to be known all over the world as the man who hatched it himself? 
....+ By the Ist of January send me the first chapter, being the mythology 
of the Butler—or else—I will, for evermore, cail you Sir when I speak 
to you, and Mr. Bedford when I speak of you; and, moreover, will always 
pull off my hat when I meet you in the street.’ 


Many points in these volumes, and those of considerable 
interest, we have been obliged, for want of space, to omit all 
mention of. We have wished to separate the man from the 
author, as it is personal character which it is the task of bio- 
graphy to bring out; and all our readers have been long familiar 
with his merits and character as a writer. Many brilliant lite- 
rary schemes, destined never to be accomplished, we have, there- 
fore, passed without notice, as well as some contemporary criti- 
cism, and especially some views of composition, worth much 
from a mind of his experience and practical power, which we 
should gladly otherwise have dwelt upon ; we would adduce the 
passage in the autobiography on the increase of the imitative 
faculty in writing verse manifested within the last half century, 
and again on the comparative merits of planning and execution. 
There is also much said on the subject of reviewing, a task for 
which he professes to have little taste, and, we think, a very 
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unreasonable contempt, but from which imperious necessity 
never released him. 

Southey stands at the head of the class of literary men, and 
amongst founders of the profession as an acknowledged and digni- 
fied one. His many high qualities,—his honesty, independence, 
perseverance, high tone of morals, domestic virtues, simple 
tastes,—all tended to elevate literature to its deserved rank as 
a pursuit ; and to raise it from the degradation to which so many 
of its most distinguished followers had sunk it, to its just pre- 
eminence as a calling. When we consider the names and prin- 
ciples which first roused his enthusiasm and caught his youthful 
fancy, it is a matter at once of wonder and thankfulness that he 
early saw their hollowness, that he was preserved from the many 
temptations that surrounded his path, and to which so many of 
his day fell victims, to become the warm and devoted champion 
of truth and order, and the advocate and defender of institutions 
which probably he himself and those who watched his entrance 
upon his career, equally believed it would be the business of his 
life to oppose and undermine. 

The volumes before us have given, as far as we may expect to 
possess it, the history of his youth; those which follow will, no 
doubt, record the workings of that progress and change which 
maturer years brought with them. 





Art. II.—1. Eusebit Pamphili Episc. Cesar. Ecloge Prophetice. 
Oxon. e Typograph. Academ. 1842. 


2. Eusebius Bishop of Cesarea on the Theophania. Cambridge: 
University Press. 1843. 


AwmoncstT other important additions to the literature of theology, 
it has been the good fortune of the present age to witness the 
recovery and publication of two little known, and in fact all but 
lost, works of Eusebius, the celebrated historian and Bishop of 
Czsarea,—the ‘ Eclogze Prophetice,’ and the ‘ Theophania.’ 

Of these, the former, classed by Cave among the avéxdora of 
its author, has been edited by Dr. Gaisford from a MS. known 
to exist at Vienna, and previously described at length by 
Lambecius, with a promise of its future publication, the fulfil- 
ment of which was, however, prevented by his premature 
death. 

We may thus translate and abridge Cave’s full and accurate 
account of it as given in his Historia Literaria, vol. i. p. 181 :— 


‘The first book is divided into twenty-five chapters, in which are recounted 
and explained those’ prophetical testimonies to Christ which are to be found 
in the historical books of the Old Testament. Book II. consists of forty-five 
chapters,’ which treat of those in the Psalms; Book III., of forty-five chapters, 
contains the remaining testimonies of the Old Testament, viz. those in the 
Proverbs of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Job, Hosea, Amos, and 
others; and the fourth and last, of thirty-five chapters, is composed ex- 
clusively of dissertations or extracts from Isaiah.’ 


For the Theophania, given to the world both in its Syriac 
form and in an English translation, we are indebted to the 
learning and labour of Dr. Lee, Canon of Bristol, and late 
Regius Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge; it was found by 
him among the MSS. recovered from Egypt through the efforts 
of Archdeacon Tattam, and placed in his (Dr. Lee’s) hands for 
examination. Our readers are acquainted with another specimen 
of the same collection in the version of the Epistles of 8. Ignatius, 
published by Mr. Cureton. 





1 A large portion of this book is occupied, it should be stated, with disquisitions 
on the different Personal appearances of God to the patriarchs. 

? Of which we have only fourteen; the index of the remainder, referred to by 
Cave, being extant. From the concluding paragraph of the book it would appear 
probable that Eusebius never wrote any more. 
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Dr. Lee supposes the Theophania to be a Syriac translation 
of the Greek original of Eusebius, made perhaps at Scythopolis, 
during his lifetime, and probably under his own inspection, 
and that of Patrophilus the [Arian] Bishop of the place, 
(Preface, p. xvi.) the original being referred to rather than 
described by S. Jerome, Suidas, Fabricius, Asseman, and our 
own Cave; the last of whom places it among the lost works of 
its author. It is divided into five books, of which the first 
treats chiefly of the Word, or Son of God, and his offices of 
Creator and Saviour of the world; the second and third set 
forth at length the contradictions and oppositions of the schools 
of ancient philosophy; the wars, idolatries, demon-worship, 
human sacrifices, and other crimes and moral evils of the heathen 
world, which were all put an end to by the advent of Christ. 
The fourth consists chiefly of extracts from the Gospels, showing 
the divinity of Christ from His truth as a prophet ; and the fifth 
is occupied in proving, at length, that He was no magician or 
imposter, but all that his Apostles declare Him to be—God, and 
the Son of God,—their testimony on the subject being shown to be 
certainly true, and therefore worthy of universal belief. The work 
in question, like all the productions of Eusebius, abounds in varied 
and profound learning ; showing an intimate acquaintance with 
the ethical writers and philosophical systems of antiquity, and 
entering at length into an examination of the chief doctrines of 
Christianity ; but it seems to us that the great value both of the © 
Ecloge Prophetic and the Theophania, consists in the addi- 
tional light they (and especially the Eclogz Propheticz) throw 
on the important and much vexed question of their author’s 
orthodoxy ; it is on this latter subject, therefore, that we propose 
to offer a few remarks. 

We would however protest, at the outset, against confining 
this subject within the narrow limits so frequently allotted to it, 
or considering it merely as an antiquarian question of individual 
orthodoxy or the contrary, the living interest of which has long 
since passed away, with the person concerned, and on which 
few words are now, in consequence, either required or permitted ; 
as if any system of faith bequeathed to us by a teacher of 
antiquity, and based on so sacred a foundation as the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity, could ever prove, whether for good or for 
evil, of light importance in itself, or be confined in its effects to 
one man or to one generation of men. 

It must be remembered that the catholic faith forms one, and 
but one, system of belief, the truth of which may be ascertained 
by its harmony with the general tenor of Scripture, both as a 
whole, and in its several parts; by its self-consistency, and by 
its invulnerability to all the assaults of its enemies: that which 
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under these tests stands firm and fails not, is to be received and 
treasured as that great body of God’s truth, which forms one of 
the especial gifts that He came in our nature to bestow on us; 
and all that falls beneath their weight, or even yields to their 
pressure, is to be cast aside as false and worthless. 

And surely these tests are all fulfilled in that Creed, the doc- 
trines of which the great Bishop S. Athanasius was God’s chief 
instrument in building up and maintaining; surely the result of 
those heresies which, assailing Christ himself, had for their 
ultimate object the overthrow of His faith and Church, has been 
to prove unanswerably that in this we have a certain and enduring 
standard of truth and a balance by which to weigh the belief of 
all; and if the doctrines of any particular teacher, be he who he 
may, ancient or modern, be found to vary from it, with such we 
must use no half measures—as we regard our own hope and 
standing in God’s sight, we must at once reject it. 

It is by this test that we propose to try the faith of Eusebius. 
The charge that has been brought against him is that of Arianism 
—does his system of belief lay him open to it or not? And 
since there may be, and in fact have been, different opinions as 
to the degree of guilt attaching to one who is accused of holding 
this heresy, and as it seems to us that an accurate knowledge of 
its real source and essence is necessary to the forming a correct 
conclusion, we will endeavour briefly to show not only what 
Arianism is, but whence it derived its origin. 

The origin of Arianism has been frequently attributed to an 
erroneous interpretation of Scripture; because the supposed 
authors of this heresy were professedly within the pale of the 
Christian Church, however widely they departed from her doc- 
trine; and in consequence the greater number of writers, (among 
whom, if we are not mistaken, would be found Dr. Lee,) who 
have treated of the subject, agree in regarding its followers as 
in the main Christians, though such as cannot be denied to have 
based their opinions on error. This view of the case has, 
however, we conceive, more of charity in it than of truth. 
Arianism undoubtedly tried to support its cause by an appeal to 
the Scriptures, but Scripture interpretation never was the source 
from which it originally sprang. Of its chief doctrines some 
indeed (as we shall shortly endeavour to show at more length) 
may be traced to the times of the Apostles themselves, and the 
first spread of the Gospel, (but these were held by men who, so 
far from being members of the Christian Church, were among 
its most bitter opponents ;) whilst others are to be found in the 
various religious systems which had been rife in the East, and 
especially at Alexandria, even before the advent of our Lord. 

Not that we would assert that there was any one body or 
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system of doctrines, such as Arianism afterwards proved to be, 
in existence and operation thus early; to say so would be 
palpably absurd; but we conceive that the principal tenets of 
that heresy, (although some of them differed greatly, to say, the 
least, from others,) were seized upon by Arius and his followers 
from different sources, to give colour and consistency to their 
assertions, and that, under pretence of authority, (for these, like 
all other heretics, were especially anxious to avoid the charge of 
teaching novelties,) they might the better advance towards the 
attainment of their ultimate object,—the destruction of that 
fundamental truth of Christianity, the true Godhead of our 
blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

And it is not a little remarkable, in connexion with this 
opinion, that Marcellus, one of Eusebius’ opponents, of whom 
‘we shall see more hereafter, accuses him (whether rightly or 
otherwise is not now the question) ' of believing, not with Chris- 
tians though mistaken ones, but with of é&w@ev, i.e. as he had 
before specified, with Valentinus and Hermes; Narcissus, an 
Arian and one of Eusebius’ coadjutors, being conjoined in the 
same passage with Marcion and Plato. Alexander of Alexan- 
dria, too, Arius’ Bishop,’ ascribes the opinions avowed by him to 
Ebion, Artemas and Paul of Samosata, whilst more than one 
modern—e. g. Bishop Bull* and Tillemont‘—have agreed in 
taking the same view of the case, viz. that the heresy in 
question (and we might perhaps add all those which vexed the 
early Church as well) is of extra and not of intra-ecclesiastical 
origin. It should be remembered, too, that the question of the 
Messiahship was originally one of persons. The Jews would at 
first have given it to John the Baptist ; and after the ascension 
of Christ it was claimed by Simon Magus,’ Dositheus,’ Barcho- 
chebas,’ and perhaps some others, e.g. Apollonius of Tyana ; 
but the first step in any attempt to deprive Christ of that office, 
(whether made practically, as by Simon Magus through his 
false miracles and the like, or only doctrinally, as by Arius and 
the Arians,) must be to disprove the source of it-—His true 
Divinity ; but whenever this was done, there, it is plain, was to 
be found, in germ and essence, the after heresy of Arius. 

Arius originally began his attack on the faith, in opposition 





1 Eusebius contra Marcellum, lib. i. c. 4. pp. 26, 27. We quote throughout 
from Bishop Montague’s edition of this work which is subjoined to that of the 
* Demonstration,’ published at Paris, 1628. 

2 Theodoret, Hist. b. i. c. 8. Schulz, Halle, 1769. 

3 Defence, sect. iii. c. 1. § 16. 

* On Simon the Magician. 

5 §. Epiphanius, Her. xxi. § 7. Theodoret, Heer. fab. i. 1. 

§ Ittigius de Heeresibus, Sec. 1. c. 5. § 3. Brucker, vol. ii. De Philosophia Judaica, 
p. 679, § 9, and others. 

7 Mosheim de Rebus, Sec. 2.§ 13. History, Cent. 2, c. i. § 11, and others. 
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to Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, (who, as Socrates says, had 
been explaining too curiously the Unity of the Divine Trinity, 
or, according to Theodoret, who had been insisting that the Son 
of God was of one substance with the Father, Soc. i. 5, Theo- 
doret, i. 1') by denying the Eternity of Christ, and saying that 
He had His existence é& ov« dvrwy—that there was a time 
when He was not—that He was a creature—and the like; 
from whence he proceeded to that conclusion which formed his 
real object—the denial, namely, of His Consubstantiality, and 
so of His true and supreme Divinity. 

The heresy, thus broached, was soon found to consist of two 
chief elements or phases. There was Arianism proper, as it is 
termed, or mere psilanthropism, which afterwards became con- 
nected more peculiarly with the names of Aétius and Eunomius ; 
and there was a Dualism, such as differed in no essential respect 
from the semi-Arian doctrine subsequently adopted by Basil of 
Ancyra and his school. The former taught, as its name imports, 
that Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, was a mere 
man; the latter had for its distinctive feature the denial, not 
that He was in some sense God, the only-begotten, existing 
before time, for all this it asserted, but that He was the same 
God as the Father. 

Such is the division adopted by our own Bishop Bull, in his 
‘ Defence of the Nicene Faith :’— 

‘Scilicet duze fuere imprimis Ariomanitarum classes: alii fatebantur 
quidem Filium ex ipsa Patris hypostasi, peculiari modo natum fuisse, non, 
ut ceteree creaturee, ex nihilo factum; sed negabant tamen Filium ex Patris 
substantia progenitum ; virtutem tantummodo aliquam paternam illum esse 
existimantes, non paterne essentiz dmoppoav. Alii ne ex ipso Patre pecu- 
liari modo genitum esse Filium faterentur, eum plane ex non existentibus 
factum, ut cetere creature, rotunde pronuntidrunt—Priores illi, Semi- 
Ariani dicti fuere.’—Sect, ii. chap. 9. § 11. 

And so Petavius, (De Trinitate, lib. i. cap. 10. § 1;) for his 
after threefold classification is not really opposed to this idea, as 
it is plain that the two last named by him, Homeeusians and 
Homeeans, differ rather in terms than in ideas; the former 
indeed, as retaining the word ovcva which the latter altogether 
repudiate, may be deemed perhaps the least heretical of the two. 

And the same is put most clearly by Mr. Newman in his 
invaluable work on the Arians :— 


‘It will be found that this audacious and elaborate sophistry could not 
escape one of two conclusions ;—either the establishment of a sort of poly- 





' And see Mr. Newman’s ‘ Arians,’ p. 222; Fleury, book x. § 28; S. Alexander 
of Alexandria’s letter to his namesake of Constantinople, Theodoret, History, 
b. i. c. 3; his encyclical letter, Socrates, b. i. c. 6; Arius to 8. Alexander, 8. Epi- 
phanius, Her. lxix. p. 733; S. Athanasius to the bishops of Egypt and Libya, 
Oxford Translation of S. Athanasius’ Historical Tracts, vol. xiii. p. 139; Arius to 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, Theodoret, Hist. b. i. ¢. 5. 
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theism, or, as the more practical alternative, that of the mere humanity of 
Christ; i.e. either the superstition of paganism, or the virtual atheism of 
philosophy. If the professions of the Arians are to be believed, they con- 
tessed our Lord to be God—mAgpns Ocds, yet at the same time to be infi- 
nitely distant from the perfections of the one eternal Cause. Here at once 
a ditheism is acknowledged; but Athanasius pushes on the admission to 
that of an unlimited polytheism. “If,” he says, “the Son were an object 
of worship from His transcendant glory, then every subordinate being is 
bound to worship his superior.” But so repulsive is the notion of a secon- 
dary God, both to reason, and much more to Christianity, that the real 
tendency of Arianism lay towards the sole remaining alternative, the huma- 
nitarian scheme.’—P, 249. 


In accordance with the humanitarian type of his heresy, we 
find Arius denying the coeternity of the Son of God'—His 
existence before His ‘creation ’—His natural identity with the 
Father, or His ‘consubstantiality,’ as it is termed—and His 
knowledge of His essence ;? and he asserts Him to be a creature,’ 
xtlopa—a work,‘ zroinua— produced from nothing, é£ ov« ovtav 
—mutable, tpémros—and the like. In its dualism he confesses 
Him to be the only-begotten* and immutable, (although on 
this the opinions of the same school differed at different times,) 
begotten before all ages,° and (as we have seen) perfect,’ 
(wAnpns,) God. 


' See S. Ambrose, De Fide, lib. iii. cap. 8. § 58. ‘Filius non infidelibus 
datus est, sed fidelibus. Nobis datus est, non Photinianis; illi enim non datum 
nobis Dei Filium dicunt esse, sed ab initio inter nos natum—nobis datus est, non 
Sabellianis, illi enim nolunt Filium datum, eundem asserentes Patrem esse quem 
Filium—nobis, non Arianis; et ipsi enim non habent Filium pro salute datum, 
sed pro infirmitate transmissum: non habent consiliarium, quem putant futura 
nescire, non habent Filium, quem sempiternum non putant.’—So Socrates, book i. 
chap. 5. Sozomen, book i. chap. 15. 

2 This was afterwards more peculiarly the doctrine of Aétius and Eunomius.— 
Philostorgius, the Arian historian, praising Eusebius (of Ceesarea) for other things, 
says that he errs wep) thy edaéBeray when he holds &yvworor 70 Oeiov Kal axarddAn- 
mwrov.—History, book i. chap. 2. 

3 See S. Basil against Sabellius, vol. ii. p. 189 E. Benedictine Edition. Paris. 
1722. Petavius de Trinitate, lib. i. cap. 8. 

* Bull, Defensio, sect. ii. cap. 4, § 6. ‘Sane Arius apert? dicere non est veritus, 
Filium Dei conversioni et mutationi obnoxium, ac pro arbitrii libertate virtutis 
et vitii capacem fuisse ;’ &c. And he proves most triumphantly that S. Justin 
Martyr, at least, the chief subject of the chapter, held opinions directly contrary 
to those of Arius. 

5 ‘They declared that Christ was, strictly speaking, the only creature of God, as 
alone made immediately by Him, and hence called povoyevis, as yevvnOers udvos 
mapa ywévov; whereas all others were created through Him, as the instrument 
of Divine power.’—Newman’s Arians, p.227. Dr. Lee considers the use of this 
term a warrant of the orthodoxy of Eusebius, (Preliminary Dissertation, p. xxvi.) 
but it is here found that Arius himself uses, nay urges, it. 

® «The idea of time depending on that of creation, they were able to grant that 
He who was employed in forming the worlds, therefore existed before all time, 
mpd xpévwv kal aiavwy, not granting thereby that He was from everlasting, but 
that He was brought into existence, axpévws, independent of that succession of 
second causes, (as they are called,) that elementary system, seemingly self-sustained 
and self-renovating—to the laws of which, creation itself may be considered as 
subjected.'—_Newman's Arians, p. 227. 

” Dicis interdum Deum Christum ; sed ita dic Deum verum, ut plenitudinem ci 
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Thus he writes to Eusebius, the Bishop of Nicomedia, his 
chief friend and patron :— 

‘Because Eusebius of Cesarea! thy brother, and Theodotus, Paulinus, 
Athanasius, Gregory, and Aétius, with all the East, asserted that God, 
6 Geds, existed before his Son, axpdves, they have been anathematized by 
Alexander ;’ (whose own doctrine, by the way, against which Arius pro- 
tests and stirs up Eusebius, was, Ario confitente, the Catholic one of dei 6 
Ocds, dec 6 Yids—Gya Tarnp, dua Yids,) ‘we, however, say and teach that the 
Son is not ingenerate, or a part of the ingenerate, or formed of any subject 
matter, but that He existed by the will and counsel of the Father before all 
ages, is perfect God, only-begotten, immutable, and before He was be- 
gotten, or created, or defined, or founded ovx jv, for He is not ingenerate.’ 
—Theodoret, Hist. book i. chap. 4. 


And the same doctrines are found in Arius’ letter to his 
Bishop, Alexander of Alexandria, and in what remains to us 
of his ‘ Thalia ;’ of both which, English versions are to be found 
in the Oxford translation of 8. Athanasius’ treatises against the 
Arians,’ vol. viii. p. 95, &c. 

Lastly, in his creed to Constantine, after the Council of Nice, 
the heresiarch says, [Ivorevopev eis... Kiptov Inootv Xpiotov 
tov Tidv adtod, tov é€& adtod po TavT@Y TMV aidvwr yeyEery}pEvov 
@cov Aoyov . . Credimus in... Dominum Jesum Christum Filium 
ejus (Dei) qui ex eo factus est ante omnia seecula. Deum verbum. 
—Socrates, book i. chap. 26. 





paterne divinitatis adsignes; sunt enim qui dicuntur Dii sive in ceelo, sive in 
terri. Non ergo perfunctorié nuncupandus Deus, sed ita ut eandem Divinitatem 
predices in Filio quam Pater habet, sicut scriptum est, “Sicut enim Pater vitam 
habet in semetipso, sic dedit et Filio vitam habere in semetipso.” Dedit utique 
quasi Filio per generationem, non quasi inopi per gratiam.—S. Ambrose de Fide, 
book iii. chap. 16. § 133. So Petavius, ‘Deum verum negabant esse Filium, 
sed participatione duntaxat quemadmodum homines et angeli.—De Trinitate, 
book i. chap. 8. 

' On the question whether Eusebius of Caesarea were really the brother of 
Eusebius of Nicomedia or not, see Valesius De Vita Scriptisque Eusebii, p. 9, 
(Amsterdam, 1695,) and Fleury, book x. § 34; both of whom incline to the 
affirmative. 

* To the notes on these pieces, we would only add, that Arius calls God the 
Father, ‘the God of the law, and the prophets, and the New Testament ;’ and he 
says of Christ, that ‘He was begotten not in appearance, éy déxnoe, but in truth.’ 
Did he insert the former clause, to guard against being thought to agree with that 
Gnostic dogma, which taught a distinction between the Gods of the Old and New 
Testament? and by the latter, does he mean that he is not to be thought to hold 
of the Divine generation of our Lord, what Marcion and some of his disciples held 
of His human birth, of whom Tertullian says, ‘Marcion, ut carnem Christi negaret, 
hegavit etiam generationem.’—De Carne Christi, §1. At least, the heresy of 
Arius on the Divine fact in question has, as is well known, precisely that very 
result ; for by lowering it as he does, he deprives it of all its peculiar force and 
mystery, and therefore in fact déstroys it altogether ; nor can his phraseology fail 
to remind us of the opinions of Simon Magus (the parent of all heresy) and his 
followers, on Christ’s crucifixion, who asserted—some, that Simon the Cyrenian 
suffered in His stead; others, that He was crucified, but not in reality, only 
év dénnoe: (which latter tenet owes its existence to Simon himself). Hence their 
appellation of Docetse. §S. John has been thought to allude to them in the first 
chapter and first verse of his first General Epistle. 
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And see the same author, book i. chap. 6 :— 


‘« Christ is,” say they, “as to His nature, mutable and liable to change, 
as are all rational creatures. Hence, the Word is alien and foreign to the 
essence of God, and is separated from it—and the Father is inexplicable 
by the Son—for neither does the Son perfectly and accurately know the 
Father, nor can He distinctly see Him. The Son knows not His own 
essence, of what nature it is, for He was made on our account, in order 
that God might create us by Him, as by an instrument; nor would He 
have existed unless God had willed our creation.” Some one accordingly 
asked them, “ whether the Word of God could be changed as the devil had 
been?” and they feared not to reply, “ Yes, He could, for being begotten 
and created, He is susceptible of change.” ’—S. Alexander's Encyclical 
Letter on the Arian Heresy. 


And these two classes of the heresy seem to have been united 
also in Eusebius of Nicomedia, the mainstay of the cause, who, 
writing to a brother Arian, Paulinus the Bishop of Tyre, and 
praising by the way Eusebius of Czesarea’s ‘zeal for the truth,’ 
speaks thus :— 

‘There is one Ingenerate, and one truly of Him, not at all begotten of 
His Essence, or partaking of His Ingenerate nature, or being of His sub- 
stance, but created altogether different in nature and power; created to 
a perfect resemblance of the will and power of His Maker; and His begin- 
ning, which is inexpressible not only in word but in thought, we believe to 
be incomprehensible, not by men alone, but by all creatures above men; and 
this we say—not relying on our own opinion, but instructed by Scripture,— 
that He is created, and founded, and made in Essence, and in immutable 
and ineffable nature, and in the likeness of His Maker.’ 

Eusebius then proceeds: We deny that the Son is of the 

Father, 
‘ so as to be any part of Him or of the effluence of His Essence, because 
if so, He could not be said to be made or founded;’ and that, ‘ His being 
said to be begotten is not intended to show that He was so of the Father’s 
nature, and had from Him the Identity of His Essence, because the same 
term is used not of Him alone, but also of creatures altogether unlike Him 
in nature, as of men, (Isa. i. 2; Deut. xxxii. 18; Job xxxviii. 28;) showing 
not that they have their nature from that of God, but that the genera- 
tion of everything that is made is of His Will—for nothing is of His 
Essence, &c.’— Theodoret, Hist. i. 5. 

Of these two divisions of the heresy in question, the parti- 
cular doctrines which compose the Psilanthropist class have 
been traced to the early Judaizing Christians, headed by 
Cerinthus: That our Lord, or rather the man Jesus, was merely 
the son of Joseph and Mary, was held by Cerinthus himself ; 
it may in fact be said to have been the opinion of those who 
cried out, ‘Is not this the carpenter’s son?’ (Matt. xiii. 55) ; 
that He was begotten of the Father’s Will only, and not of His 
Essence, was professed by the Ebionites:' That He was chosen 
to be the Son by grace and for His mere human virtue—éd.c 





1 Clementine Recognitions, b. iii. § 8. 10. 
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TpoT@y emipédecay Kai aoKnow py) TpEeTOpevoy él TO yeEipor, 
é&eXé£ato, as S. Alexander expresses it, when speaking of the 
opinion of Arius, was held by Cerinthus,’ the Jews of S. Justin 
Martyr’s time,’ and the Ebionites.: This last assertion Petavius 
traces to Carpocrates,* whom Eusebius, from 8S. Irenzus, ranks 
among the authors of Gnosticism,’ and who through Menander 
and Basilides was connected with Simon Magus;° through his 
son Epiphanes with Valentinus and the Valentinians :’— 
‘Mutabilem eundem (Christum) esse dicebat, et in malum posse descis- 
cere, sed preescientiaé tamen ex omnibus exemptum, quod in bono constan- 
tem eum fore previderit Deus. Quod si Paulus aut Petrus aliusve quispiam, 
tantum ad virtutem et sanctitatem, quantum iste Filius Dei conatum 


adhiberet, eodem jure nec minus excellenter esse dicique posse Filium, que 
fuit Carpocratis opinio ut Epiphanius ac Theodoretus affirmant.’* 


And lastly, the denial that our Lord was the true Son, and 
Wisdom, and Word of God, which we are apt to connect 
exclusively with Arianism,’ seems also of earlier growth. 
Tillemont convinces us that it was held by, if it did not originate 
with Cerinthus ; and, indeed, a passage in S. Ignatius’ Epistle 
to the Magnesians, compared with that of S. Irenzeus quoted by 
Tillemont, might induce us to ascribe its existence to the very 
earliest date. It is as follows: Els Qeds éortw ds davepdcas 
éavtov 80 "Inood Xpictov, Tod Tiod adtov, ds Extw avtod Aoyos 
*AT‘AIOS, (and see the notes of Vossius and Cotelerius on the 
passage: Patres Apostolici, Cotelerius, vol. ii. p. 18, notes 14, 
15: Amsterdam, 1724.) 

Its dualistic phase,"— which was a perversion of the truth, as 
Psilanthropism was a denial of it,—introducing a second Divinity 
‘above all creatures,’ ‘defined,’ ‘founded,’ or ‘ created’ before 
all time— Himself the Creator of time, even ‘ God ;’ but still, in 
action, power, and essence, inferior to the first and supreme Deity, 





1 Tillemont. 

2 §. Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho, p. 267 D. 291 C. Cologne, 1686. 

3 §. Epiphanius, Her. xxx. §§ 16—18, pp. 140—142. Neander, vol. ii. p. 16. 

* De Trinitate, b. i. ¢. 8. 5 Eccles. Hist. b. iv. ¢. 7. 

°§. Epiphanius, Her. xxvii. § 1. 

7 Tillemont on Valentinus. Burton, Lectures, vol. ii. p. 99. 

8 The passages to which Petavius alludes are to be found in 8S. Epiphanius, 
Her. xxvii. § 2. Theodoret, Her. fab. i. 5. See also Bp. Bull’s Defence, sect. ii. 
c. 4. § 6. 

® This subject is treated of by 8S. Athanasius, de Syn. Nic. § 6. Orat. i. cont. 
Arianos, § 5. Hooker, book v. c. 52. § 4. Petavius de Trinitate, c. 8. § 1. 
Bull’s Defence, sect. iii. c. 4. § 2; ¢. 7. § 4, and others. 

10 Tillemont. Heresy of Cerinthus. 

‘He,’ says S. Basil, ‘who affirms that the begotten is of different essence to 
the begetter, he also introduces two Gods through this diversity, edging in 
(rapercdywv) polytheism; for if there is one ingenerate Godhead, and another 
generate, thou art a teacher of polytheism, opposing the Ingenerate to the Gene- 
rate, laying down the Essences also as plainly contrary to one another—if in truth 
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resembled the former class of doctrine in that it did not originate 
an idea, but borrowed, it cannot be doubted, (whether willingly or 
otherwise,) that which had long been the fundamental one of the 
religions of the East: which had in a measure received the sanc- 
tion of Greek philosophy, and had been adopted, at once as the 
basis of their system and its sanction, by Simon Magus and his 
Gnostic followers, as is shown by Brucker, vol. ii. p. 675 ; Mo- 
sheim’s greater Institutes, sec. 1, pars ii. c.5, § 14, and others. 
Indeed, it has been shown that there was a school, and succession 
of teachers, which, passing from Persepolis, and taking root in 
Alexandria, taught this doctrine. It was at the latter city that 
Simon Magus, and others of the Gnostic leaders, studied, and 
from thence they carried the same dogma, though with so many 
additions and alterations as to be, at first sight, scarcely recog- 
nisable, into Palestine, Asia, and even Italy. The Clementine 
homilies profess to detail the journeys, actions, and teachings, of 
Simon and S. Peter, and to show how the former used the 
dogma in question, in opposition to Christianity ; whilst at the 
same time, by the place which they ascribe to Christ as ‘the 
true prophet,’ in the pretended system of S. Peter, they prove 
that their author (an Ebionite) was a holder of mere Psilan- 
thropist doctrine, and was, therefore, so far, among the antici- 
pators of the heresy of Arius. 

In accordance with this view of the origin of Arianism, we 
find the fathers continually urging on its professors that their 
heresy contained no new idea, and tracing its different doctrines 
to their respective sources. S. Athanasius ascribes its dual- 
ism to the Manichees, (Oxford translation, vol. xiii. p. 144 ;')— 
its assertion of the Consubstantiality of the Son not with the 
Father but with angels, and the consequences of that admission 
to Valentinus.? S. Basil connects it by implication with Marcion, 
who was at least a contemporary of Valentinus, if not, as Ter- 
tullian asserts, his master, and who is connected, through Cerdo, 
with Simon Magus, the Gnostics, and the Dualism of the 
East.’ ‘Whoever,’ he says, ‘teaches two principles proclaims 





that of the Father is Ingenerateness, that of the Son Generateness—so that thou 
teachest not only two Gods, but two contending with each other, and what is worst 
of all, thou ascribest the contest not to choice but toa difference of nature, which 
is never able to arrive at peaceful union.’ (Homily against the Sabellians, Arians, 
and Eunomians, vol. ii. p. 192.) (That is, the Arian was in fact a holder of Syrian, 
or genuine Gnosticism. Neander, vol. ii. ‘ Alexandrian and Syrian Gnosis.’) See 
Mr. Newman’s note on 8. Athanasius’ book on the Councils of Ariminum and 
Seleucia, Oxford translation, vol. viii. p. 150, note y. 

! And see vol. xix. p. 450; and compare his books against Apollinaris—i. § 21, 
ii. § 3. 
2 Oxf. trans. vol. viii. p. 262, and note f. Bull's Defence, sect. iii. chap. 1. § 16. 
3 Burton's Lectures, vol. ii. pp. 101, 102. Lect. 17. 
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Polytheism ; so also did Marcion, and all who resemble him 
in wickedness.’! §S. Ambrose refers its polytheistic Trinity to 
heathen philosophy. 

‘Nunc videamus quo distant a gentilibus Ariani. Illi deos appellant 
dispares sexu, dissimiles potestate; isti Trinitatem adserunt differentis 
divinitatis, et dissimilis potestatis. Illi deorum suorum principium adseve- 
rant temporali; et isti Christum coepisse ex tempore mentiuntur. Nonne 
ex philosophié omnem impietatis sue traxerunt colorem? Illi tamen 
quod venerantur amplificant ; isti Dei Filium creaturam adserunt esse, qui 
Deus est.’? 


Philaster compares Arius with Apelles, the pupil and follower 
of Marcion, and who teaches as follows :— 

‘Ego unum principium esse predico, quem Deum cognosco, qui Deus 
fecit angelos, fecit etiam alteram virtutem quem Deum scio esse secundum, 
qui et virtus Dei est, que fecit illum. Hic autem Deus qui fecit mundum, 
non est, inquit, bonus ut ille qui fecit illum: subjectus aut (autem?) est 
Deo illia quo et factus est iste... . Cujus Ariani nunc consortes sunt 
atque fautores, sic preedicantes atque sentientes,’* 


In which assertion he is followed by Fabricius, his annotator. 
And many of the moderns have followed in their steps. Petavius 
considers Arius to be a Platonist in his limitation of the pro- 
duction of the Son to the period immediately preceding the 
creation, in which work he ascribed to Him the subordinate 
office of a mere instrument or agent: ‘In ef confessione,’ he 
says, ‘planissime constat Germanum Platonicum Arium exti- 
tisse.* In this he is followed by Brucker ; on the other hand see 
Cudworth’s Intellectual System, with Mosheim’s note. (Bk. i. 
chap. 4. § 36.) Baronius follows Alexander of Alexandria in 
ascribing the heresy to Ebion, Artemas, and Paul of Samosata, 
A.D. 318, § 74. Worm indeed, on the other hand, thinks 
that Sabellianism is to be considered its parent, or rather the 
immediate cause of its being broached by Arius when and how 
it was: it is significant that he also acquits Lucian of Antioch 
of ever having been, in any sense or at any time, heretical.’ 
And Colberg, in his elaborate work ‘ De Origine Heresium,’ con- 
siders it to have sprung from Origen—.e. in its chief dicta— 
that the Son was a creature, and, therefore, essentially inferior 





' Against Sabellians, Arians and Anomeans, vol. ii. p. 192 B. 

? De Fide, i. 13, § 85. 

* Chap. 47. Heresy of Apelles. 

* De Trin. i. 8. Would it be beside the question to add,—and also a follower of 
those five ante-Nicene fathers, who are said to have held the same opinion? 
Petavius in loc. cit.; and see the elaborate note of Mr. Newman on the Nicene 
formula mplv yevynOiva odx jv. Oxford translation of S. Athanasius’ select 
Works, vol. viii. p. 272, &c. 

5 De Sabellianismo ante Sabellium conf. pp. 31, 363. 
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to the Father. And he thinks Eusebius of Czsarea’s motive 
for urging Pamphilus to begin the apology for that father, 
which, owing to the martyrdom of Pamphilus, he himself con- 
cluded, was a desire to aid the cause of Arianism by ascribing 
it to him as its author. (Chap. viii. § 2. pp. 248—250.) 

But the Arian heresy was, as regards its component doctrines, 
in existence long before the times of either Origen or Sabellius ; 
and it would seem that Bishop Bull more rightly refers it 
generally to that Gnostic system which is believed to have been 
perfected, if not founded, by Simon Magus and his followers. 
His words are so much to the purpose, that we trust we shall 
be pardoned for quoting them at length. 





‘Questio utrum Niczenorum Patrum an Arii fides tenenda sit, in hanc 
tandem desinet; an Apostolorum doctrina, impiorum Gnosticorum, qui 
Apostolicas Ecclesias turbarunt, figmentis anteferenda sit, nec ne? Puto 
autem neminem Christianum diu deliberaturum, utram hic partem sequi 
debeat. Ut verbo dicam ex iis que hactenus disseruimus, manifestum est, 
questionem de vera rot Adyov Divinitate atque eternitate, inter Niczenos 
Patres et Arium disputatam, etiam in primeva Ecclesid, adeoque in ipsa 
Apostolicé state, controversam fuisse ; nempe inter sceleratissimos mor- 
talium Gnosticos, et Catholicos, qui Apostolice doctrine constanter adhe- 
serunt: illis Arii partes (quod in immortalem heretici illius honorem 
dictum sit) tutantibus; his verd Niczenam fidem strenué defendentibus. 
Sequantur igitur Ariani duces illos suos, suo periculo; nos Apostolica fide 
contenti erimus.’! 


In other words, Gnosticism, composed of ancient Dualism, of 
neo-Platonism, and modern Judaism,’ had proved from the 
first the great external and so-called scientific opponent of 
Christianity. It had lately, however, found means to pass into 
the Church, through the school of Paul, Bishop of Sermmemta,4r/ah 
who was connected with the Jews and Gnostics of Syria, and 
held much of their doctrine, whilst* Lucian his friend was 





} Defence, sect. iii. chap. 1. § 16. See also Waterland’s List of Arians before 
Arius: t.e. of those who denied the true divinity of Jesus Christ, vol. iii. p. 537, 
&c. (1843.) ‘The Judgment of Primitive Churches.’ 

? Pagan mythology is not mentioned here, as it does not seem to have been 
a lasting enemy to Christianity as these other systems were. It was one of mere 
plurality without unity, and therefore, although the compositions of ante-Nicene 
fathers, such as S. Justin Martyr, 8S. Clement of Alexandria, and others, against 
it, would show that it was undoubtedly, in its degree, an antagonist, it could never 
have been a really powerful one. It stood, as it appears, merely by its supposed 
antiquity, and when that was disproved, it speedily fell. 

3 That Arianism, or Gnostic dogmata under that name, was the immediate 
offspring of the school of Paul of Samosata, has been clearly shown by Mr. New- 
man, in his work on the Arians, chap. i. sect.1; and see Cave’s Life of 
8. Athanasius, section ii.§ 1. In his invaluable notes to his translations of the 
select pieces of S. Athanasius, the former author has shown, from time to time, 
both the points of divarication in the opinions of different heresiarchs, and also 
how they again united. This double phenomenon may be accounted for in some 
measure, by the fact that their peculiar tenets had often existed before them in 
time. Thus vol. viii. p. 41, he points out how and where Paul of Samosata 
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the avowed teacher of Arius and the original Arians, who, for 
his sake, were ready to take on themselves the office of heralds 
and champions of his opinions; it is for this reason, perhaps. 
that 8S. Athanasius thus mentions them together :— 

‘ What are the Scriptures to Paul of Samosata, who denies the Word of 
God and His incarnate’presence? . . . . and of what use are they to the Arians 

. and why do they bring them forward? ... . Thus each of these 
heresies, in respect of the peculiar impiety of its invention, has nothing in 
common with the Scriptures; and their advocates are aware of this, that 
the Scriptures are very much, or rather altogether opposed to the doctrines 
of every one of them.’! 

Such was the antagonist which now prepared to commence 
that series of attacks on the faith of Christ, which, with different 
weapons and varied success, it repeated through Apollinaris, 
Nestorius, and others, until it was driven out of the Church 
dismembered, and well-nigh destroyed, to occupy again its 
original position: once defeated, and its doom was plainly 
sealed—its particular tenets might, indeed, for a season, exert 
a failing authority, and even gain a few particular converts, (as 
its dualism in the hands of the Manichees afterwards gained for 
a time S. Augustine,) but they could never recover their once 
open and extensive influence over the minds of men. 

To close this branch of the subject with a brief return to the 
question which has been already started, and which, in fact, 
gave rise to it. If such be Arianism in its origin and substance, 
what is the degree of guilt which attaches to those who profess 
it? Itis plain, at first sight, that it must be more criminal to 
adopt a dogma which is decidedly anti-Christian, than one which 
is merely the result of a mistaken view of Scripture, or the 
teaching of the Church; and, if we incline to think that, since 
final judgment is not ours, it may become us—repudiating in- 
deed the actions of those who thus, as it seems, acted the part 
of traitors to their Saviour—to leave their temper and intention 
in the obscurity in which so many ages have involved them, we 
should yet remember, on the other hand, that there are cases 





differed from Nestorius; both, however, had, it is plain, for their common foun- 
dation, that diaipecis, or division between Jesus, the man, and Christ, the Hon or 
Influence who came on Him, which had been the dogma of Simon Magus and his 
successors, and against which S. John protests in his later writings, his declaration 
that Jesus is the Christ, forming the point of difference between the teaching of 
his Epistles, (vid. Ist Ep. ii. 22; iv. 2,15,) and those of 8. Paul, which latter, 
having been written before the heretical principle in question had gained so much 
head, are based on the simple assertion of Jesus Christ. Those who oppose the 
doctrine of @eordxos little dream to what they may be committing themselves in 
consequence ; or that its denial first sprang from a system which opposed, not 
merely the doctrines of Christianity, but the very first notions of God and his 
attributes. 

| §. Athanasius to the Bishops of Egypt and Libya. Oxford translation, vol. 
xiii. p. 129, 
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in which we must be jealous for God’s sake. Arius himself 
may have acted in hatred to Christianity, and with the delibe- 
rate endeavour, like Valentinus before him, to overthrow the 
Christian faith ; and there is but too much in his irreligious life, 
his profane writings, and his dreadful death, to impel us to the 
conclusion that such really was the case. Whilst if any con- 
ceive that he may have been guiltless of this charge, and that 
he may have acted as one who was only asserting what he con- 
sidered to be the truth, and cannot therefore be held account- 
able for the ultimate consequences of his words, still we must 
bear in mind that, in no case, can mere verbal protests be 
allowed to set aside actions calmly done and deliberately re- 
peated. He must therefore endure, at least, the charge of 
having adopted—in a spirit, too, of the most revolting profanity 
—a system which undoubtedly proves to be, at bottom, one and 
the same with that of the chain and succession of heresy which 
had been, from the first, coexistent with, and antagonistic to, 
the truth. It must, moreover, be remembered that though he 
would repudiate and could disprove any connexion with this 
system on other points, still, that as in a substantive and 
real question, i.e. a question of fact, denial of the affirmative 
involves the assertion of the negative as the only possible alter- 
native, so, inasmuch as both the Gnostic and the Psilanthropist 
agree in directly asserting the mere humanity of our Lord, it is 
plain that they must have agreed in the prior point of denying 
his Divinity. 

But if our judgment of the heresiarch himself cannot and 
ought not to be in the spirit of charity, lest that charity be 
false, and if the history ‘ of the times shows us that compassion 
and mercy were strangers to so many of his followers, who had 
the sword indeed to smite, but not the arguments to convince, 
still there are those, on the other hand, who would have called 
him their master, in whose case we may more safely adopt 
a rule of clemency. That great class containing all those who 
may be termed, in a wide and general sense, Semi-Arians, 
appear to have been the great intra-ecclesiastical champions of 
the anti-Christian doctrine of Dualism ; it may be said of them, 
(and perhaps of some other heretical bodies also,) that they 
held it in solution; and it seems to have been impossible to 
convince them of its deeply anti-Christian character; at least, 
if they condemn it in words, they are continually forced back 
upon it in fact. What but this is the result of their many 





1 See the letter of the Ecumenical Council of Constantinople, a.p. 381, from 
which we learn that the persecutions inflicted on the Catholics by the Arians 
rivalled, if they did not surpass, any that were ever endured at the hands either 
of Jews or of Pagans. 
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creeds and definitions, of their peculiar terms dyorovovos and 
duovos, and of their insertion or omission of the Greek article 
as they are speaking of the Godhead of the Father or the Son ? 
—(a distinction, by the way, which, as we shall presently see, 
is found in the pages of Eusebius himself.) Certain it is that in 
them we recognise the holders of a doctrine which cannot be 
distinguished, in itself, from that of the Pagans and other dpv7- 
ov0éor, who never professed Christianity at all, or who did so 
only to oppose and subvert it ; and yet we would by no means 
be thought to lay it to the charge of those whom S. Athanasius 
calls ‘ brothers,’ that they made it their serious and deliberate 
endeavour to introduce this doctrine, to the exclusion of its 
opposite, into the Church; for, on the contrary, it forces itself 
on them, and they hold it in opposition to their will and convic- 
tion, and struggle against it, and try to escape it. It is plain, 
too, that an idea may be repeated under different circumstances, 
and in a different manner, so as to make it, in fact, a reproduc- 
tion, and to involve nothing more, at most, than a mere historical 
connexion between its original author and those who so repeat 
it. And, whatever we think of Arius himself, such really seems 
to have been the case with those of his followers, who, by com- 
pulsion and pressure of their system, rather than by voluntary 
choice, are found to have been involved in the snares and pitfalls 
of Ditheism. 

Having described, above, the chief tenets of Arianism as it 
was taught by the heresiarch himself, and as it existed in the 
days of Eusebius of Czsarea, the question, in ascertaining the 
faith of the latter, must be this :—Is there any one doctrine 
among so many different statements, and even counter-state- 
ments, the assertion of which is sufficient to constitute full and 
perfect orthodoxy? and if so, what is it? Dr. Lee lays the 
chief stress of the heresy on its denial of the Eternity of Christ, 
contained in its formula of 7v te ov« jv, and the assertion that 
He was produced é& ov« évtwv. 


‘The leading opinion of Arius,’ he says, ‘ was, as it appears from his 
own statements,! that there was a time in which Christ, the Son of God, 





1 This is far from being a sufficient definition of Arianism in itself. The fol- 
lowing words of 8. Augustine describe a well-known revolution in the opinions of 
the professors of the heresy, though not intended to do so formally. Arius him- 
self is held to have said, ‘If He is a Son, “ natus est "—If “ natus,” there was 
a time when He was nota Son,’ not understanding that it is even natural to God to 
be ‘ sempiternus,’ that the Son may be coeternal with the Father. .... Hence, the 
later Arians cast away that formula and confessed ‘ Non ex tempore ccepisse Filium 
Dei.’ — De Trinitate, lib. vi. § 1. vol. viii. p. 843; and compare S. Jerome's 
account of the anathemas of Valens, at the Council of Ariminum. Contra Luci- 
ferianos, vol. iv. p. 300. 
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had no positive existence whatsoever; that He was begotten—by which he 
understood, was produced out of nothing. These I take to have been the 
leading doctrines of Arius; and those out of which and about which the 
great controversy that agitated the Church soon after it was established by 
Constantine, originated and was carried on.’—Preliminary Dissertation to 
the Theophania, p. xxv. 


And he considers that Eusebius proves himself orthodox, or 
anti-Arian, by such confessions as the following—namely, that 
Christ was the ‘ Only-begotten Son,’ ‘the Mediator,’ ‘ the 
power and wisdom of God,’ ‘ God begotten of God,’ ‘ like the 
Father in all things,’’ ‘ without beginning.’—Prelim. Disser- 
tation, pp. XXV1. XXvil. 

But it must be allowed us to doubt whether these assertions 
alone are full and sufficient proofs of a true and perfect belief. 
Would not a Semi-Arian have confessed most, if not all of 
them? Did not Arius himself acknowledge, (as we haye seen 
in his letters to Eusebius and Alexander,) nay, insist on some, 
—wishing to make his heresy appear as like as possible to the 
Catholic faith, and not the contrary,—as that Christ was the 
Mediator, and the Only-begotten Son? Again, would any of the 
great champions of the truth, S. Athanasius, 8. Hilary, 8. Basil, 
S. Ambrose, the two Gregories, with a host of others, have been 
content to receive them as decisive in the case of another, or 
have consented to stand or fall by them in their own case? We 
cannot think that they would. The following extracts may 
show, in a slight degree, what some of the glorious band of 
Saints and Confessors who fought this great fight for the 
Church, considered the real gist of the matter. 

S. Hilary—‘ Aiunt heretici,’ (Ariani,) ‘non ex Deo esse Chris- 
‘ tum, id est, Filium non ex Patre natum, neque Deum ex natura, 
‘ sed ex constitutione esse,’ &. De Trinitate, bk. iv. § 3. Again, 
‘ Hi qui nunc sunt’ (Ariani) ‘ de natura Dei confutantur.’ Ibid. 
bk. vii. § 7; and see bk. xii. § 2, for the faith of the Church 
on the subject. 

S. Basil—‘ They grant Their being, and that there is a peculiar 
‘ Person of the Son and another of the Father, but they intro- 
‘ duce, rapevoayovat, dissimilarity of Their nature.’ * 

S. Gregory of Nazianzus speaks of 7 "Apevou Svalpeccs, Oration 
14, vol. i. p. 221 C. Cologne, 1690. In his poem ‘ De Vita 
sua,’ he says it was Arius :— 





? When we found Dr. Lee proposing this assertion as a proof of orthodoxy, we 
could scarcely forbear asking ourselves whether he could ever have heard of the 
Homeeusian and Homeean branches of Arianism, whose heresy consists in this 
very assertion. 

‘9 Homily against the Sabellians, Arius and the Anomeans, vol. ii. p. 190 B. 
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és mpOtos eurev » Tpias ov oemréa, 
dpous 8 EOnKev agias, pice HG, 
Tepor aviows Thy auéptoroy ovciay. 


And Elias of Crete observes on his first Oration, as fol- 
lows:— 


‘ Arius unam et eandem Divinitatem in tres Personas, et in tres diversas 
naturas distinguebat: atque Ingenito soli Deitatis vocabulum tribuens, 
Filium et Spiritum Sanctum, tum a Paterna Essentia, tum a Divina Essen- 
tid, submovet.’—P. 78. 


The term érepoovctos, with 8. Gregory of Nyssa, includes the 
whole heresy. On Genesis i. 26. Vol. i. p. 864 B 

S. Ambrose thus enumerates the chief ‘ questions’ of the 
Arians. They assert that the Son is unlike the Father; that 
He began ex tempore; that He is a creature ;—and they deny 
that He is good; that He is the true Son of God; and that He 
is of one Godhead with the Father, in opposition to the words of 
the Apostle,—‘I and my Father are one.’—De Fide, b. i. c. 5. 
(Venice, 4to. 1781). But as the less is inferred from the 
greater, and not the reverse, it is plain that it is from this last 
proposition that the others are deduced. 

S. Epiphanius lays the full stress of the heresy on the fact of 
its having opposed the term of one substance, and on nothing 
else.— Heresy |xix. vol. i. p. 797, § 70 B; and see his Ancoratus, 
vol. ii. p. 55.—‘ They wage fierce war against the Son of God, 
thinking, heretically, that He is entirely alien to the Godhead of 
the Father ;’ (and see p. 120.) 

Philaster describes Arius as introducing a perilous heresy, by 
owning the Son of God to be like God only in name, and not 
believing Him to be ‘ Dei ipsius Patris divinam substantiam,’ 
(chap. 66, p. 130.) 

S. Augustine, in his book on the Heresies, informs us that 
‘ Arius and the Arians were most noted for the error by which 
‘they deny the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to be of one and 
‘ the same nature and substance—or, as it may be more clearly 

‘ expressed, essence—which the Greeks call ovola; but they 

‘ affirm the Son to be a creature, and the Holy Ghost a creature 
‘of a creature—that is, made by the Son.’—Vol. viii. p. 18. 
(Venice, 1733.) 

And last, but most important of all, the great S. Athanasius 
himself speaks to the same effect. To cite the numberless 
examples that may be found in his works would be an endless, 
or, rather, an impossible task, and would take in almost every 
article of his writings. The truth of our assertion, however, 
may be abundantly proved by an inspection of the Indices of 
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the Benedictine edition of his works, or even of the Oxford 
translation of his select pieces. 

It may be allowed us, perhaps, to add to the above list, the 
name of one illustrious modern—our own Bishop Bull—who, at 
the very commencement of his Defence, thus tersely and 
nervously states the case :—‘ In questione de Filii t@ éuoovciw 
...cardo controversiz inter Catholicos et Arianos vertitur ;’ 
and he subsequently defines the heresy thus :—‘ Hec tria, 
‘ scilicet, tov Adyor sive Filium Dei, a Patris natura et substantia 
‘ alienum esse ; proinde Patrem non posse perfecte cognoscere ; 
‘ denique apud Patrem non semper fuisse ac substitisse—hec 
‘jnquam primaria sunt heresis Arianz capita.’—Section iii. 
chap. 10, § 16. He had previously spoken still more plainly :— 
* Quéd unum sint Pater et Filius, nempe essentid ac natura, 
‘ proindeque virtute et operatione, Ariane heresi, veluti ex 
‘ diametro repugnat.’ Sect. ii. chap. 4, § 9. 

If, therefore, the ultimate object of this heresy were less the 
denial of the mere attributes of the Godhead of the Second 
Person of the Divine Trinity, than of that Godhead itself; and 
if the doctrine by which the Council of Nice was enabled to 
detect and expose it, and for which S. Athanasius and other 
Fathers of the Church so long and so fervently contended, were 
that of His consubstantiality, or natural oneness as God with 
the Father, and nothing less—then the question with regard to 
one who has been accused of the heresy, must surely resolve 
itself into this,—not whether he confesses the Eternity, or even 
the mere Godhead of Jesus Christ, but whether he does, or does 
not, so speak of Him as to show that he believes Him to be, 
without reservation, qualification, or evasion of any kind, xar’ 
ovcvav, one and the same God as the Father; if so, whatever 
else he may be suspected of, the charge of Arianism at least 
can never, so far as his writings go, be justly brought against 
him,—otherwise, it is wholly useless to show that he uses any, 
or even every other orthodox term possible; for this he may do, 
and be an Arian still. 

Dr. Lee has undoubtedly brought forward from Eusebius’ 
different writings many passages, in which, as far as they go, he 
speaks precisely as any champion of the faith might have done ; 
but unless, indeed, we are fully prepared to adopt the well- 
known Petavian canon of interpretation of the writings of the 
Fathers, instead of Bishop Bull’s, which might be, in the present 
case, to prove too much, we do not see how single expressions, 
even if fully adequate in themselves, can be admitted to set 
aside systems carefully constructed and formally acknowledged ; 
and the belief of Eusebius we must, in consequence, still 
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crave leave of Dr. Lee, and his other defenders, to think, 
despite occasional assertions of apparently a contrary tendency, 
to be fundamentally Arian ;—the more so, as we have sought in 
vain for any intimation, at Dr. Lee’s hands, of how he himself 
receives, and would have us understand, many of those opposite 
assertions which have armed former writers against their author, 
and which, as they stand, must surely cause, to say the least, 
most grave suspicion of his orthodoxy. 

In offering a few extracts from the works of Eusebius, illus- 
trative of his true faith, it will, perhaps, be thought sufficient if, 
on an occasion like the present, we chiefly confine our attention 
to some of his many and voluminous writings; and we would 
select from the rest those at the head of our article, with the 
important controversial work (comparatively little known) in 
five books, against Marcellus of Ancyra, which Fleury rightly 
describes as ‘that by which we may best judge of the doctrine 
of Eusebius on the Divine Word.’ The contents of the first 
two have been already stated; on those of the last, a few 
preliminary remarks may, perhaps, be allowed us. 

Marcellus, Bishop of Ancyra, in Galatia, is accused by 
Eusebius (whether with full justice, or not, has been doubted, 
for the work, or, as some have thought, the works,’ on which 
his opponent’s assertions are founded, have perished) of five 
heretical propositions, to adopt the classification of Petavius ; 
of which the chief are,—first, that Christ, before the creation, 
had no hypostatical existence, but was a mere impersonal word, 
remaining in the Father as a word unspoken is in man, being 
then, as it is commonly termed, évdsafetos, as opposed to 
mpopopixos Aoyos,* which latter He became when He was uttered 
or produced by the Father, for the purpose of creation. Se- 
condly, that although He was the Word from the beginning, 
He did not become the Son of God until His incarnation; and, 
thirdly, that His kingdom would come to an end, and His 
human nature be put off, after the resurrection, and at that 
period when, as the apostle declares, ‘He shall have delivered 
up the kingdom to God, even the Father. . . that God may be 
all in all.’* 





‘ Baronius, a.p. 347, § 58.—Montfaucon, Diatribe inj Causi Mareelli, c. iv. 
oe 8; and compare 8. Jerome, Catalogue of Ecclesiastical Writers,‘ Eusebius of 

eesarea.’ 

* Fabricius also gives in the 8th chapter of his Lux Evangelii, § 5, a brief 
account of the heresy of Marcellus. 

* Eusebius here gives an unsound meaning to two words which were used in a 
sound one by ante-Nicene fathers. 

‘ S. Athanasius expressly tells us, that at the Council of Sardica, Marcellus 
denied ever having held this opinion at all, and maintained, on the contrary, that 
the kingdom was dvapxov xa) dreAedrnrov (Apology against Arians, § 47. Oxford 
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Eusebius also accuses him of Sabellianism; but, by his 
own confession, wrongly so, as he admits (Eccles. Theol. b. i. 
c.15) that Marcellus had anathematized that heresy. It is of 
less moment, with regard to the present question, that he is 
also charged with something like Nestorianism (Cont. Mar- 
cellum, b.i. c. 2), and with Arian doctrine on the soul of Christ 
(Eccles. Theol. iii. 10),—(this last accusation is repeated by 
Acacius, 8. Epiphanius, Heres. lxxii. § 7, 9), — with other 
points. A brief sketch of Marcellus’s life and actions may 
tend to throw light on these charges, and perhaps, with some, 
even to affect their value. 

He was present at the Council of Nice (on which occasion he 
proved himself an active opponent of the Arian faction), and of 
Jerusalem, A.D. 335, when he is said to have promised that 
he would destroy his obnoxious work; but not doing so, he 
was deprived of his bishopric at Constantinople the year after, 
and banished. It should be observed that the notoriously 
Arian character of these two last assemblies renders their 
decision on a matter of faith wholly valueless. With S. Atha- 
nasius, he was acquitted of all charge at the Council of Sardica, 
though we again find him mentioned in terms of much bitter- 
ness by that of Philippopolis, an Arian schism from Sardica. 
He was restored to his see A.D. 348, through the efforts of 
Constans ; but, on the murder of that emperor, two years after- 
wards, he was again driven from it, and, like so many of the 
orthodox of his time, suffered great hardships and persecutions 
at the hands of the Arians. 

His faith, however, partly as has been thought from Photinus 
having been his pupil, has always been matter of doubt. 
S. Basil and S. Hilary, with Sulpicius Severus, and others,’ con- 
demn him. S. Epiphanius’ account of the manner in which 
S. Athanasius received his inquiries on the subject is well 
known.? He himself seems doubtful whether to consider him 
guilty or not; for, on the one hand, he gives a copy of his letter 
to Pope Julius, in which there is far from being anything here- 
tical; whilst on the other he confesses that, unless he had been 
in some respect to blame, he would hardly have been compelled 
to speak, as he does, in vindication of himself. One thing at 
least is certain, on the Divinity of Christ Marcellus is far more 





translation, vol. xiii. p.73;) and if we may judge from Marcellus’s own letter to 
Pope Julius, given by S. Epiphanius (Heresy Ixxii. § 2, which is that of Marcellus), 
he was equally free of the other charges which Eusebius has brought against him. 

1 See Baronius, a.p. 347, § 61; v. Oxford translation of S. Athanasius, vol. xiii. 
p. 52, note 4. 

? Heresy Ixxii. § 4, p. 837. 

3 We can scarcely subscribe to this remark of S. Epiphanius, considering the 
time when and the heretics among whom Marcellus lived. 
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orthodox than Eusebius and his accusers ; for when he opposes 
the assertion of Asterius, that He is merely the image of the 
Father, by the plain and obvious reply that the image is one 
thing, and that of which it is the image another, Eusebius takes 
on himself the office of champion of the cause, although he has 
no better way of meeting Marcellus than by merely repeating 
the sophist’s original statement—a mode of defence, by the way, 
which Acacius, who co-operated with, or perhaps succeeded 
Eusebius in this office, is also careful to follow ;' whilst to Julius 
he protests against ‘ dividing the Godhead of Christ the Word 
‘from that of the Father, as of necessity involving the belief 
‘ that they are two Gods,’ or the ‘ denial of the Divinity of the 
‘ Son, both which are alike contrary to the Sacred Scriptures.’ 
If indeed the opinions of Marcellus’ clergy may be received 
as any index of those of their Bishop and master, he should, as 
it seems, stand wholly acquitted; for their creed, with which 
S. Epiphanius closes his account of the heresy, (though it must 
be confessed that he withholds the expression of any opinion of 
his own as to its full truth and value, and leaves them to be 
settled by others,”) confesses, as regards the subjects in question, 
the doctrine of the Council of Nice, and no other—anathema- 
tizes Arius, Sabellius, Photinus, and Paul of Samosata; acknow- 
ledges a Trinity of consubstantial Persons, as against both 
Sabellius, Arius, and Macedonius; asserts the Son to be co- 
eternal with the Father, in opposition to the Photinians, 
Aétians, Eunomians, and other Psilanthropists; and to have 
a reasonable soul, against the Arians and Apollinarians; and 
affirms the Holy Ghost to be equal to the Father and the Son, 
against Macedonius and the semi-Arians ;* whilst his own con- 
fession to S. Athanasius, which Montfaucon found at Milan, 
though under the suspicious circumstance that it was ‘ recenti 
manu scriptum,’ seems no less full and precise. It contains 
a condemnation of Arius, a confession of duoovcvos, a denial that 
there is any distinction between the Son and Word, (which he 
had been accused, slanderously as he affirms, of having stated,) 
a protest against Sabellius, an acknowledgment of a substantial 
hypostatic Trinity, a condemnation of the Anomceans—of those 
who say that the Son of God came into a man born of Mary, 
as He had come into one of the prophets,‘—and lastly of Paul 





’ Compare Eusebius and Acacius against Marcellus, the former in his own work, 
b. i.e. 4, p. 24; the latter in S. Epiphanius, Heresy Ixxii. § 6, 7, 8, 9. 

® Tadra tors Ta be’ abrav mpds Tors duodroyntas Kal ratépas ypupevta. ei rolvuy 
Sivarar rapa cuveray voeisba ev KarAloow imdpxew, Kat 3h odtw TerdxOw. el Bt Kal 
excice mddw did ris ev altH TH dwodoyla diadoyis Eopadrral twa Ta ove bpia mdp- 
Xovra, mddw doattws rois pirouabéc tera xOw.—Heresy Ixxii. p. 844 C. 

3 §. Augustine, Liber de Heeresibus. ‘ Macedoniani,’ lii. 

‘This doctrine,’ as Montfaucon here observes, ‘was thought to have been 
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of Samosata and Photinus, the whole being, as Montfaucon 
concludes, a confession, ‘ qué nullam quarto szculo luculentiorem 
fideique Catholicee congruentiorem reperias.’—Diatribe, cap. 6. 

To return: the consideration of those works of Eusebius 
which we have mentioned above, will tend, we imagine, to show 
that their author (and we say it without the slightest wish to do 
him injustice), unlike the orthodox fathers, his contemporaries, 
with S. Athanasius at their head, had no Trinitarian system— 
none at least that was comprehensive, at once, in outline, and 
in detail exact, self-consistent, and in harmony with the whole 
body of Scripture. Thus in the very beginning of his work 
against Marcellus, we find him making our Saviour the mediator 
between God, angels, and men—and, to that end, denying that 
He is properly and by nature any one of the three. The pas- 
sage, condemned in part by Dr. Lee himself, is as follows; on 
Galatians ii. 19, 20 :— 


‘ The Mediator is not of one, but God is one ;—the Mediator then is not 
God, or of whom could he be mediator? for He who is the Mediator, the 
same could not also be God; for the Mediator is not of one, but he stands 
between two—and of what two the Apostle has clearly shown, namely, 
angels and God, between whom is the Son of God. Thus the Son of God 
was Mediator between God and angels, before He became such between 
God and men; and He was not the bare Impersonal Word of God, one and 
the same with God, for thus He could not have been a mediator, but 7 Kai 
mponv,? as the only-begotten Son, full of grace and truth... . but the 
Apostle had said, the Mediator is not of one, (hence). . . He is neither of 
those between whom He mediates. So that He is neither to be considered 
the supreme God (rév éxi mavrév Gedy), nor one of the angels, but the 
Mediator who is between both; for He mediates between the Father and 
angels; so again, when He mediates between God and men, being between 
each class, He is neither of them; i.e. neither He who is the one and only 
God, nor a man like other men.* What then is He if He is neither, but the 
only-begotten Son of God? Now indeed the Mediator between God and 
men, but formerly, in the days of Moses, between God and angels.’—Cont. 
Marcellum, i. 1, 


After one such extract as this it is probable that few will be 





originally professed by Paul of Samosata, and renewed by Nestorius’—(rather, it 
was begun in substance by Simon Magus, and was revived subsequently, and with 
a difference, by the two last-mentioned heretics.) 

1 Dr. Lee’s faint condemnation of this passage is not based, as might perhaps 
have been expected, on the plain denial contained in it, both of our Lord’s proper 
divinity and humanity, but on its doctrine of the mediatorship, which, unheard of 
as it is, is yet of importance far inferior to the other. Dr. Lee concludes a very 
brief note on the subject with merely saying, ‘ Eusebius has misunderstood the 
Scripture here.’— Theophania, p. 6, note *. 

2 Eusebius here plainly asserts the eternity, whilst at the same time he as 
plainly denies the supreme divinity of the Son—thus depriving Dr. Lee’s chief 
test of his orthodoxy of all force and value. 

3 It is not a little singular, that Eusebius here quotes the directly contrary 
words of S. Paul, Eis... @eds, efs wal pecitns @cod kal avOparwy, “ANOPQTIOS 
Xpiords *"Incots.—1 Tim. ii. 5. 
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found to put faith in Eusebius as a Christian teacher, and it 
cannot redound to his credit that in the same chapter of this 
work, written, be it remembered, after the Council of Nice, to 
which he had voluntarily subscribed, we find him classing its 
distinctive doctrine—that the Son is one with the Father, év 
ovova, with the heresy of Sabellianism,' and asserting, soon 
after, that one who, like Marcellus, believes one God, of whom 
70 pév Tt Ilatépa Karel 7d 5é Tidv. ws Simdjv tivd Kai cvvberov 
ovovav év éavT@ elvat,’ is more guilty either than a Sabellian or 
a Jew—especially than the latter, ‘who neither divides the one 
‘ God into Father and Son, like Marcellus, nor introduces the 
‘ doctrine of viorratopia, like Sabellius, but worships one God, 
‘and acknowledges and looks for His Christ.—Eccles. Theol. 
b. i. c. 5. 





1 This charge is made by Eusebius in opposition to the Creed of Nice, which 
anathematized those who said that the Son was é érépas...oto.as. It is true 
that Eusebius, with the Council, adds the term iwécraois to ofoia; his words are, 
év év otoiy ) bmootdca; but he does not prove his right to accuse Marcellus of 
Sabellianism for so speaking ; for, granting, as perhaps on the whole we may, that 
Eusebius himself uses imdoracis for ‘ Person,’ it is more than probable (and Euse- 
bius does not state the contrary) that Marcellus used it as the Council did, and the 
Church subsequently, 7. e. as a synonyme of ofc1a. We say this with Bishop Bull’s 
pardon. See Mr. Newman’s Dissertation on the subject. Oxford translation of 
8. Athanasius, vol. viii. p. 66. 

2 Eusebius confounds this idea of a Divine essence, which was twofold and com- 
— with the orthodox doctrine of the Son being of one substance with the 

ather, and in Him, and peculiarly one with Him. Arius in his letter to Alexander 
does the same; that is, in other words, they accuse the two Catholic doctrines of 
dpoovalorns and wepixwpyots of involving (which they do not) division of the one 
Divine Nature; a charge which arises from their inability to comprehend that the 
distinction of Persons in the Holy Trinity does not involve diversity of Essence ; 
or, on the other hand, that the acknowledgment of one nature, common to all, does 
not imply denial of the difference of Persons, and introduce, in consequence, the 
heresy of Patripassianism. This is a shortsightedness by no means peculiar to 
Eusebius and Arius: Sabellius laboured under it before them, and it is found in 
all the Arians of their time. In connexion with this subject it has formed a 
question in and since the days of Eusebius, whether the Son’s nature and essence 
were begotten by the Father, or His person alone: the latter opinion seems that of 
Eusebius himself, and is ascribed to the Semi-Arians generally by Bishop Bull, 
Defence, sect. ii. c. 9. § 11; and see Mr. Newman’s Arians, p. 319; and is opposed 
by the former, Defence, sect. iv. c. 1. § 7, 8, 9, and by Bingham in his first Sermon 
on the Trinity (vol. ix. p. 342, Straker, 1840). Bishop Andrewes, on the other 
hand, in his first Sermon on the Nativity, Anglo-Catholic Library, vol. i. p. 110, 
holds with the fourth Lateran Council, a.p. 1215, which rules that each of the 
three Persons is that thing—zpayya—or essence, or being, or Divine nature, 
which is alone the principle—dpyn —of all; besides which nothing else can be 
found; and this mpayya ob tor yevviv obre yévvnrov obre exmdpevtoy, K.T.A. 
Harduin, vol. vii. p. 17. The subject is too vast to be entered upon in a note like 
the present. It may suffice to say that Bull and Bingham both agree that the 
Lateran doctrine tends towards, if it does not actually contain, Sabellianism ; 
whilst the Council, on the other hand, condemns the view of Abbot Joachim, which 
they adopt, if not of creating division in that Divine Essence which is indissolubly, 
and for ever, one, yet with destroying its true and proper évérns. It may be 
thought that S. Paul’s words, Hebrews i. 3, xapaxrhp tis iwootdoews, favour the 
doctrine of the Council, as, in fact, Bishop Andrewes urges. 
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But to consider the points of his belief in order and detail. 
It is plain that Eusebius is not to be placed among the lowest 
schools of Arianism, excepting only so far as the least divarica- 
tion whatever from the one true system necessarily involves 
such a descent ; nor is he any disciple of psilanthropist doctrine, 
for we find him, on the contrary, repeatedly and in terms con- 
demning it. Thus, in the Ecloge, b. iii. p. 114, on Hosea xi. 
9,10: ‘lam God and not man—they’ (or as the Septuagint 
reads it, ‘I’) ‘shall walk after the Lord.”—‘ Who,’ he asks, 
‘is God walking after the Lord but the Word of God following 
‘ the Father’s will? who also teaches us not to think Him from 
‘ His incarnation to be a mere man—yidov avdpa—like one 
‘of the just men and saints of old. So b.i. c.1, against 
Marcellus, p. 7, on Galatians i. 11,12: ‘S. Paul teaches that 
pn avOpwrros jv wWiros “Incods Xpiotds:’ and again, Ecloge 
Prophetice, b. iv. p.205, on Isaiah xlv. 14: ‘We may bring 
‘ up this passage not only against those of the circumcision, but 
‘also against such as consider the Saviour to be mere man— 
‘ Writos avOpw7ros—the Ebionites, and the followers of Artemon 
‘and Paul of Samosata ;’ which he repeats in almost the same 
words in his Eccles. Theol. i. 19, p. 91; and see, too, his mention 
of these heretics in his history, Ebionites, b. iii. c. 27; Artemon 
and Theodotus, b. v. c.28; Paul of Samosata, b. vii. c. 28; 
and, lastly, the first book of the Theophania, after recounting 
the superiority of man to other animals, concludes that still, 
on account of his original fall and obvious imperfections, 
which form the other side of the picture, ‘a mighty Saviour 
greater than any son of man, was evidently needful for him.’— 
P. 65. He further classes those who hold the Arian, or rather 
Ebionite doctrine, that Christ differed from other men only in 
his degree of virtue, with the Phantasiasti (or Docetz, a class of 
Gnostics), with the deniers of the pre-existing Son, the Sabel- 
lians, and others, Eccles. Theol. b.i. c.7. But it should 
be observed that as he defines Sabellianism, both here and 
elsewhere, to be, in part, belief of the incarnation of the one 
supreme God, he would seem to be, in fact, including under this 
title not so much these heretics as the professors of the orthodox 
Homoiisian doctrine, and to be confounding the two together, 
which the Arians, as is well known, were continually doing. 

Secondly, for his positive faith. So far is he from leaning to 
the heresy that is termed by modern theology Socinianism, that 
the Divinity of Christ is the rock on which is built his whole 
belief. It forms the one pervading fact of the Theophania, it is 
the foundation of all the doctrines of the Eclogee Prophetice, 
it is the primary truth of the books against Marcellus; in a 
word, it is the prop, and stay, and pillar of his entire religion. 
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We wish we could add the one thing wanting—that he so held 
it as the Scriptures and Catholic Church command it to be held 
—absolutely, fully, and without relation to, or comparison with 
any creature or created essence whatever; but here we are 
compelled to pause: this one seal and stamp of perfect ortho- 
doxy is unhappily wanting, and in consequence the author 
inevitably relapses into heresy. He confesses our Lord to be 
the Son of God indeed, but he does so with a continual tendency 
to lower the mystery of his Divine Generation. He is the one 
Son, as there is only one sun in heaven, Theophania, p. 19, § 30. 
He is the Son put forward by the supreme God as the foundation 
and basement of other things that were to be created by Him, 
Eccles. Theol. i. 8, p. 66. He is, though the Son, only an image 
of the Father, Eccles. Theol. ii. 23, p.141; only His minister, 
like Moses, Eccles. Theol. ii. 14, p. 122, to which we shall pre- 
sently recur. In fact—it is not our conclusion but Eusebius’ 
own—He is in no proper, Divine sense, the Son at all, for He is 
not begotten, é« Tov jun dvTos, like other creatures, Eccles. Theol. 
ii. 2, p. 150 D.! For other like assertions, see Mr. Newman’s 
Notes to his Letter to the People of Czesarea, Oxford translation 
of S. Athanasius, vol. viii. pp. 62, 63; whilst the admission on 
which Dr. Lee relies, that He is the ‘ only-begotten,’ can be of 
no weight whatever ; for, as we have shown above, Arius himself 
allows the same. 

Again, the whole scope and argument of his work against 
Marcellus renders it necessary that he should confess, as he 
does, that Christ is the pre-existing Son of God: but he also 
confines His generation to the period immediately preceding the 
creation, to effect which, as the Instrument of the Father, or as 
Eusebius expresses it, the ‘supreme’ or ‘first’? God, He was 
produced. Again, He is begotten from the Father, (Letter to 
the Czesareans.) He is in a sense one with the Father, (we 
shall return to this shortly,) and is sent by Him in a manner 
peculiar to Himself, and as none of the prophets were sent or 
saints of old ; for further admissions we would refer to Dr. Lee’s 
Dissertation, pp. xxvi. xxvii. &c.; and, lastly, He is both God 
and Lord,—and this point, as containing so much of the gist of 
the argument, must be considered at some length. 

Eusebius acknowledges our Saviour to be God and Lord—so 
much is undoubtedly to be allowed; but that He is the ‘ first’ 
or ‘supreme’ God, and therefore of the same essence and God- 
head as the Father, he does not allow—rather, he repeatedly and 
emphatically denies: this we proceed to show—and first, from 
the books against Marcellus. 








? And see b. i. c.19, p. 89 C, eYewy rod Narpis, kal kara Todrov TvyXavwr. 
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In the following passage we find that, although Eusebius con- 
fesses the Son to be God, and that His generation is ineffable 
and before all time, he nevertheless distinguishes, as plainly 
as words can express, between His Godhead and that of His 
Father. 


‘The Church confesses Jesus Christ, the only Son, and no other— 
not according to the generation of the flesh which He took. . . but 
according to that from God and the Father before all ages, which is 
unknown to all, by which the fulness of the Father's Godhead has 
made—vreorjoaro—Him also, the Son, God. Hence there is one God 
taught in the Church of God, and there is none but He, and there is one 
only-begotten Son of God, image of the Father’s Godhead, and thus God.’! 


The meaning of which is put beyond doubt by comparison with 
other similar passages, thus :— . 


‘No one would be right in calling the Son the Supreme God of all things, 
for of whom is He the | Son, being surrounded with that Godhead which is 
ingenerate and without beginning ?”? 


On S. John i. 9: 


‘As Christ was not sensible light (like the Sun) so neither was he the 
Supreme God of all things . . . for the latter is light unapproached, whom 
no man hath seen or can see; but Christ was in the world, lighting every 
man that came into the world.’ ’—Zccles. Theol. b. i. c. 20, p. 84. 


In b. ii. c. 2, p. 105 of this work, Eusebius makes S. Paul’s 
distinction of é& ov, as applied to the Father, and &v od as 
applied to the Son, 1 Corinthians viii. 6, signify distinct Divine 
natures; and in the 4th chapter (p. 107), he adds, 

* If God—6 @cds—and the Word in Him were év xai ratrov, as Marcellus 
thinks, then He who was generated in the Holy Virgin, who was incarnate, 
made man, suffered, and died for our sins, He was the Supreme God, which 
when Sabellius ventured to assert, the Church of God reckoned him among 
atheists and blasphemers.’ 


The same distinction is also observed in the following pas- 
sage, c. 23 :— 


‘ As a king is one, but his image is carried everywhere, and yet no sane 





1 Eccles. Theol. b. i. c. 2, pp. 61, 62. 

2 Ibid. b. i. c. 7, p. 65 B 

3 §, Basil states and refutes this opinion at great length in the commencement 
of his work De Spiritu Sancto. He ascribes it to Aétius, but wrongly, as this 
pee of Eusebius’ would seem to show. His argument may be thus stated in 

rief :— 

The heretics urge that these prepositions are different in themselves, and there- 
fore, that the natures of the Father and Son which they signify must be different 
also. But, he replies, they are often used without distinction of the three 
Persons of the Holy Trinity; and S. Paul here uses them to distinguish hypo- 
stases, not to introduce diversity of nature—they are all used by him of the 
Son alone, Romans xi. 36; and he concludes, that being thus used of one and 
the same person, they have all like force.—De Spiritu Sancto, vol. iii. pp. 1—8. 
A more complete and triumphant confutation of Eusebius’ doctrine could not be 
imagined. 
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person would say that there were two kings, but one, even he who is 
worshipped through his image; so, as I have often said, the Church has 
received the worship of one God, and worships Him through the Son, as 
through that image.’ 


The Arians, as we are informed by S. Athanasius, and as is 
well known, distinguished between the use and omission of the 
article.! Thus on 1 Corinthians i. 24, Xpuotov Oeod Svvayw Kat 
@ecod codiar, they concluded from its omission before the predi- 
cate that Christ was not the proper power and wisdom of God, 
but was created by it.—(S. Athanasius, Councils of Arim. and 
Seluc. Oxford translation, vol. viii. p. 101, and vol. xix. p. 332.) 
S. Justin Martyr, indeed, in his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, 
speaks of Christ as Qedv rpovtapyovta Kal Kata Thv BovrAnv Tod 
cot capxorromGevra (p.314). But he is so far from building on 
this distinction anything of a Ditheistic superstructure, that he 
is careful, both in that piece and in his Apologies, to imply that 
the Godhead of the Father and the Son is one and the same— 
which Eusebius does not. 

Again, on S. John i. 1, @eds Hv 6 Aoyos, Eusebius considers 
the omission of the article before the predicate to signify that 
our Lord was not the supreme God, or 6 @eds,? but His image 





1 This distinction was true in itself, but wrongly applied by the Arians: thus, 
on the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, the Catholic Fathers observed it against the 
Macedonians. Of the East, 8. Athanasius writes thus to Serapion, Letter i. § 4,— 
‘ Say if you anywhere find the Holy Ghost called merely Spirit—vetua draads— 
without the addition of either rod @cod, or rod Marpds, or Tod Xpiorob Kai Tod Tiod 
... or with the article, that so He may not be pees merely Spirit, Mvetua, but the 
Spirit, 7d Mveiua. . . or Paraclete, or Spirit of truth, 7. e. the Spirit of the Son, who 
says, “I am the truth”... and thus the Holy Ghost is never found without the 
article or the aforesaid addition of title. So, in Galatians iii.2.... of what Spirit 
were they partakers, but that which was given to those who believe and were regene- 
rated through the laver of the new birth.’'—§ 5, 6, 7 are filled with examples of this 
assertion from all parts of Scripture. So, of the West, S. Jerome in his translation 
of the work of his master, Didymus of Alexandria, De Spiritu Sancto, says, 
‘§. Paul mentions the Holy Ghost with the article, as if bearing witness that He 
is solitarium et unum, when he does not say simply Mvetya Gyov, or Spiritus 
Sanctus, but with the article, 7d Mvedya, Hic Spiritus—and he says that Isaiah 
prophesied through 7d Mveiya &yov, per hunc Spiritum . . .. Again—‘ The Holy 
Ghost is almost always named with the article, as Romans viii. 16, and John vi. 63. 

. - as also in many other places of Holy Scripture: and if He be perhaps men- 
tioned once or twice without the article it is with some addition, as showing His 
greatness ; sometimes He is mentioned without it, when not Ipse per se, but His 
participation is spoken of, as in 2 Kings ii. 15, and Galatians v. 16, Spiritu— 
mvevpari—ambulate.’—Vol. iv. part i. pp. 495, 504. Benedictine Edition, Paris. 
See Bishop Middleton on S. Matthew i. 18. 

2 Bp. Middleton, on S. John i. 1, refers to Origen as making the same distinc- 
tion ; but the meaning of the latter cannot have been to teach what was afterwards 
called Arianism, inasmuch as he mentions among ‘false and godless doctrines,’ on 
the one hand, denial of the Son’s id:érns or personality, as being érépay mapa thy 
Tov Tatpds, ‘and the making Him God and Son therefore only in name; and, on 
the other, ‘the denying His Godhead, and the asserting, indeed, His idiérns, and 
that His essence, ofoi, is kata mweprypdny, other than His Father's.’ Origen, 
therefore, would teach that the Son has His Godhead from the Father, as the 
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and likeness only, and nothing more ; in opposition to Marcellus, 
who considered, and truly so, that our Saviour is naturally one 
and the same God, as He of whom the article is used. Eusebius 
writes thus :— 

‘S. John teaches us most plainly that there is first to be considered the 
supreme God of all things; He is the Father of the Word, and with Him 
was the Word; then after Him we are not to be ignorant that even the 
Word, His only-begotten Son, was not the supreme God—o émi mavraév 
@cds—but still was God, Geds jv ; for the conjunction “ and” ’ (in “ and the 
Word was God”) ‘ connects the Godhead of the Son with the Father, that 
we might see the supreme God, with Whom was the Word, and God the 
Word—@cdv avrov rév Aéyov—as the image of the God, rod Gcod, not in 
soulless matter, dAy, but as in a living Son, and one made as like as possible 
to the archetypal Godhead of the Father.’! 

Lastly, on verse 17 of the same chapter, he infers, from the 
application of the same preposition—6éva—both to Moses and to 
Christ, that they were alike mere instruments in the introduction 
of the covenants of the law and grace. (Eccles. Theol. b. ii. 
c. 14, p. 122.) It is little, after this, that, on Proverbs viii. 22, 
he plainly terms Christ a creature, (Eccles. Theol. b. iii. c. 2, 
p- 150 D,) in which place we cannot but recognise, as Petavius 
says, the Arian dogma, that Christ was created indeed, but 
differed from other creatures in being created by God dyecas . . 
. . to be his instrument in the work of creation—a dogma which 
is professed by Acacius, the successor of Eusebius in the see of 
Ceesarea, and the representative of his teaching, and which is 
stated with all its consequences, and fully refuted by S. Athana- 
sius, “ De Synoda Niczena.” 

We will now turn to the Ecloge Prophetice, and when we 
have looked through them, we doubt if our readers will require 
any further proof as to what was the real faith of their author. 
We would first premise, however, that when we made acquain- 
tance with this work, through the selections which Dr. Lee has 
given from it in his dissertation and notes to the Theophania, 
we conceived that it would fully vindicate Eusebius’ orthodoxy 
in all time to come, and we thought that the question had 
been much affected, and his memory much wronged, by its 
suppression for so long a period ;—but when we took it up for 
ourselves, we were speedily compelled to adopt a very different 
conclusion. Well might Lambecius say of it, that it is ‘ Arian- 





source of it, but that that Godhead in itself, thus derived, is not inferior to the 
Father’s, which of course is the Catholic doctrine. At the same time, Bp. Middle- 
ton, both here and on 8. Luke i. 15, establishes, as we think, that this distinction 
of @ecs, with and without the article, is unwarranted. That Eusebius’ doctrine, at 
least, is not that of the Church at large on the passage in question, but is diame- 
trically opposed to it, may be seen from S. Athanasius, Orations ii. and iv. against 
the Arians, Oxford translation, vol. xix. pp. 325,512. 8S. Hilary de Trinitate, b. vii. 

9,11. Theophylact in loco, and others. 

1 Eccles, Theol ii. c. 17, p. 127. 
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ismo infectus ;? and we now conceive it to be the most purely 
Arian of any work of early theology extant,’ (except only, per- 
haps, the same author’s books against Marcellus.) It seems, 
indeed, impossible to draw any essential distinction between 
the doctrines contained in it, and many of those in the letters 
of Arius, or the fragment that remains to us of his Thalia; but 
of this our readers shall judge for themselves. 

And firstly, Dr. Lee informs us (Dissertation, p. 34, and note 
p- 342), that because in this work Eusebius applies the ‘ four- 
lettered name’ to Christ, he cannot be justly accused of 
Arianism; but when drawing this conclusion, the learned 
doctor must surely have overlooked the express qualification 
with which that admission is made. Thus, having said that 
‘the name in question, which is improperly rendered by Kvpuos, 
‘is in no case applied by Scripture to any angelic power, but to 
‘ God alone, wherever 6 @eds, or the Lord, 6 Kvpuos, who is He 
‘ that is meant by this expression, is recorded to have held per- 
‘sonal intercourse with men;’ Eusebius adds—‘ whether it is 
‘referred to the ingenerate nature of the God of all things, or 
‘to His word; whom, as being the second cause, and God, and 
‘ Lord (Kvpvov—Q@eov anarthrous), Holy Scripture is accustomed 
‘to address by the title that is expressed by this, the name 
‘ which the Hebrews mention not.’—P. 5. 

In fact, this distinction between ‘a first and second God’ 
forms the key to Eusebius’ mode of interpretation of all these 
Divine appearances; it being his great object to prove, that 
though it was not an angel, but God, who was pleased thus to 
manifest Himself, it was not ‘ the first’ or ‘supreme’ God, but 
‘the second after Him,’ viz. His only-begotten Son the Word ; 
‘ for it would be,’ he argues, ‘ to do dishonour to the former, to 
‘ think that He who is infinite, immutable, and invisible, should 
‘confine Himself, personally or topically.’ Thus, in the first 
book, p. 8, on the Divine appearance vouchsafed to Abraham, 
he says: ‘It is worth knowing whether, in these passages, it is 
‘an angel who is shown to have made these declarations to 
‘ Abraham, or God Himself, or some third person beside them— 
‘the Word of God—whom, after the most supreme Father and 
‘ God of all things, it is the custom of Holy Scripture to call 
‘Lord and God.’ And at p. 11, also cited by Dr. Lee for its 
use of the ‘ four-lettered’ name, he asks, how those of the cir- 
cumcision, and such as do not admit that there pre-existed a 
second Godhead of the Son, after the ingenerate nature, can 





' In other passages, again, it may be said to throw more light @ priori on the 
first principles of Semi-Arianism than any other work of the time that we have, 
as the books against Marcellus show most plainly its ultimate tendency. Each, too, 
— in its degree, a remarkable illustration of the temper and character of the 
author. 
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refer these visions to the supreme God, who is immutable, and 
who, as filling all space, cannot be thought to have been con- 
- fined to some small portions of it, or to have been seen by 
Abraham and the prophets. And on Genesis xviii. 19, (p. 
12): * Doubtless the Lord Himself, 6 Kupios, speaks here of 
‘another Lord; how therefore is it possible to conceive the 
‘supreme God to have spoken thus?’ He decides, p. 12, 
that it is not spoken of any angel; but if neither of such, nor of 
the supreme God, ‘ one only solution remains, if we would keep 
‘ immutability and invisibility for the Ingenerate Essence; viz. 
‘ that we should refer the words recorded as from God to His 
‘Word; for on Him alone, after the God of all things, do we 
‘ find even the four-lettered title bestowed, since to Him, as the 
‘ only-begotten and heir of the Father, even this Divine concep- 
‘ tion is adapted.’ 

In fact, almost every page of the first book of this work pre- 
sents us with fresh instances of the same doctrine. On S. John 
xx. 17 (p. 14), Eusebius says: ‘ Our Saviour here teaches us’ 
(not of another person, but) ‘ of another Lord, the Father.’ 

At p. 16 he speaks of Christ as by Himself 6 Kupuos kai 6 
Qcds ta Sevtepeia THs watpixns éréxwv OcdrynTos: and on 2 Tim. 
i. 16, he informs us that S. Paul refers to the Ingenerate and 
Father of all the power and authority over all things, and over 
the Son himself, giving to Him ta devtepeia peta tov Ilatépa 
TiS KaTa TavTwV TOV yeyevnucvov apyns Te Kal Searrotelas— 
and see pp. 20, 21. 

At p. 32, on Exod. xxxiii. 1, we find :— 

‘The command given by God to Moses, must not be referred to any 
angel, but to God alone, and to the Lord, who is throughout the whole 
history spoken of d:a rod rerpaypdypov; but yet it is neither holy nor pos- 
sible to suppose that the God and Maker of all things so far condescended, 
as to take His station éi cwparixod dpovs, and to lead the people as 
a teacher, . . . but we should refer it to the Divine Word, the minister of 
the Father’s will, who (p. 33) teaches the people the rites of the worship 
due to His own supreme Father and God of all things.’ 


The last instance that we will offer on this branch of the 
subject shall be the following ; of all, perhaps, the most plain 
and decided: on Exod. xxxiii. (p. 44):— 


‘It was not,’ he says, ‘an angel, but the Lord, described 81a rod rerpa- 
podppovs who spake face to face with Moses... who also taught Moses ,. . to 
now the only true God, and God the Word, whom He sent, who is in the 
second place after the Father, as both God and Lord; ... and He gave him 
this first and most necessary knowledge, that he might not transfer his 
conceptions of the supreme God to the Word who was speaking with him, 
through excess of the glory of what he saw ; and He then teaches that the 
Father is the first and only true God. . . . This we have said, rois BovAo- 
pevois, that without doubt it was neither the God, ray ddov, nor any angelic 





1 Besides the passages cited by Dr. Lee, this term is used of Christ in pp. 42, 43; 
but with the same distinction as above. 
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power who spoke to Moses, but the Divine Word Himself, whom we have 
rightly believed to be, after the Father and Lord of all things, the Second 
God and Lord of all, as also, indeed, the Evangelist $. John more clearly 
teaches us, c. i. 1.’ 


And the same canon of interpretation is applied to the pro- 
phetical books: thus, in the introduction to his extracts from 
the Proverbs, we are informed, p. 98, that— 

‘ Wisdom, a Divine being with a nature every way virtuous, is the same 
as the Second cause of all things after the first God, and as God the Word, 
who was in the beginning with God, ré Ge, and who governed and econo- 
mized all things, even those on earth, through the preventing providence 
of God, and who was also created before all essences and hypostases, 
being the beginning of the ways of the whole creation.’ [Christ spoke to 
Job of Himself.] (p. 108.) ‘ But it is not to be thought spoken rot Geod trav 
dr@v, because it is not becoming—evoeSes—to refer it to Him who compre- 
hends all things; the God of all; but it may be spoken becomingly and 
without violence of the Word of God, our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.’ 


On Isa. xix. 1, (p. 188) :— 


‘It is neither credible nor holy, in my opinion, to refer this to the Inge- 
nerate nature rod rav dAwv Geod, as if he were to be borne on a cloud, and 
to stay in a bodily Egypt (év r7 copartxy Alyirre@), so that it should be 
thought to be spoken of the Word rov Gcod, .... who was carried into Egypt 
in His infancy.’ 


Lastly, on chapter xlviii. 12 of the same prophet (p. 206) :— 


‘The Word rot Gcotd after the Ingenerate dpxn of all generate things is 
called mpdros Oeds. Him the Father sent, and with Him the Holy Ghost 
also, to economize the salvation of men, and to Him He spoke in the 
xooporroiia, “ Let us make man,” and that plainly as one commanding and 
directing another.’ 

We shall return to this shortly. 

The comparison of this last passage with others, (as in the 
books against Marcellus,) in which the author condemns the 
idea of a second God, will perhaps show that by force and 
necessity of his system, if his belief may be so termed, what 
he protests against in words he is compelled to admit in fact ; 
for, a distinction once made between the Essence (as well as the 
Persons) of the Father and Son, and a Ditheism must follow as 
an inevitable consequence: not perhaps of necessity the original 
Eastern or Pythagorean’ Ditheism of two co-ordinate Deities,’ 
but rather a Gnostic one, which acknowledged a supreme God, 
and a Second inferior to Him.’ In this, as was constantly 
urged by the Fathers of the Church, resulted the belief, not of 
Eusebius alone, but of all those who eschewed Psilanthropism, 





1 Archelai et Manetis Disputatio; Reliquise Sacre, vol. iv. p. 267, c. 51, 1818. 

2 Hyde, de Religione Persarum, c. i. p. 26, tells us that the doctrine of two co- 
ordinate principles was originally an innovation, and was held by heretical divisions 
of the magi, the orthodox being ‘ Unum sternum ....alterum creatum.’ 

3 Tillemont on Cerinthians, at the beginning. 
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indeed, but, confounding the Catholics with the followers of 
Sabellius, refused to admit one and the same Godhead of the 
Father and the Son, lest, acknowledging the Incarnation and 
death of the latter, they might appear to be convicted of 
Patripassianism. 

In dismissing the Ecloge Propheticse, we would merely ob- 
serve further, that it was written, as appears from the mention 
of a persecution then raging, p. 26, before the Council of 
Nice: and if so, it will not be difficult, we presume, even from 
the few extracts we have given, to answer Dr. Lee’s question 
(Theophania, Preliminary Dissertation, p. xlv. note 3, and p. 342), 
‘What are we to think of the assertion of Athanasius, that, 
‘ up to the time of the Council of Nice, Eusebius held the opi- 
‘nions of Arius [denying the Divinity of the Son?']’ That 
eminent Saint and Confessor, to whom, under God, and after 
the Apostles, we owe the Christian faith, is neither mistaking 
nor misrepresenting, but is asserting a simple matter of fact— 
the full truth of which the publication of the work in question 
has established in a most remarkable manner. 

The Theophania, from its more miscellaneous character, does 
not present so many decided statements; yet there is in it sufficient 
to show that the opinions of the author are the same in this as 
in others of his works. Thus we find him, p. 10, distinguishing 


essentially the Word of God from the supreme God. 


‘Others,’ he says, ‘name this same being Universal nature; others, the 
Universal soul; others, Fate; and others say that He is the God who is 
beyond all. But I know not how they confound together the things that 
are so greatly and widely different ; and (thus) cast down to the earth, and 
mix up, that Governor of all, that Power of (eternal) existence which is 
above all, with bodies (and) with perishable matter ; affirm that He is the me- 
dium both of irrational and rational animals, and is comprehended both in 
those that are mortal, and immortal. But these things they (do).’—§ 20. 
b. i, Dr. Lee’s translation. 


1 The words in brackets are Dr. Lee's, there being nothing in the original to 
answer to them, or on which to found their assertion. Dr. Lee gives only part of 
the passage of 8. Athanasius, taken from the Letter to the Bishops of Africa, and 
in his citation he falls into one or two inaccuracies. ‘Thus he refers for it to 
Valesius’ Life of Eusebius, where it is not found, being among that author's collec- 
tion of ‘ Testimonies of the Ancients against Eusebius ;’ secondly, as noticed above, 
it says nothing about ‘the Divinity of the Son,’ but it is in vindication of the par- 
ticular term ‘of one substance.’ The passage in full, which is much more strict and 
precise than Dr. Lee’s words would lead us to suppose, is as follows. ‘The Bishops 
of old, nearly 130 years ago, both those of the great Rome and of our own city’ (he 
refers to the Dionysii), ‘ wrote and condemned those who call the Son a creature, 
and not of one substance with the Father ; and Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea, knowing 
this, at one time united with the Arian heresy, and afterwards subscribed the 
Council of Nice, assuring the people of his diocese that he had known, even among 
the ancients, some learned and illustrious Bishops and writers apply the term “of 
one substance ” to the Godhead of the Fatherand the Son.’—Letter to the Africans. 
Benedictine Edition of 8S. Athanasius’ Works, vol. i. § 6. 
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At p. 89 he speaks on the same subject, as we have seen, 
that he so continually does in the Eclogee Propheticz :— 


‘Plato alone of all the Greeks, (as) it seems to me, adhered more 
eminently to (the true) philosophy; and held correctly respecting that 
good being who is the First and cause of all; and became truly wise 
respecting the Second (cause) who is the Creator of all.’! 


And, whatever may be the case with this work, it is plain 
that the principle which Dr. Lee is pleased to lay down in 
his note on the passage, to account for the doctrine contained 
in it, cannot be applied to the Eclogee Prophetice, or to the 
books against Marcellus ; for in neither of these is he ‘ arguing 
‘with the philosophers of his day,’ and therefore ‘naturally 
‘enough seizing upon those things which they appeared to 
‘hold in common with himself.’ We should have thought, too, 
that the doctrine of a ‘second cause’ and ‘second God’ and 
‘second Lord’ was one which an orthodox Christian Bishop 
would not even have appeared to hold in common with the 
philosophers, for a moment; at least, as Eusebius holds it. 

Dr. Lee, indeed, it must be owned, does not appear to think 
that the professing this Ditheistic doctrine should necessarily 
include Eusebius among the Arians ; to which we can only say, 
that as there are but two bodies of men, so far as we are aware, 
who have professed this opinion, either by implication or 
avowedly, the followers of Arius and those of Manes, it is plain 
that if Eusebius be taken from the one class, it can only be to 
place him in the other. If he be acquitted of Arianism he must 
necessarily be condemned of Manicheism; and it will not 
greatly improve his position, we imagine, to adopt the latter 
alternative. To rank him among the orthodox Christians is 
impossible, for of these not one could be found who would not 
have loudly and indignantly repudiated this his characteristic 
dogma; his choice, therefore, so far, lies between heresy and 
heathenism. 

Sure we are (as far as his writings can be taken as an index 
of his mind), that he will never consent to resign this opinion ; 
for he maintains it with as much boldness and tenacity as if it 
formed a fundamental tenet both of the Scriptures and of the 
belief of the Fathers of the Church before his time, instead of 
being, as it is, diametrically opposed to both. And he does so, 
we must be allowed to say,—his books against Marcellus are our 
warrant for the assertion,—with all the bitterness and intolerance 
of a modern liberal, who, unable to maintain the goodness of his 





1 See, too, the Eccles. Hist. i. 2—‘The Word... the Second cause of the Uni- 
verse next to the Father ;’ and x.4—‘The Saviour, the Lord Jesus, the Second 
cause of our blessings ;’ both near the beginning of the chapters. 
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cause, and falling into frequent self-contradictions in his endea- 
vour to uphold error, has no better way of silencing an opponent 
than by attacking him in a strain of personal abuse and invec- 
tive. Nor does this most fatal error stop with itself; it will be 
found to pervade and distort our author’s whole belief; and so 
indeed it must be: for how is it possible that a creed can be 
really Christian which is built upon an assumed distinction 
between the Nature of the Father and the Son ?—whether the 
latter be considered, with the Gnostics, an Aon; with the 
Semi-Arians, an inferior God ; or with the Ebionites, the Cerin- 
thians, the Theodotians, the Paulianists, the Arians, and the 
followers of the modern Socinus, a mere man. If it be made 
to bear at first sight some slight resemblance to Christian doc- 
trine in outline, a very little examination will suffice to show 
that in almost every peculiar point of detail they differ most 
widely. To give a few instances of this in the case of Eusebius. 

The doctrine of the Scriptures, as authoritatively declared 
at Nice and Constantinople, is, as is known to all, that Jesus 
Christ our Lord is the one God and Maker of all things: 7.e. in 
His Divine Essence He is, equally with the Father, the Efficient 
Cause ; personally, as the Son, he is the Instrumental Cause, of 
the creation.’ The former assertion is implied in the declara- 
tion that He is of one substance and glory with the Father ; and 
the latter is plainly stated in the words 8’ od ta travta éyévero, 
‘by whom all things were made.’ Now here Eusebius will be 
found to err in a very remarkable manner: denying Christ to 
be by nature of the same dignity as the Father, he is compelled 
to deny that He is, in any true sense, His co-operator; and, 
e.g. in the work of creation he limits His part solely to that 
which is peculiar to Him as the Son : making Him a mere instru- 
ment in His hands, or an agent, or servant, acting in obedience 
to His commands; whilst, as we shall shortly see, he excludes 
the Holy Ghost from all share in Their actions whatever. So 
that with him the term 6 @éeds is the peculiar title of the 
Father, Kupvos or 6 Kupvos that of the Son, and «ticya, or 
rather xticua xticpatos—for by his expression of a ‘ Second 
God’ he explains himself to mean, in fact, merely a creature— 
that of the Holy Spirit. 

Not so, but far otherwise, spoke the Catholic Fathers of his 
age -— 

‘ When the Son works, the Father is the worker,’ says S, Athanasius, 
‘and the Son coming to the saints, the Father is He who cometh in the Son, 
as He has promised when He aes *‘T and my Father will come, and will 


make our abode with him.” . . . Therefore ... . when the Father gives 
grace and peace, the Son also gives it, as S. Paul signifies in every epistle, 





1 See Suicer, Symbolum Nicsenum, p. 180. 
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writing, ‘Grace to you, and peace from God our Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” . . . For if there were no unity, nor the Word the proper 
offspring of the Father’s substance, as the radiance of the light, but the 
Son were divided in nature from the Father, it were sufficient that the 
Father alone should give, since none of generate things is a partner with 
his Maker in His givings; but, as it is, such a mode of giving shows the 
oneness of the Father and the Son.’' 


So S. Ambrose— 

‘ Ubi operatio aliqua divina, aut Patris, aut Filii, aut Spiritis designatur, 
non solum ad sanctum Spiritum, sed etiam ad Patrem refertur et Filium : 
nec solum ad Patrem, sed etiam ad Filium refertur et Spiritum,’? 

Again— 

‘Si... una pax, una gratia, una caritas, una communicatio est Patris, et 
Filii, et Spiritfis sancti; una certe operatio est; et ubi una operatio est, 
utique non potest virtus esse divisa, et discreta substantia. Nam quomodo 
operationis ejusdem gratia conveniret ?’ § 


And so 8. Basil throughout the 16th chapter of his work on 
the same subject, and S. Jerome’s translation of Didymus— 

‘In omnibus . . . approbatur eandem operationem esse Patris, et Filii, 
et Spiritis sancti.’—Vol. iv. p. 505. 


At p. 514 he adds— 

‘In efdem operatione unam esse substantiam; et reciprocé eorum que 
dpoovora sunt, operationem quoqué non esse diversam.’ ¢ 

Again, on the doctrine of the Divine Unity Eusebius is, we 
might say of course, equally in error. He does not, it is true, 
deny it, but he utterly destroys its force by laying the stress of 
it, not with Scripture and the Church, (from 8. John x. 30, ‘I 
and my Father are one, év,’) in the sameness of essence of the 
three Persons of the Holy Trinity; nor on that of Their har- 
mony of will, with the Arians; but, with a view peculiar to 
himself, he places it in Their communion of glory—thus, in 
point of fact, not only destroying it altogether, but producing 
a positive schism between those Divine Beings, the Personal 
union of Whom is so close and perfect, as to transcend all 
attempts of man alike to conceive or to express it. His words 
are these :— 


‘The Father has given to Him’ (the Son) ‘of His peculiar glory; and 
He, likewise, has given it to His own, in imitation of Him, John xvii. 22, 
. . . Thus, therefore, the Father and Son are one, according to the com- 
munion of that glory which the latter has given to His disciples, and dig- 
nified them with partaking of the same évdars.’ 


1 §. Athanasius. 3d Oration against the Arians, §11. We have adopted Mr. 
Newman’s rendering, Oxford translation, vol. xix. pp. 416, 417. 

? De Spiritu Sancto, b. i. ¢. 3, § 40. . 

5 Ibid. b. i. c. 12, § 1381. See also chaps. 13, 14; b. ii. c. 2, § 25, c. 13, § 154; 
b. iii. c. 9, § 58, &e. 

* Theodoret on Romansi. 1. ’Agdpwe .. . abrov nal 6 Matp wal 6 Tids nad rd 
&yov Mvetpa, xer.A—And Dialogue 4. De Spiritu Sancto, vol. v. parti. pp. 1053 
—1056. 

5 Eccles. Theol. b. iii. c. 19, p. 193. 
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Lastly, there is one main doctrine of the Holy Trinity, neces- 
sary at once, if we may so speak, to its consistency, and signi- 
ficant of the close incomprehensible union of the Divine Persons 
who compose It. We speak of the doctrine revealed to us by 
S. John, chap. i. 18, 6 povoyevns Tids, 6 @v eis Tov KONTOV TOD 
Ilarpos, (and conf. iii. 13,) which is termed by the Church 
meptywpnars, or circumincessio, of which so clear a description 
is thus given by Bishop Bull :— 

‘Ita... unum sunt Pater et Filius, ut in Patre sit Filius, et in Filio 
Pater; neque alter ab altero separari possit. Quem unionis modum Grecé 
meptxepnoww, Latini vero, qui de schola sunt, theologi, circumincessionem, 
alii circuminsessionem appellant.’ ! 


He afterwards truly adds— 


‘Tllud imprimis considerandum est, hanc divinarum Personarum 
meptxopnow revera maximum esse mysterium, quod religiosé adorare 
potius, quam -curiosiis rimari debemus. Nulla similitudo usquequaque 
apta ad illam illustrandum excogitari potest; nulla ipsam oratio digné 
satis explicare valet; siquidem unio est, que supra omnes alias uniones 
eminet,’ ? 

On this mysterious, but sublime truth, Eusebius, as an 
inevitable consequence of his essential distinction between the 
nature of the Father and the Son, also greatly errs. It is true 
that in the Theophania (p. 179) he speaks of the Son as ‘ with 
the Father, and in Him,’ but when he comes to explain the 
manner of that mutual évorns, we find him plainly mistaking, 
lowering, and at last entirely destroying it. Thus, in the 
Ecloge Propheticz he falls into what may be termed a kind of 
Nestorian doctrine, saying, "Ev @ (Xpiore) éruyxavev oik@v 
@ecds 6 Tlatip, kata To’ Kyo év r@ [larpl cai o Tarnp ev éuol :’ and 
in the Eccles. Theol. b. i. c, 20, § 5, he says— 

‘ Christ pre-existed, not as Marcellus supposes, in the mind of the 
Father, but in his bosom; for as our Saviour has promised that we should 
rest in the bosoms of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, so the Son also rests in 
the bosom of the Father.’*® 

But perhaps the most extraordinary passage to be met with in 
Eusebius, or any writer who has found supporters of his 
orthodoxy, is the following; in which, having before confessed 
Arianism, he now, by anticipation, falls into its lawful, nay, 





1 Defence, sect. 4, c. 4, § 9. 

2 Ibid. § 14, and see Mr. Newman’s Arians, ec. 2, sect. 3, p. 189. 

® And see b. iii. c. 19, p. 193, where on S. John xvii. 21, he again destroys the 
peculiar union of the Son with the Father, by extending it to the disciples also. 
The unity of the Father with the Son ‘is not, as Marcellus thinks, of the Word 
made one with God, and joined to Him in essence. . . . The Father is so in the 
Son, as He wills also to be in us.’ See on the other hand, 8. Theophylact (for 
instance,) on the same passage, for the Church’s doctrine : ‘ “ That they may be all 
one,” that is, that they may have peace and harmony, and “in vs,” that they may 
keep the faith in us without division.’ 
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inevitable consequence, Macedonianism. On Ephes. iv. 6, 
‘ One God and Father of all,’ he says :— 

‘ He alone would receive the title of one God, and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; and the only-begotten Son is God, who is in the bosom of 
the Father; but the Paraclete Spirit is neither God nor Son, (ovre eds ovre 
Yiss,) since He has not, like the Son, received his generation from the 
Father, but He is one of those things that were made by the instrument- 
ality of the Son, (8a rod Yiod,) “ for all things were made by Him, and with- 
out Him was not any thing made.”’—John i. 3, 


Eusebius wholly omits the remainder of the sentence; he 
should have added the words, ‘that was made.’—Eccles. Theol. 
b. iii. c. 6, p. 175. 

Here our extracts from the writings of Eusebius shall close. 
It may perhaps be urged in his defence, that in using such 
language of our blessed Lord as we have shown that he does, 
he is only following the stream of ante-Nicene statements. 
It may be said, for instance, that the Fathers of that period 
have spoken of a generation of Christ immediately preceding 
the creation; and have, in short, distinguished, if not in 
Eusebius’ actual terms, between the supreme God and the Son. 

This, if asserted with proper qualifications, cannot be denied ; 
but neither can it be admitted as any excuse for Eusebius. 
With regard to the doctrine of the generation immediately 
before the creation, and the five ante-Nicene Fathers who were 
its chief maintainers, it can only be necessary to say at present, 
that the subject has been treated fully, and their orthodoxy 
substantially vindicated, by Bishop Bull, in the fifth and three 
following chapters of the third section of his ‘ Defence ;’ to 
which may be added, Mr. Newman’s note on the Nicene 
Anathema, mplv yevvnO7jvat ov« jv.—Oxford translation, vol. viii. 
p. 272. 

Again, on the Divine nature of our Lord, the expressions of 
the Fathers of the time in question may be in a measure 
similar to those employed by Eusebius. Thus, S. Irenzeus may 
speak of the Father as commanding the Son at the creation ;' 
and §. Clement of Alexandria, as Dr. Lee has pointed out,’ 
may speak of the Son as the ‘second cause;’ but, before we 
condemn the one or acquit the other, we shall do well to throw 
a few considerations of the following kind into the scale. 





' Bull’s Defence, sect. ii. chap. 5, § 6. What Bull here alleges in favour of 
8S. Irenzeus, (‘Scilicet Deus verbo suo creationem mundi precepit non ut 
Dominus servo: Filium enim Dei disert® ibidem eximit Irenseus ex eorum 
humero, que constituta, facta, et subjecta sunt : sed ut Pater Filio, ejusdem cum 
Ipso increatee nature, divini imperii, ac potestatis, consorti,’) cannot be urged 
for Eusebius: for first, he does make the Father command the Son as a servant, 
such as Moses was; and secondly, he does not except Him from the number of 
things created, as we have shown. 

? Theophania, b. ii. p. 90, note 10, ad finem. 

ecs 
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Eusebius is never found to use, indeed he carefully excludes 
from his pages, any language on this subject, higher than that 
of semi-Arianism. There is in him no dwelling, as, on the one 
hand, on a personal subordination; so, on the other, on an 
essential equality. He has nothing, for instance, at all resem- 
bling the doxology with which S. Clement closes his Pedagogue: 
no moral confession, if we may be allowed the expression, that 
Father and Son are one God. Could we discover, indeed, the 
slightest trace of this line of truth in his writings, we should be 
able, at least, to suspend our judgment in his case; but it is 
the total want of any thing of the kind that weighs him down, 
and that even more than his positive assertions on the other 
side ; assertions which, in the above case, we should be able to 
understand in his favour, but which, as it is, we have no 
alternative but to interpret according to the heresy in question. 

On the other hand, the ante-Nicene Fathers are careful, 
whenever they approach this subject, to confess it to be the 
truth, and that both avowedly, as in their writings to Christians, 
and by implication, as in those to the enemies of the faith; but 
they do not, and indeed, from the nature of the case, they 
cannot hold precisely the same language as was held by the 
Church of Eusebius’ time and afterwards; for at first against 
the Jews, and afterwards against Sabellius, they had to imsist 
chiefly on the Personality of our Saviour; and this, of course, 
involved, to avoid any appearance of Ditheism, their strong 
assertion of His subordination, as the Son, to His Father; and 
secondly, as the expression é& ov« dvrwy was little, if at all, 
known, the antagonistic term opoovcvos was scarcely used, (espe- 
cially after the Council of Antioch against Paul of Samosata 
had made it one of doubt and suspicion,) and the peculiar point 
of truth which it expresses was, of course, in abeyance. 

If this in the main be not so, then is Eusebius, and not 
S. Athanasius, the true exponent of the voice of the Church. 
Semi-Arianism must be received, and, it is useless to deny it, 
Christianity, with its introduction, falls to the ground. But 
this question has been met and set at rest for ever by Bishop 
Bull, in that work which, as a whole, may well be termed 
xTnwa és ael, his ‘ Defence of the Nicene Faith ; his summary 
of the doctrine of S. Clement of Alexandria being equally 
applicable to that of the Fathers of the period, as a whole. 
‘Clemens ... uno quasi ictu, omnes Arii prorsus jugulat blas- 
‘ phemias, dum Filium Dei docet esse infinitum circulum, omnes 
‘ virtutes ac potestates Divinitatis in se uno complectentem, 
‘immensum, ac denique zternum ; qui existendi neque initium 
‘neque finem habeat.’ Or, as he had before said, and even 
more particularly to the point in question, ‘ Clementem nequa- 
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‘quam voluisse substantiam Filii Paterna inferiorem esse, 
‘ certum est.’— Defence, sect. ii. c. 6, § 6, 7. 

We will now say a few words, and but a few, on what has been 
advanced by some of those who have entered the lists in his 
defence, and then conclude. From these we would select 
Bishop Bull, and Drs. Cave and Lee, the two former being by 
no means unqualified defenders of him, (nor making him any 
pattern of doctrine.) Dr. Cave, at the end of his ‘ Historia 
Literaria,’ has given two articles on the subject, a disserta- 
tion and a letter: in the first, and chief of these, he lays 
down five theses, from which to show that the opinions of 
Eusebius are identical with those of the Church, and opposed 
to the tenets of the Arians; but of these some are contradicted 
or explained away by Eusebius himself, and others may be held 
by an Arian of the class to which we conceive him to belong ; and 
the chief value of Cave’s work, therefore, consists in showing how 
very near to perfect orthodoxy one of his school may appear to 
come: confessing everything indeed, but the single term 
opoovotos, all-important as that is. In his Life of Eusebius, 
Cave finally concludes that he cannot possibly be heretical, 
because he confessed of Christ, the term avro@eos, ‘ God of 
‘ Himself, than which nothing’ (to use his own words) ‘ can 
‘be said more expressly to assert his self-subsisting inde- 
‘pendent Deity; it being a word which, I am sure, no Arian 
‘in the world can use,’ &c. 

But to this we must reply, firstly, that the mere assertion of 
no author, however learned or impartial, can be received as a 
final decision of such a question ; and, secondly, a term as strong 
and plain even as this of avtd@eos certuinly is, and which may, 
no doubt, be considered, @ priori, as a sufficient voucher for the 
orthodoxy of him who makes it, may be qualified or contradicted 
by others of an opposite tendency ; and it is not a little remark- 
able that in his Eccles. Theol., which contains terms synonymous 
with the above—avrofwn, avtoroyos, and others—are actually to 
be found assertions as plainly Arian. Book iii. chap. 2, p. 150, 
on Proverbs viii. 13, he says, as we have seen, ‘ He is not to be 
thought created of nothing, like tots AOITIOIS xricpacr:’ 
whilst it must also have escaped Dr. Cave’s remembrance, that 
S. Epiphanius, in his Heresy, No. 72, which is that of Marcellus 
of Ancyra, shows Acacius, Eusebius’ successor in the see of 
Czsarea, whom no one has ever thought to be orthodox, using, 
both for himself and Asterius, the infamous Arian sophist, 
whose cause he undertakes, if not.the same terms, yet others, if 
possible, even more emphatic ; and, what is most extraordinary, 
joming them at the same time to a plain Arianism. ‘ We call 
him,’ he says, ‘image of essence, will, power, and glory, not 
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‘ soulless and dead, but endowed with essence, will, power, and 
‘ glory; for power begets not weakness, but avtoddvamis ; and 
‘ glory begets not ingloriousness, but avrodofa ; and will begets 
‘not want of will, but avroBovAn; and essence begets not 
‘ +d dpoovcrov, but avroovora.’ ($7, pp. 839, 840.) Dr. Cave’s 
error consists in his thinking that when he has vindicated his 
author from holding opinions similar to those of the school of 
Aétius and Eunomius, he has done all that is needful for the 
entire clearing of his reputation. Thus much, indeed, may easily 
be achieved, but to disprove the real charge against him—that 
of opposing the Homoiisian doctrine of the Council of Nice, 
and seeking to establish another in its place, is beyond the 
power of any one. 

Secondly, as regards Bishop Bull, we would only say, that, 
to us, his own works would seem to show that he has spoken in 
favour of Eusebius (Defence, sect. iii. chap. 9, § 11) rather from 
the dictates of charity than as a critic; sure we are that his own 
doctrines, on many important points, such as the povapyia, 
mepiyepnots, and others, are so very different to those of Euse- 
bius, that the idea of any real agreement between them cannot 
be at all entertained. 

And of Dr. Lee’s labours the result, to us, is not more satis- 
factory. Indeed, the general impression left on our minds by - 
his preliminary remarks and notes, certainly is, that he con- 
siders the difference between the Catholics and the Arians, at 
least the less heretical branches of the latter, to be by no means 
so great as to call for, or justify, much controversy.' He 
gives us a passage from S. Cyril of Alexandria, (Prelim. Dissert. 
p- Xxxvil.) in which it is asserted that the philosophers acknow- 
ledged a Trinity of Divine subsistences, and that they only 
wanted the doctrine expressed by the term ‘ of one substance,’ 
to make their belief perfect, (which doctrine consequently 
distinguishes, in 8S. Cyril’s opinion, the Christian faith from 
heathen philosophy ;) yet Dr. Lee tells us, in words which at 
once disarm all criticism, that the term djoovcvos ‘ added nothing 
‘of real moment’ to Eusebius’ creed at Nice, ‘as it respected 
‘either the mind of our author or the notions of the Arians!’ 
and that ‘although added with the greatest propriety to a for- 
‘ mula intended for common use, and therefore well calculated 
‘to guard general readers from mistakes into which they 
‘might otherwise fall, it really added nothitig of which a 





! If this be so—if any type of doctrine short of the Catholic one be decided to 
be in all respects sufficiently orthodox (in which case any of the Homcean or Ho- 
moiisian creeds may be received as a full and perfect exponent and guardian of the 
truth)—it must appear inevitable that the doctrine of the Creed of Nice is too 
much so: for it is not as if by possessing the former we could escape the latter. 
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‘ philosophical mind’ could stand in need ; the being begotten of 
‘ God, God of God, Life of Life (the italics are Dr. Lee’s), and 
‘ the like, implying to the fullest extent all that the additional 
‘terms conveyed, as far as the question with the Arians was 
‘ concerned.’* (Prelim Dissert. p. xlvii.) And he seems, from 
a comparison of p. xlvi. of his Dissertation with the note at 
pp. liv. lv., rather to infer that Eusebius must have confessed and 
really held the Catholic doctrine, than to prove that he did so. 
To conclude. When it is remembered how exactly Eusebius’ 
actions harmonize with his writings—that he was one of the 
three Bishops of Palestine who at the very outset received and 
supported Arius against his Bishop’—that he was numbered 
by that heresiarch himself as one of his chief friends and sup- 
porters‘—that he is expressly mentioned amongst those who 
concerted the atrocious and too successful conspiracy against 
Eustathius, the Catholic Bishop of Antioch’—that he was of the 
number of the enemies of 8S. Athanasius, who, at the so-called 
Council of Tyre, were, for their falsehoods and subornations, 
covered with such weil-merited shame and confusion of face’— 
that he formally consented, at Jerusalem, to receive Arius into 
communion’—that when but six Bishops could be found to 
proceed to Constantinople to procure, by fresh calumnies and 
falsehoods, the condemnation and banishment of S. Athanasius, 
he was one of them.* When, on the one hand, we find him so 
ruthlessly and determinedly persecuting that great champion of 
the Catholic faith, against whom it was impossible that he could 
have had any personal quarrel; and, on the other, heaping on 
the most open and avowed leaders of Arianism the highest 
flatteries, and dedicating his works exclusively to them,’ surely 





' It must not be forgotten that if was because they relied so much on their 
philosophy—so called—that the Arians at Nice, and afterwards, rejected the term 
in question. 

2 Dr. Lee is clearly mistaken in this supposition: many Arians who confessed 
‘God of God,’ would not confess ‘ of one substance,’ for the obvious reason that the 
latter would compel them to confess one and the same Godhead of Father and Son, 
which the former need not. 

3 Sozomen,i. 15. Cave’s Life of Eusebius. 

* Theodoret, History, b. i. c. 4. 5 Ibid. i. 20. 

§ Ibid. i. 28. Socrates, i. 28, &c. Sozomen, ii. 25. 7 Socrates, i. 33. 

8 Eusebius’ Life of Constantine, iv. 46. Cave’s Life of Eusebius. 

® In his first book against Marcellus, Eusebius blames that Bishop for ‘ opposing 
the holy ministers of God, and these not ordinary ones, but such as were eminently 
distinguished for the grace of God, and a divine or philosophic life.’ Their names 
are subsequently mentioned. Paulinus of Tyre, ‘a man thrice-blessed ;’ Narcissus ; 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, ‘ the great;’ and, joined with them, though not actually 
sharing their praises, Asterius the sophist. Whilst he dedicates the ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Theology’ to Flaccillus ; his History to Paulinus, mentioned above ; and his ‘ Pre- 
paration’ to Theodotus of Laodicea. They were all, it is needless to say, especially 
Paulinus and Eusebius, in the very front ranks of Arianism : and it may not be 
amiss, a8 serving to show, in some manner, with whom, in this great controversy, 
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we cannot doubt that if there be a favourer of Arian doctrine 
any where to be met with in all history, it is Eusebius, Bishop 
of Czsarea ; and therefore, whilst we acknowledge his claims as 
a historian and chronicler, and by no means dispute his mere 
learning and industry, we are more than justified in saying 
that, as a teacher of Christian doctrine, or a pattern of Christian 
life and morals, we cannot consent to receive him—we are bound 
to reject him—with respect, indeed, for his antiquity and sacred 
office, but without hesitation, firmly, and decidedly. 





his sympathies lay, to trace briefly the outlines of their history. Pavuzinus and 
Tuxopotus, with Eusebius of Ceesarea himself, are mentioned by Arius in his letter 
to Eusebius of Nicomedia, as among his friends and partisans ; and the former was 
one of the three Bishops (Eusebius of Ceesarea and Patrophilus of Scythopolis being 
the other two) who permitted Arius to hold schismatical meetings in Palestine, 
after his synodal condemnation and consequent degradation by Alexander. On 
the success of the conspiracy against Eustathius of Antioch, on Eusebius’ declining 
to occupy the See, Paulinus, ‘his dear friend,’ as Cave expresses it, consented to 
do so instead, and ages more faithful than our own have seen, in his almost imme- 
diate death, a mark of the Divine vengeance for the double offence that he thus 
committed. Philostorgius informs us that he was the master of Aétius, the well- 
known founder of the Anomean school. Nanrcissus, who, with Paulinus, is marked 
by S. Athanasius as having held Arian opinions before the Council of Nice, took 
an active part in the Arian Councils of Jerusalem, a.p.335, and Antioch, a.p. 341 ; 
and was one of those who were sent with a semi-Arian creed to Constans, Emperor of 
the West, in the following year. He was deposed by the Council of Sardica, 
A.D. 347; yet we find him, in conjunction with Patrophilus and other Arians, 
ordaining George, the schismatical Bishop of Alexandria, a.p. 356. Of Fiaccttius 
we know little, but that he was one of the succession of intrusive Bishops of Antioch, 
and that he was present at the Arian Councils of Tyre, Jerusalem, and Antioch— 
at the first of which the two Eusebii, Theognis, Maris, and the other false accusers 
of S. Athanasius, met so signal and so well-deserved a defeat. AsTERIUS was a 
pupil of Lucian of Antioch, and had sacrificed in the Diocletian persecution. 
Philostorgius, (book ii. § 15,) S. Athanasius informs us further, that the Arians 
employed him to make books for them, which were confuted both by that Saint 
himself and by Marcellus of Ancyra. (Tillemont, Arians, sect. 23, and Socrates, 
i. 36.) The actions of Evsxsius or Nicomepra, the chief patron of the whole 
heresy, from whom, indeed, it is often named, and the protector, and even master, 
of Arius himself, are, we suppose, too well known to require notice at our hands. 








Art. III.—1. Historical Researches into the Politics, Intercourse 
and Trade of the Carthaginians, Aithiopians, and Egyptians. 
By A. H. L. Heeren. Translated from the German. Oxford. 


2. History of Egypt, from the Earliest Times to the Conquest of 
the Arabs, A.D. 640. By SAMUEL SHARPE. London. 


THE first of these volumes sheds a copious and valuable light 
on the history of a state interesting to modern scholars from its 
long and giant struggle with the colossal force of Rome; the 
ruling principles of whose government, both in its home and 
foreign policy, survive to us in the record of events that con- 
vulsed the ancient world; while its social state and domestic 
usages, its literature, manners, and private life, lie enshrouded 
in a mist, dark as the clouds through which obscurely loom the 
legendary traditions of the early history of Rome. The genius 
of Athens still irradiates the paths of philosophy and art, and con- 
stitutes a glorious element in the intellect of the human race ; the 
influence of Roman law is still visibly impressed upon the civil 
codes of modern Europe; but Carthage has left to posterity no 
such brilliant inheritance. Still are herannals far from unfruitful 
of political instruction to the historical student. In her we see 
the embodiment and representative of national principles directly 
antagonistic to those of her great rival. An empire of immense 
wealth, based upon commercial monopoly, and supported by 
hireling valour; a dominion, the final cause of which was almost 
solely the accumulation of treasure ; not, as with the Roman, 
the pride of a boundless sovereignty, and the diffusion of a 
common nationality. 

The Carthaginian devotion to commerce as the main element 
of their national prosperity, naturally resulted at once from the 
origin of the state—the daughter of the Merchant Queen ; and 
from the geographical position of their city on the shores of that 
vast continent over which the main channels of ancient com- 
merce flowed. For the trade of Greece and Italy, (if we may 
pause on the threshold of our subject, briefly to review the rela- 
tions of trade in the two master states of antiquity,) down to 
the time of the Roman Empire, seems to have been restricted 
almost entirely to the interchange of necessaries. At Athens, 
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the highest classes, even in the age of Pericles, were mainly 
devoted to agricultural pursuits; and Thucydides records the 
impatience with which they submitted to a compulsory city life 
during the Peloponnesian war, as a characteristic trait of their 
rural tastes. Accordingly, we find their principal merchants 
and manufacturers among the resident aliens ; and the general 
freedom of industry which the latter class enjoyed, was perhaps 
a result of the low estimate in which their occupation was held, 
and of the little jealousy which its emoluments encountered 
from the genuine Athenians. Retail trade in particular was 
accounted the reverse of honourable ; a prejudice undoubtedly 
founded on a false principle of political economy, deliberately 
countenanced both by Aristotle’ and Cicero, and betrayed in 
those casual allusions of Athenian literature, which are far 
deeper indications of national sentiment than the grave con- 
demnation of a philosophical treatise. We may search in vain 
for any recognition of commercial wealth as the sinews of the 
national revenue ; and the general relation of public and private 
prosperity, a relation most accurately defined in periods of high 
commercial advancement and activity, is very vaguely conceived 
in their literature, and asserted in their practice. The mental 
and physical powers of the sons of Athens (rapa dvvapw Torynrtal 
xal Tapa yvopnv xivdvvevtal) were constantly overstrained, partly 
in great and noble exertions, partly in vain and profligate waste; 
and their financial embarrassments found a precarious relief, 
not so much in taxation on the profits of domestic industry, as 
in foreign subsidies, indiscriminate plunder, and unwarrantable 
captures of neutral and even friendly vessels, extortionate 
exactions from subject confederates, and forced and voluntary 
contributions levied on Athenian citizens. 

More conclusive evidence of the ruinous tendency of these 
measures, and of the low ebb to which commerce had retreated, 
need scarcely be looked for than in the statements of Isocrates,? 
that, after the ruin with which Athenian extortion had over- 
whelmed the allies, peace, trade, and agriculture, and an increase 
of merchants and resident aliens, were the only remedies ; and 
in the dangerous proposals of Xenophon,’ for the social and 
political elevation of the only class devoted to the pursuits of 
trade. 

And this aversion to mercantile habits was in strict sympathy 
with the sentiments of the most eminent legislators and philo- 





' A. Pol. v. Cicero (De Officiis) calls them ‘ sordidi; nihil enim proficiunt, nisi 
admodum mentiuntur.’ 
2 Botchk’s Public Econ. of Athens, book iv. ch. xxi. 
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sophers of antiquity. Aristotle,’ in his ideal sketch of a perfect 
state, considering the advantages and disadvantages of a 
maritime situation, weighs the facilities it affords for aggression 
and defence, and the advantages of commerce in the more 
varied and abundant supply of the comforts and luxuries of 
life, against the prejudice to which civil order is liable from 
excessive populousness (a vice in his opinion inseparable from 
great commercial states), the violation of the due proportion of 
the several grades of society by the predominance of the mer- 
cantile class, and of political and religious unity by the pro- 
miscuous influx of foreigners, with foreign rites, foreign morality, 
and foreign institutions. Political greatness he had measured 
not absolutely, by the amount of population in the mass, but 
relatively, by the proportion of the more to the less honourable 
classes; ‘ for a great state and a populous state,’ he says, ‘ are 
‘not the same; and that state cannot be great where the 
‘ artizans are numerous, and the citizens who bear arms but few.’ 
And he consents to a maritime site only on the condition, that 
the heterogeneous crowds that fill the ports shall be debarred 
from intercourse with the citizens by intervening walls and 
separate habitations. Commerce, he adds, must be limited to 
the supply of the state’s necessities; to encourage it beyond 
this limit for the sake of revenue, or to build a harbour capacious 
enough to render the city a general emporium, is a proof of 
sordid avarice, and a prostitution of the higher to the lower ends 
of political society. 

In the miniature republics of antiquity, consisting frequently 
of a single city with a few dependent towns, surrounded by a 
mere slip of territory compared to the ample dimensions of 
modern European kingdoms—the elements of the body politic, 
the influences determinative of national character, must evidently 
have been of a far less complex nature than those we are com- 
pelled to sift in the investigation of political problems of our 
own day. With a far smaller number of counteracting agencies, 
any single element of the constitution would have far more 
powerfully effected the equipoise of the state, than it could be 
allowed to do amid the vast and tangled array of interests and 
professions, that constitute the anomalous and complicated 
system of our own age and country. We need not therefore 
ridicule Aristotle’s apprehension of the mischievous effects of 
the predominance of the commercial classes ; an apprehension 
deeply grounded in the constitution and tendencies of the mer- 
cantile and agricultural bodies respectively; and probably 
kindred in conception to a well-known passage of our own 





1 A. Pol. lib. vii. 
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Coleridge, where, defining the constitution of a state by the 
equilibrium of the two main antagonistic powers, or opposite 
interests, those of permanence and progression, he identifies the 
agricultural with the former, the mercantile with the latter, of 
these principles. 

Cicero, in a passage of much interest, discusses this same 
question of the desirability of a maritime site, with a view to 
national permanence and strength. After mentioning the com- 
parative exposure of cities founded on the coast to the danger of 
sudden surprises, he proceeds as follows :— 


‘Maritime cities are also liable to a corruption of public morality; for 
they are infected with new languages and doctrines, and not only foreign 
merchandise, but foreign notions also are imported, so that nothing in 
ancestral institutions can remain inviolate. The inhabitants of these cities 
do not remain long at home, but are hurried afar on the wings of hope and 
expectation, and even when their bodies are at home, yet their minds are 
abroad and wandering. And, indeed, no other cause conduced in so great 
a degree to the final ruin of Carthage and of Corinth, after they had long 
been undermined, than this wandering and dispersion of their citizens, when 
they had abandoned agriculture and the exercise of arms for the love of 
commerce and of navigation. What shall I say [he adds] of the isles of 
Greece, which, surrounded by the waves are almost afloat themselves, 
together with the institutions and morality of the states ?”' 


That deep and extensive demoralization was the natural fruit 
of the revolutions caused by foreign intermixture in national 
institutions and religion, no one, we believe, will doubt, who 
considers the intimate connexion of public and private morality 
among the ancients with their religious worship and civil insti- 
tutions. The fall introduced an element of disharmony into all 
the relations of man, whether to his Creator or to his fellow- 
creatures. A consequence of this disharmony was the breach 
of the natural law of universal love and sympathy, the provi- 
dential remedy for which we may recognise in that partial law 
of association, which, while it intensified patriotism and the 
feeling of a common life in the members of individual, states, 
intensified also the vital distinctions, whether of religion, race, 
or law. Thus each nation had its peculiar deities: and these 
differed not more widely in their names than in their attributes. 
So that, according to the conceptions which each nation had 
framed for itself of the Divine nature, they had in the objects 
of their adoration a moral image of purity or the reverse, upon 
the model of which each citizen might mould his own habits of 
life, and ideas of right and wrong. A correct estimate of the 
reality and width of such differences, and of the magnitude of 





1 De Rep. ii. 4. 
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the results they involved ; a contrast of the comparative purity 
of the early Roman theology with the Oriental worship recorded 
in Herodotus, with the Bacchanalia, and the licentiousness of 
the votaries of Isis in the later days of the empire: will show 
how utterly alien from the narrowness of mere sectarian bigotry 
was that most rigid principle of Roman policy, the exclusion of 
foreign worship, and the maintenance in its full integrity of an 
hereditary national religion: a principle that breathes no less 
in the appeal of Camillus to the public watchwords, the ‘Aiqualia 
Urbi Sacra,’ ‘ traditasque per manus religiones,’ than in the 
prohibitory statutes of the old republican legislation, ‘ Peregri- 
nos Deos ne colunto,’ ‘Nulla Vitiorum sacra solennia sunto:’ 
in the jealousy shown in combining its strict assertion with the 
toleration requisite in a conquering state, by enrolling the 
deities of the vanquished, by a formal act of the senate, in the 
Roman Pantheon: and in the long-continued efforts of the 
senate to check the popular fancy for new objects of religious 
worship, and to retain, amid the arbitrary innovations of im- 
perial caprice, the departing image of religious unity. We may 
doubt, indeed, whether the state of Roman society in the days 
of Juvenal, when the tide of popular licentiousness had lon 
overswept the barriers of ancestral practice and tradition; or 
that of Alexandria under the Ptolemies, would furnish the 
more melancholy testimony to the demoralization arising from 
the promiscuous fusion of Western and Oriental ideas, of creeds 
and principles the most varied and repugnant. 

Second only to the influence of religion upon the morality of 
the ancients, was that exercised by the positive laws and civil 
institutions of particular states. ‘ Law,’ says Pindar, ‘ is the 
sovereign of all men;’ and in the distinctive features of the 
Spartan character,—in their low estimate of marriage, in their 
exaltation of social above domestic ties, and of the warrior caste 
above all civil grades, in the higher authority and loftier obli- 
gations of positive law than of conscience,—it is impossible not 
to recognise the lasting impression stamped upon the national 
character by the laws of Lycurgus; an impression the more 
deep and pervading from the searching intrusiveness of those 
laws into the privacy of domestic life :— 


‘Particular races [says Dr. Arnold,’] had particular customs which 
affected the relations of domestic and of public life. Amongst some polygamy 
was allowed, amongst others forbidden; some held infanticide to be an 
atrocious crime, others ordained it in certain cases by law. Practices and 





1 Preface to Thucyd. vol. iii. 
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professions regarded as infamous by some, were freely tolerated or honoured 
amongst others ; the laws of property and of inheritance were completely 
various. It is not then to be wondered at that Thucydides, when speaking 
of a city founded jointly by Dorians and Ionians, should have thought it 
right to add that “ the prevailing institutions of the place were the Ionian ;”’ 
for, according as they were derived from one or the other of the two races, 
the whole character of the people would be different. And therefore the 
mixture of persons of the same race in the same commonwealth, unless 
one race had a complete ascendency, tended to confuse all the relations of 
life, and all men’s notions of right and wrong; or, by compelling them to 
tolerate in so near a relation as that of fellow-citizens, differences upon the 
main points of human life, led to a general carelessness and scepticism, and 
encouraged the notion that right and wrong have no real existence, but are 
the mere creatures of human opinion. But the interests of ambition and 
avarice are ever impatient of moral barriers ; when a conquering prince or 
people had formed a vast dominion out of a number of different nations, the 
several customs and religions of each were either to be extirpated, or melted 
into one mass, in which each learnt to tolerate those of its neighbours, and 
to despise its own. And the same blending of races, and consequent 
confusion and degeneracy of manners, was favoured by commercial policy ; 
which, regarding men solely in the relation of buyers and sellers, considered 
other points as comparatively unimportant, arid in order to win customers, 
would readily sacrifice or endanger the purity of moral or religious insti- 
tutions. So that in the ancient world, civilization which grew chiefly out 
of conquest or commerce, went almost hand in hand with demoralization.’ 


Carthage was one of the numerous colonies scattered by the 
Pheenicians on the northern coast of Africa, from the lesser 
Syrtes to the shores of the great ocean, beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules. The origin of these settlements may be found in the 
civil broils and dissensions of the Mother State, in the alluring 
fertility of the soil, and its commodious position for the main- 
tenance of a communication with the mines of Spain. 


‘ History,’ says Heeren, ‘ has not preserved to us the means by which 
Carthage first raised herself so much above the other Phoenician colonies. 
It certainly might have been effected by a conflux of favourable circum- 
stances; but the excellent situation of the city, which at the same time 
afforded it every convenience for navigation, and protected it from foreign 
attack, was certainly one of the principal. Carthage was built in the inte- 
rior of a large bay, formed by the projection of Cape Bon in the East, and 
Cape Zebid in the West, now called the Gulf of Tunis. At the bottom of 
this bay is a peninsula which was formerly connected with the mainland 
by an isthmus about three miles broad. Upon this peninsula was Carthage 
built, about midway between Utica and Tunis, both of which might have 
been seen from the walls of the city, as the former was only nine, and the 
latter only six miles distant. A very narrow piece of land, projecting 
westward into the sea, formed a double harbour for the vessels of com- 
merce and war, and also separated the lake behind from the Mediterranean. 
On the side towards the sea it was only protected by a single wall; while 
upon the isthmus, upon the contrary, it was guarded from foreign attack 
by the citadel Byrsa, and a threefold wall, thirty yards high and thirty feet 
broad. There was thus an outer and an inner harbour, so arranged that 
vessels were obliged to sail through the first to arrive at the other. An 
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entrance, seventy feet wide, which might be barred with a chain, led to the 
outer, appropriated solely to merchant vessels, which could here safely ride 
at anchor. On one side of this a broad bank or quay, ran along, upon which 
the merchandise was unladen, and delivered to purchasers; and a gate 
opened from it into the city without passing the inner harbour. This latter 
was separated from the outer one by a double wall, andwas destined to receive 
ouly vessels of war. In its centre arose a lofty island, from which the open 
sea could be plainly seen. ‘The station of the commander of the fleet was 
upon this isle, where signals were made and watches kept, and from which 
could be seen all that was going on at sea without those at sea being able 
to look into the interior of the harbour. The island as well as the harbour 
was strongly fortified, and surrounded with high banks, along which the 
docks, or dépéts for the war galleys, two hundred and twenty in number, 
were situated. Above these, in an equal number of divisions, were the 
magazines, containing everything necessary for the outfit of the ships. At 
the entrance of each dock stood two Ionic columns, which as they were 
ranged around the island and the harbour, gave the whole the appearance 
of a magnificent portico.’ 


Necessity enjoined upon the Tyrian colonists, at the outset of 
their national existence, conciliation as their policy towards the 
native tribes. They came, not as conquerors, but as peaceful 
settlers, who bought the land for their city, and its territory, for 
a yearly ground-rent or tribute ; but with the growing strength 
of the city were developed views of conquest and commercial 
aggrandizement, which could only be carried out by the sub- 
jugation and civilization of the native tribes. Her policy 
towards the original inhabitants was everywhere varied in 
adaptation to the physical peculiarities of the soil. From the 
greater to the lesser Syrtes there extended an expanse of sterile 
sand, intractable to agriculture, over which a Normal population 
roamed, attached to Carthage by a general sense of political 
dependence, a tie of allegiance far slenderer than that which 
bound to her the Libyan subjects of her own territory. Never- 
theless, they constituted an important link in the Carthaginian 
system. Interposed between the Pheenician territory and the 
frontiers of Cyrene, they presented an effective barrier to the 
encroachments of that rival power ; and also offered to Carthage 
an easy medium of commercial intercourse, by means of the 
caravan routes, with the tribes on the banks of the Niger, and 
with Upper Egypt and Ethiopia. The names and pastoral 
occupations of these tribes,—the Lotophagi, Psylli, Mace, and 
Nasamdénes,—are familiar to us in the narrative of Herodotus ; 
they do not appear to have vanished from the earth, but merely 
to have been pressed back by the Bedouin Arabs, from whom 
they are distinguished by descent and manners, though inter- 
mixed with them by marriage. It is curious to observe how 
closely the narrative in Herodotus of the disaster which over- 
whelmed the Psylli, coincides with the accounts of modern 
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travellers. ‘The south wind, says Herodotus, ‘ having dried 
‘ up their water-springs, they came to the resolution of advanc- 
‘ing further towards the south; but when they came to the 
‘ sand, the south wind buried them.’ ‘ The south wind,’ says 
Della Cella, ‘ drives the sand out of the great desert like 
moving clouds, which bury whole caravans.’ 

But between the Syrtes and the walls of Carthage, the nature 
of the soil, and with it the occupation of its inhabitants, entirely 
alters. ‘Immediately beyond the river Triton,’ says Herodotus, 
‘ we first find nations who cultivate their lands.’ The Maxyes, 
and the other tribes which he mentions as nearest the river, 
had not long abandoned their Nomad life; and there were still 
many customs prevalent among them characteristic of their 
former state. ‘ They suffered the hair on the right side of their 
‘ heads to grow, but shaved the left; they painted their bodies 
‘ with red lead.’ ‘Both these,’ adds Heeren, ‘are still Nomad 
‘customs. That of painting the body is expressly mentioned by 
‘ Herodotus, as existing among other Nomades ; and the man- 
‘ ner of cutting the hair was the mark by which the clans were 
‘ distinguished from one another; according to the fashion in 
‘ which it was done, or the side of the head which was cropped.’ 

A third tribe, that of the Gyzantes, or Byzantes, occupied the 
province of Byzacium, 1,000 stadia, or 227 miles in circum- 
ference; a tract of great fertility, and the most important . 
granary of Carthage. It contributed to swell the muster-roll of 
the Carthaginian army ; and in the unfortunate contest carried 
on by the republic against the mercenary troops after the first 
war with Rome, 70,000 of them were under arms at one time; 
and numbers equally considerable occur on other occasions, 
(p. 38.) Their subjugation had been effected under circum- 
stances which left a lasting impression of hatred in the van- 
quished ; and the Carthaginian system of administration, unlike 
the Roman, was carried out in the same purely commercial 
spirit which had originally dictated their conquest. They dis- 
dained to convert their subjects into friends, or to incorporate 
them into the body of their empire by a communion of language 
and institutions; and the alienation thus produced, combined 
with the oppressions of the provincial governors, who not un- 
frequently exacted half of their produce in the shape of tribute, 
made them regard the approach of every enemy as the signal of 
revolt. Those only who occupied the tract along the coast from 
the capital to Byzacium, had, from their very neighbourhood, 
intermingled with the Carthaginians ; the tribes above-mentioned 
did not even know the Carthaginian tongue, but seem to have 
spoken many different languages among themselves, (p. 38.) 
They were governed by colonies composed of Carthaginian citi- 
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zens, who served the double purpose of maintaining the authority 
of the state, and of relieving the destitution of the lower orders, 
and thinning a redundant population at home. ‘In this way,’ 
says Aristotle, ‘ Carthage preserves the love of her people. She 
‘sends out continually colonies of her citizens into the districts 
‘around her, and by this means makes them men of property.’ 
To provide against extreme poverty in the people, he adds, 
should be a main object of the truly popular statesman (6 adnOds 
Snpotixds) ; and it is a proof of a mild and intelligent govern- 
ment, that it assists the poor by accustoming them to labour. 
But this policy, sound and equitable as it was, supposes a nation 
still sufficiently uncorrupted to enjoy agriculture; and Heeren 
remarks, that in the later history of Carthage we hear no more of 
such settlements. The effects of the discontinuance of this 
system were terribly felt in the later epochs of their annals, when 
an overflowing population, estimated at 700,000 at the lowest, 
even after the exhaustion of the Roman war in Africa, depen- 
dent upon sources which, after the interruption of their com- 
merce by the maritime ascendancy of Rome, proved disastrously 
precarious, became the venal tool of every ambitious dema- 
gogue, impeded the machine of government, and thwarted 
the efforts of patriotism, as much as it incensed the rage of 
faction. 

Very alien from the spirit of the Roman conquests was the 
Carthaginian career of aggrandization. Every shore, every region 
of the habitable world, where he could dart a spear, or wave a 
sword, was to the imperial Roman the legitimate prize of an 
ambition that knew no bounds—the ‘ imperium sine fine.’ 
Curius embodied the spirit of his country in his noble reply to 
the-Samnite deputies ; that he thought it honourable not to be 
the master of gold, but to be the master of those who possessed 
it. Everywhere he consolidated conquest, and half reconciled 
the vanquished, by the impartial communication of the laws 
under which Latium had flourished ; while the Carthaginians, 
mere political pedlars in comparison, scorned the loftier ends of 
empire, hesitated long upon the threshold of invasion, and before 
they resolved upon it, deliberately weighed the cost and gain of 
every acquisition ; testing its desirability, not by the mere extent 
of country to be annexed to the invader’s sceptre, but by the 
fertility of the soil, its mineral wealth, and its advantages as a 
station for trade. Behind her proper territory she saw spread- 
ing itself out the immeasurable Africa, alluring her to conquest, 
and seemingly waiting for a ruler. Yet she confined her own 
possessions to those limits, within which the nature of the soil 
rewarded agriculture, invited civilization, and made dominion 
valuable. 
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‘ Western Europe offered her the same temptation. But even the rich 
country of Spain, known to them so minutely, although they had several 
settlements therein, could not invite them to a regular conquest of it, until 
it offered them, in time of need, when their political power had lost its 
balance, a compensation for Sicily, during the last struggle with Rome.’— 
Heeren, p. 63. 

While the promotion of agriculture was the object of their 
inland settlements, the extension of commerce was no less 
exclusively that of their foreign colonies. Their favourite aim, 
and one which they pursued with that consistency and unity of 
plan so often seen in the policy of hereditary governments, 
was to engross the trade of the Western Mediterranean ; and 
they early discovered how important was the possession of its 
isles for making them masters of its commerce. ‘ Here,’ says 
Heeren, ‘no troublesome rivals were to be feared; or if any 
‘ showed themselves they were easily restrained; here com- 
‘mercial activity, unperceived could exert itself; here no loss 
‘was to be apprehended in an age when there were no great 
‘ maritime powers as rivals.’ The earliest and most valuable of 
her foreign possessions was Sardinia; the resources of which 
(less familiar to the moderns than those of any country in 
Europe), were no less important to the Carthaginians than its 
position, which gave them a command of the Mediterranean ; 
on the dominion of which almost their very existence depended. 
Its fertile plains and valleys grew corn as abundantly as those 
of Sicily ; and it seems probable that mines were worked there, 
which yielded a rich produce of metals and of precious stones. 
Mineral wealth had always a peculiar charm for Pheenicians ; 
and in the consciousness of its existence may have originated 
their jealous exclusion of Roman commerce with the island, and 
their interdicts against strangers sailing to its shores, under 
penalty of death by drowning. From Corsica, though at dif- 
ferent periods under the dominion of Carthage, the republic 
never derived any considerable advantages ; ‘ its soil was rugged 
‘and sterile, and its inhabitants savage; and Carthaginian 
‘ policy was too profound to place much value upon a possession 
‘that would have been more expensive than useful.’ But for 
the dominion of Sicily she struggled with a pertinacity fully 
justified by the character and position of that island relatively 
to the Carthaginian system—the importance of its possession 
for the dominion of the Mediterranean, the provisioning of her 
fleets, and for her trade in oil and wine—its moderate extent, 
and the ease with which, once conquered, it might have been 
retained. The remaining smaller islands in the western Medi- 
terranean—the Balearic Isles, fertile in wine, oil, and fine wool ; 
Gaulos, Cercina, and Melita, the last a principal mart for the 
Carthaginian manufactures, covered with large manufactories 
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and buildings, and famous for the opulence of its inhabitants ; 
the former, commodious maritime stations, were all taken 
possession of by the Carthaginians, and garrisoned for the most 
part with mercenary troops. But the character of their foreign 
policy is nowhere more conspicuous than in the wise mode- 
ration, which led them to prefer, in their early intercourse with 
Spain, a peaceful traffic to the splendour of a wide dominion. 
Instead of aiming at the subjugation of the country, they suc- 
ceeded to the original settlements of the Phcenicians, Gades, 
Carteia, and Tartessus, where they opened a market for their 
own commodities, and extended their colonies into the interior 
more as merchants than as conquerors. Whether the silver 
mines were under their dominion or not, they derived from the 
readiness with which the nations bartered their produce for the 
wares of Carthage, all the advantages that dominion could have 
given ; and for a moderate pay recruited their legions with the 
heavy-armed Spanish infantry, the best disciplined of their 
levies, and the sinews of their force in war. 

Thus the wealth and dominion of Carthage rested almost 
solely on the basis of her foreign commerce; and the pros- 
perity of that commerce depended upon the maintenance of 
that exclusive intercourse with foreign marts, which secured to 
her a ready and lucrative exchange of her own commodities, 
and enabled her to buy everything in the cheapest, and sell 
everything in the dearest market. With Tyrian wares, and the 
stuffs of Malta, she traded for the silver of Spain, and by sup- 
plying with salt the swarthy races on the banks of the Niger, 
she reaped in return a rich harvest of the gold dust of inner 
Africa ; with these precious metals she purchased the services of 
her Nomad cavalry and Spanish mercenaries, and maintained 
them and her fleets with the crops gathered from the plains of 
Sardinia, Sicily, and Libya. Frail as was the tenure of that 
prosperity, which reposed upon a system so complicate, so 
interdependent, so liable to fatal derangement from external 
shocks ; endangered further by the ill-cemented union, and 
disguised enmity of the Libyan agriculturists ; yet the integrity 
of her system, and with it the dignity of the government, and 
the resources of the empire were sustained for a length of 
years, until the Roman conquest of Sicily, and the development 
of the naval supremacy of that republic, intercepted the fleets 
and commerce of Carthage, choked the vital springs of her 
prosperity, and paved the way for the march of Regulus to the 
walls of the city, through the defection of her Libyan subjects. 

Meantime, however the Carthaginian character may have 
suffered by the desertion of agriculture for trade; husbandry, 
in the vicinity of the city, lost nothing by its abandonment to 
serfs and hirelings. 
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‘ All accounts,’ [says Heeren,] ‘agree in praising the high state of 
cultivation found in the neighbourhood of Carthage. The territory 
through which Agathocles led his army after their landing, was covered 
with gardens and large plantations, everywhere intersected by canals, 
with which they were plentifully watered: a continual succession of 
landed estates was there seen, adorned with elegant buildings, which 
betrayed the opulence of their owners. These dwellings were furnished 
with ie requisite for the enjoyment of man; the proprietors 
having accumulated immense stores during the long peace. The lands 
were planted with vines, with palms, and many other fruit-trees. On the 
hills were meadows filled with flocks and herds; and on the lower grounds 
ranged troops of brood mares, In short, the whole prospect displayed the 
opulence of the inhabitants: the highest rank of the Carthaginians had 
possessions here, and vied with one another in pomp and luxury.’ 


Fifty years later, when they were invaded by the Romans 
under Regulus, Polybius draws a similar picture of this district. 
A number of elegant villas were upon that occasion destroyed, 
an immense booty obtained in cattle, and above 20,000 slaves 
carried off. ‘ And in general,’ says this writer in another 
place, ‘the Carthaginians drew their private income from their 
own landed property ; the public revenue from their provinces.’ 
It is, moreover, a well-known fact, that the science of agri- 
culture in its widest range, and in all its parts, was so well 
treated by them in their writings, that the Romans did 
not think them unworthy of translation into their own lan- 
guage. 

Dr. Arnold’s masterly summary of the main elements, and 
practical working of the Carthaginian constitution, may well 
supersede any attempt on our part to analyse or recapitulate 
the least able of Heeren’s chapters. Space alone excludes us 
from entering at length into the very interesting chapter on the 
land trade of ancient Africa, in which the author, with much 
ingenuity and closeness of detail, identifies the caravan route 
described by Herodotus, with the inland traffic of Carthage, 
and the commercial intercourse carried on at the present day 
from Tripoli to the Niger, to Kashna and Bornou; and from 
Tombuctoo and Morocco to Cairo. We heartily recommend 
the chapter as a most valuable commentary upon Herodotus’ 
narrative. 

Tn a commercial state like Carthage, but a small proportion of 
the citizens could devote themselves to the profession of arms. 
Polybius complains that they neglected the land service, with 
the exception of the cavalry regiments, which were thronged by 
the nobility and the highest classes, who formed themselves into 
a separate corps, styled the Sacred Legion, a body-guard of the 
general ; attracted by the splendour and expensiveness of this 
branch of the service, and by the outward marks of dignity with 
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which it was invested. In an army of 70,000 men there were 
only 2,500 Carthaginians: so small was the proportion of 
Pheenician to mercenary arms. A Carthaginian army might 
have been even more interesting to an ethnologist than to a 
tactician. 

‘It was an assemblage of the most opposite races of the human species, 
from the most dissimilar parts of the globe. Hordes of half naked Gauls 
were ranged next to companies of white-clothed Iberians, and savage 
Ligurians next to the far-travelled Nasaménes and Lotophagi; Carthaginians 
and Pheenici-Africans formed the centre; while innumerable troops of 
Numidian horsemen, taken from all the tribes of the desert, swarmed 
around upon unsaddled horses, and formed the wings: the van was com- 
posed of the Balearic slingers; and a line of colossal elephants, with their 
Ethiopian guides, formed a chain of moving fortresses in front of the whole 
army. But the main strength of the Carthaginian array consisted in 
general of their light cavalry; of which they found an abundant supply in 
the Nomad races on both sides of their territory. Bands of Numidian 
horsemen fought on small horses, without saddles. A halter of twisted 
rushes served them for a bridle, and even for this they scarcely had occasion ; 
so well were their steeds disciplined. The skin of a lion or tiger served 
both for their dress and their nightly couch; and when they fought on foot, 
a piece of elephant’s hide was their shield. Their onset was rendered 
dreadful by the fleetness and cunning of their horses. Flight was no dis- 
grace to soldiers who only fled to prepare for a new attack. They were to 
the Carthaginians what the Cossacks are to the Russians. The heavy 
cavalry consisted, in addition to the Carthaginians themselves, of Libyan, 
Spanish, and afterwards of Gallic horsemen. The triple walls of the city 
contained both quarters for the troops, and magazines for military stores. 
Each of these, on the inner side, had a double row of vaulted chambers. 
The lower ones contained stalls for 300 elephants, and repositories for their 
food. In the upper were formed stables for 4,000 horses, together with the 
necessary storehouses ; and quarters for 20,000 infantry and 4,000 cavalry. 
These troops were under the command of a particular governor of the city.’ 


Notwithstanding the advantages derived to Carthage from the 
mercenary character of her army—the advantages of enabling 
her citizens to devote themselves to the pursuits of trade, and to 
carry on war without any lavish expenditure of civic blood—it 
was not exempt from the radical vices inseparable from hireling 
troops ; vices which became fatally conspicuous in her conflict 
with the iron discipline and stern patriotism of the Roman troops. 
Such forces can have no share in that high moral excitement 
which animates men fighting for their hearths and altars: their 
fidelity to the side they have espoused has always fluctuated with 
the rate of their pay ; and the discontented stipendiaries revolted 
from the Pheenician standards at the approach of Regulus, and 
exhausted Carthage in a tedious and sanguinary conflict for their 
arrears. In the wars maintained by the Carthaginians against 
Syracuse, mercenaries were mostly opposed to mercenaries ; and 
the overpowering genius of Hannibal counterbalanced, for a 
time, the disadvantage at which she entered on the lists with 
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Rome ; but the inevitable issue of every protracted conflict be- 
tween native valour and hireling troops declared itself, when the 
progress of the Roman arms cut off at the sources of their supply 
the Carthaginian recruits, and thus paralysed the sinews of the 
state ;—when Scipio forbad them to enlist men in Europe, and 
Masinissa improved the Nomades of Africa into agriculturists. 
But the proximate causes of the decline and fall of Carthage 
must undoubtedly be sought, not more in the constitution of her 
army, the factitious and unstable nature of the material sources 
of her prosperity, and the general character of her external rela- 
tions—than in those internal revolutions—the growth of faction 
and the decay of patriotism, the corruption of the national 
character by the exorbitant influence of wealth in procuring 
office, the want of unity and consistency in the government— 
which was the natural fruit of the struggle between demagogues 
and the senate—revolutions which had, in the course of their 
development, strictly sympathised with the shocks sustained by 
her empire abroad. The existence of these elements of evil was 
first betrayed towards the close of the first war with Rome. The 
protracted struggle in which Carthage found herself involved 
with her revolted mercenaries, gave rise to a private feud be- 
tween two great men—Hanno, surnamed the Great, and 
Hamilcar Barca. Hanno, previous to the war, had been governor 
of one of the African provinces; and, after its eruption, was de- 
clared general; but he signally disappointed the expectations 
which had been formed of him; and, although the blame of the 
conflict had been thrown by the magistrates upon Hamilcar 
Barca, owing to his lavish promises to the mercenaries in Sicily, 
the exigency of the crisis left them no alternative but that of 
appointing him to the command in conjunction with Hanno. 
But his glorious deeds exciting the jealousy of his colleague, the 
senate found it necessary to limit the command to one; and, 
fearful of giving offence, left the choice to the army, who decided 
in favour of Hamilcar. But the spirit of faction, lulled for the 
moment by a temporary reconciliation between these two great 
men, died only with the fall of Carthage. The enemies of 
Hamilcar attacked him formally, by commencing an impeach- 
ment. In this danger he sought the support of the people: 
flattered the lower orders ; rallied round him a factious band of 
satellites ; and threatened to become the Marius of Carthage. 
The evils of this schism, in the formation of antagonist parties 
in the state—the senate and the optimate families on the one 
hand, and the people, among whom were the partizans of the Bar- 
cine family, on the other—might not have been incurable, had 
not the breach been gradually widened by the project of the con- 
quest of Spain ; undertaken by Hamilcar without the permission 
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of the senate—a project which became hereditary in his family, 
and was pregnant with results at once subversive of the govern- 
ment at home, and prejudicial to its peace abroad. Hamilcar’s 
private situation conspired with the situation of his country to 
render Spain an essential acquisition. With the twofold cha- 
racter of general and demagogue to sustain, great treasures as 
well as brilliant deeds were requisite to maintain his ascendency 
in his party. The republic had lost her most flourishing pro- 
vinces, Sicily and Sardinia; a new maritime power, not having 
trade, but conquest, for its object, had displaced theirs, and 
established itself in the Mediterranean. Where could she find a 
richer compensation for these losses than in Spain—a country 
teeming with mineral wealth, and one with whom she had long 
maintaimed friendly connexions, by her commerce and her levies ? 
But the prosecution of the conquest shook the state to its 
foundation. The vast treasures of that ancient Peru enabled their 
possessor to mount above the rabble, to buy himself a party in 
the senate, and thus to undermine, without formally overthrow- 
ing, the constitution of his country. Hamilcar, during the nine 
years he ruled in Spain, partly by enriching the state treasury, 
partly by attaching to himself the affections of his troops, ruled 
also the distant Carthage. Asdrubal and Hannibal, his successors 
in command, faithfully adhered to the principles of his system. 
On the accession of the latter, the opposite faction in Carthage, 
having been enabled to gain over the people, were desirous of 
bringing to an account those whom the bribes of Hannibal and 
Asdrubal had enriched ; upon which the former, with the view of 
maintaining himself and his party, hastened to renew the war 
with Rome. The glorious days of Thrasymene and Cannz 
surpassed the most ardent hopes of the Carthaginians; and the 
natural fruit of these victories would have been the restoration of 
an equitable peace with Rome; but the more the fame of the 
Barcine faction was exalted by the war, the less anxious were 
they for its conclusion: until Hannibal himself, upon his return 
to Africa, joined the party favourable to peace: which, at that 
time, in spite of the efforts of the democratic faction to frustrate 
the pending negociations, commanded the majority in the senate. 
From the history of this war, and a survey of the relations of 
the principal parties in the state, we may easily appreciate the 
remark of Polybius, that the Carthaginian government had de- 
generated, before the commencement of the second war with 
Rome, by an increase of the power of the people, and a decline 
of the authority of the senate. 

Another, and, in the opinion of ancient authors, a main cause 
of her fall, was the decay of her naval forces during the course 
of the war ; a decay conspicuous in the ease with which Scipio 
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crossed over to Africa, without opposition from a single Car- 
thaginian vessel. The Barcas, in the prosecution of their favourite 
design, had but little occasion for a navy ; but the secondary 
rank to which it had been thus suffered to dwindle, proved 
disastrous to the state, when the seat of the war was transferred 
from the shores of Italy to the sands of Libya and the walls of 
Carthage. 

But the triumph of faction over public spirit was a still deeper 
element in the national decline. A council, invested with high 
powers in political exigencies, availed themselves of these stormy 
days to assert a reign of terror. They tyrannized over the lives 
and properties of the citizens, and used their prerogative of 
appointing the officers of the treasury as a cover for the grossest 
peculation. Hannibal, indeed, abolished these abuses by a 
twofold reform; but in so doing he rekindled with redoubled 
animosity the rage of faction, and combined in an insane 
conspiracy to betray the only man who could have saved his 
country, all those who had hitherto securely fed upon the public 
money. 


‘In the decline of free states’ [says Heereu] ‘every misfortune becomes 
redoubled, as it scarcely ever fails to reanimate the fury of parties. Mor- 
tified pride seeks for revenge; and the guilt of unsuccessful war and 
humiliating peace, is hurled from one party to the other. Their mutual 
hate is not only increased, but surpasses their hate to the most haughty 
foe, and thus becomes explained the constantly recurring phenomenon, that 
it becomes easy to the latter in such states to form itselfa party, which 
enables it to accomplish its designs. This melancholy phenomenon 
showed itself in Carthage, in its fullest extent after the second peace with 
Rome. A Roman party, first formed by the opponents of Hannibal, per- 
formed the office of continual spies for that republic. The expulsion of that 
great man, who in the afflictions of his country showed himself above all 
party spirit, was their work, and is the best proof of their strength and 
their blindness. Who was to fill the void caused by his absence? But the last 
peace with Rome contained, by the relation in which it placed Masinissa to 
Carthage, a condition, which seems not less to have contributed to the 
internal disorder. In him the public clearly saw a neighbour and overseer, 
who by the help of the Romans sought to aggrandize himself at its expense, 
and whe at last snatched away the best portion ofits territory, the rich 
district of Emporia. He also found means to buy himself a party in 
Carthage, which at last became so daring that they were driven from the 
city, and thereby Jed to that unfortunate war which ruined Carthage. The 
last struggle of the unfortunate republic was like the struggle of a giant in 
‘despair, who, certain of destruction, would not fall ingloriously. The close 
of this great tragedy confirms the observation that Rome trusted to herself 
and her sword—Carthage to her gold and her mercenaries. The greatness 
rd Rome was founded upon a rock—that of Carthage upon sand and gold 

ust.’ 


The decline and fall of a great and powerful state may fill the 
mind with melancholy thoughts, like those of Sulpicius, when he 
saw the shores of Greece, on his voyage from Aigina to Megara, 
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strewn with the ruins of once celebrated cities ; but it cannot but 
suggest reflections on the laws which govern national duration, 
and on the bearing of those laws upon the policy which rests the 
prosperity of a state chiefly or exclusively on commerce. ‘To 
discern in a pretended analogy between the stages of individual 
existence and the phases of national life, an irresistible tendency 
to decay—a confusion between the laws of human nature and the 
facts of history—is as alien from reason as it is at variance with 
a belief in the moral government of the world.' Political destinies 
are indeed regulated by laws as fixed and as eternal as those which 
influence the state, and constitute the responsibility, of the 
individual. Political fatalism is simply fatalism in men developed 
in a wider sphere. Between the moral life of the man and the 
moral life of the state, the analogy is complete; between the 
body politic, or the sum total of social organization, and the 
physical structure of the individual ; it altogether fails. Chris- 
tianity declares that no man can lose his soul—his moral character, 
or spiritual life—save by his own free agency ; and condemns the 
delusion that affects to trace in the annals of nations a series of 
inevitable transitions from youth to maturity, from maturity to 
decay ; careless of the mischievous sanction it lends to a downward 
course of national policy; regardless of the antidotes divinely 
destined to counteract the poisons, whether of barbarism, or of 
the most refined civilization. 

Equally inconsonant with the experience of the past, and at 
variance with the actual state of humanity, would it be to deny, 
that, while particular conditions of individual life are undoubtedly 
beset with special perils; so also particular forms of political 
organization, particular sources of material prosperity, and par- 
ticular phases of society, may, from their readier combination with 
internal elements of mischief, exercise a very positive influence 
on the national well-being. The P@ovos Oedv of the ancient 
poets, in which they delighted to paint the Nemesis whose 
vengeance falls upon personal ambition, pomp, and pride; involves 
within the sphere of its retribution imperial grandeur, whether 
based upon commercial wealth, or military power. It is no trifling 
confirmation of these views, if, in the annals of states whose 
energies have been mainly or solely dedicated to commerce, we 
can succeed in tracing common elements of decline, varying in 
their intensity with the physical accidents of age and site, from 
which agricultural states, and the few whose practice has main- 
tained a happy equilibrium between these two grand sources of 
political power, have been found comparatively exempt. Com- 
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merce, one of the noblest gifts of heaven to man, manifestly 
designed in the physical attributes and configuration of the 
globe—in the rivers and the seas, the channels wrought by 
nature for international communication—designed in a higher 
sense for the binding together the sympathies of humanity, and 
the spread of laws and of religion from their great ceutres ; com- 
merce, who has emancipated the surf from villenage, quickened 
the pulses of national energy, fortified the state with a powerful 
middle class, the enduring bulwark at once of royalty and of 
civil freedom; whenever she has tempted man to regard the 
advantages of wealth and empire, in their true nature exclusively 
instrumental, as ends instead of means, has infected and degraded 
her votaries with the fatal contagion of avarice and luxury, 
whose indulgence insures in the end a terrible reaction, choking 
up the very springs of trade, thus prematurely and selfishly 
exhausted, at their fountain head. ‘The former of these vices 
has been usually the precursor and concomitant of the latter : 
its sinister influence was never more fatally displayed than in 
the colonial policy pursued by Carthage, and the ‘ mercantile 
system’ of modern Europe: which, in the words of an eminent 
economist,! ‘founded colonies that the mother country might 
‘enjoy the monopoly of their trade, and force them to resort 
‘only to her markets: made each nation regard the welfare 
‘of its neighbours as incompatible with its own: everywhere 
‘deluged the earth with blood, and depopulated and ruined some 
‘of those countries whose power and opulence it was supposed 
‘it would carry to the highest pitch.’ 

The substitution of mercenary for native forces is undoubtedly 
one of the most mischievous fruits engendered by the luxury of 
a highly developed trade; it surrendered Athens to the arms of 
Philip: it was a treacherous staff in the hands of Carthage: it 
was at once a cause and a symptom of that degeneracy which 
laid the brilliant republics of medizval Italy a prostrate 
and defenceless prey at the feet of barbarian invaders. Kindred 
fascinations withdrew the nobility of France from their rural 
castles to the precincts of courtly spiendour and the refined 
atmosphere of a great capital; and their neglect and oppression 
of a once loyal peasantry rendered a revolution in the capital a 
revolution in the state. 

The preponderance of that principle of progress and innovation, 
so powerful an element in commercial classes and in great cities, is 
apt, among its many insidious and pernicious agencies, to inspire 
a jealous distrust of constitutional restraints, and to degrade 
liberty, the vaunted fruit of a prosperous commerce, into anar- 
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chical licence and sedition. Dante compares the ceaseless 
alternations of government in his own Florence, with the tossings 
of the victim of delirium; and Hallam contrasts the precarious 
and evanescent liberty of the Italian republics, with the sound 
and wholesome freedom which was the slow but sterling growth 
of European feudalism. Great cities, the children of commerce, 
are indeed the centres of civilization, and ‘the pulses of national 
life ;? but they are also, when the equilibrium between the 
antagonist forces of the state has once been lost, the foci of 
democracy. It has ever been in the steady loyalty and tenacious 
adherence to custom, of the country, that government has found 
a counterpoise to the vehemence of urban faction. The counties 
of England rallied round the standard of Charles the First, while 
the parliamentary forces were recruited chiefly in the towns: 
a century later the mountain chivalry of Scotland nearly over- 
threw the Hanoverian family ; the French throne, on the verge 
of its fall, found a prop in the loyalty of Brittany and La 
Vendée, who alone had a resident nobility, and a happy and 


contented peasantry.’ 


It is pleasing to contemplate in the country life of the 
Romans, especially at the crisis when Latium was nerving her 
sons for the coming struggle with Carthage—the nursery of that 
iron strength that subdued the world. Rome was in those days 
thronged by no dense population of artisans; the men who 
fought her battles lived, for the most part, amidst scenes of 
Sabine simplicity, in the pursuit of agriculture, their country’s 
chief resource, which they carried on in Tuscany, Umbria, 
Picenum, and the neighbourhood of Rome. At a later age, the 
Augustan poets dwelt with fond delight on the old Italian 
yeomanry, the rusticorum mascula militum proles, who, Horace 
reminds his degenerate Romans, exchanging their Sabine spades 
for the sword, dyed the seas with Punic blood, quenched the 
pride of Antiochus, felled the mighty Hannibal. Amid rural 

life, and the toils of husbandry, says Cicero, grew the courage 
b and vigour of Valerius Corvus, the wisdom of Cincinnatus, 
Curius’ noble patriotism, and splendid contempt of Samnite 
gold. Virgil’s praises of the country life of his ancestors are no 
fond illusions of poetic fancy, that believes ‘all times when old 
are good :’ but the warm and heartfelt colourings of the moral 
imagination, which discerned therein the springs of public spirit, 


empire. 
‘ Hanc olim veteres vitam coluere Sabini, 
Hanc Remus et frater; sic fortis Etruria crevit 
Scilicet, et rerum facta est pulcherrima Roma.’ 


the nurse of chivalrous and manly sentiment, and the sinews of 
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In the threatened substitution of servile labour for these 
hardy yeomen, the prescient eye of the Gracchi descried a 
pregnant source of Italian degradation; a century later, Livy 
laments the wide encroachments of foreign serfs upon the fertile 
tracts, once thickly dotted with the smiling cottages of the 
Latian peasantry, the nurseries of that native valour, that had 
defied the Gaul, the Greek, and the Carthaginian. In the days 
of Tiberius, the growth of Italian wheat had so declined, that 
the Emperor complained to the Senate that the daily supplies 
of the mistress of the world depended upon the casualties of 
winds and tempests; the policy of later generations abandoned 
Italy to the cultivation of slaves; thus the middle class was 
extinguished: and the old Romans were represented by a 
profligate nobility, and dense masses of ‘ the dregs of Romulus,’ 
depending upon artizanship and largesses, and supported by the 
immense importations of wheat which the comparative cheap- 
ness of money at Rome elicited from Egypt. Barbarians 
gradually overran the Roman provinces; and before the foreign 
members of the empire had been all lopped off, the heart had 
ceased to beat. 

Subordinate to the above-mentioned elements of evil in the 
train of deteriorating influences, should be remembered the 
instability of that material prosperity which is the fruit of . 
commerce, compared with the undying native resources of 
agriculture. The maritime ascendancy of Rome cut off the 
springs of Carthaginian trade. The discovery of a passage 
round the Cape robbed Italy of the trade of the Indies: the 
wealth of the Hanse towns survives only in name: civil war and 
the tyranny of Spain chased away the great commerce of 
Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges. ‘The ordinary revolutions of 
‘war and government,’ says Adam Smith, ‘easily dry up the 
‘sources of that wealth that arises from commerce only. That 
‘ which arises from the more solid improvements of agriculture 
‘is much more durable, and cannot be destroyed but by those 
‘ more violent convulsions occasioned by the depredations of hos- 
‘tile and barbarous nations, carried on for a century or two 
‘together; such as those which happened for some time before 
‘and after the fall of the Roman empire in the Western Pro- 
* vinces of Europe.’ (Vol. iii. c. iv. p. 137.) 

England has been styled the modern Carthage ; a prophecy in 
which little had been risked, were it not for the wide and 
powerful diffusion of Christian principles in the land. That 
religion, whose apostles could reanimate the corpse and recal 
from the grave, is potent to arrest the latest hour of national 
decline. Christianity has, indeed, introduced an entirely new 
element into modern civilization; an element so universal, so 
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interpenetrating, so apt to revive when seemingly extinct, that it 
defies all calculation of the sphere and intensity of its influence, 
and forbids us to augur the decline of Christian kingdoms from 
the analogy of heathen states. The Carthaginian commercial 
policy may, indeed, have resembled the antiquated maxims of 
the ‘mercantile system,’ and the ‘ balance of trade,’ rather than 
the doctrines at present in popular repute. But this is a very 
secondary point in the comparison. An accidental variation in 
the mere outward working of a system, cannot, if there be any 
faith in the received laws of induction, cancel the mischiefs more 
or less inherent in it. Can it be said that we are altogether free 
from the evils that ruined Carthage, when we are tempted, like 
her, to reduce our fleets and armies, on the plea of public 
economy, and the fiction of universal peace, at a moment when 
Europe is ‘convulsed with the agonies of change?’ when we 
have lowered our conceptions of the state to the level of an 
engine of social comforts, and can no longer tolerate in the 
regions of government the political axioms of Burke? when 
we are called upon to sever the last link in the connexion of a 
thousand years, the union of Church and State: hallowed by 
Christian devotion, rich in ancestral grandeur, fraught with 
a magnificent heritage of traditional associations and ideas ? 
But, unhappily, there are nearer and more immediate workings 
of the same spirit amongst us. Commerce filled up the enormous 
chasms which birth, in the feudal ages, created in society. But 
it has reared barriers quite as artificial, and far less dignified. 
Wealth has become the chief basis of social distinctions. It is 
impossible to deny that the institution of castes—the genius of 
feudalism—suits the dawn far better than the noon of civilization; 
absurd to forget the useful incentive added to invention, to the 
growth of art and science, and of national wealth, by the efficacy 
of industry to raise its votary to the highest honours. But the 
advantages, we fear, of this social revolution are outweighed by 
antagonist evils. The several ranks being mainly distinguished 
by their style and wealth, luxury becomes the ruling passion: 
what are the accidents are thought the essentials of life: 
avarice and oppression, enlisted in their pursuit, infest society. 
The tone of barter, and with it an utilitarian spirit, gradually 
leaven the popular mind: men are apt to be deaf to aught save 
immediate and tangible advantage; ancestral institutions are 
first disparaged and abused, then mutilated or suppressed, on 
the pretext that they have ceased to fulfil their true idea. The 
relations between man and man are changed: the olden sym- 
pathies of lord and vassal are apt to be coloured with the tinge 
of employer and employed: the only distinction being then a 
degrading one, every man secks to avoid its humiliation, by 
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forcing himself into a higher sphere. Chivalry gave to each 
a definite rank, which he could reverence in others and respect in 
himself. Hence was ‘that generous loyalty to rank and sex, 
‘that proud submission, that dignified obedience, that subordi- 
‘nation of the heart, which kept alive, even in servitude itself, 
‘the spirit of an exalted freedom. The unbought grace of life, 
‘the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly sentiment and 
‘heroic enterprise! Without confounding ranks, it produced a 
‘noble equality, and handed it down through all the gradations 
‘of social life. Without force or opposition, it subdued the 
‘ fierceness of pride and power; it obliged sovereigns to submit 
‘to the soft collar of social esteem, compelled stern authority to 
‘ submit to elegance, and gave a domination vanquisher of laws 
‘to be subdued by manners.’ 

Heeren’s volume on Egypt, though antiquated, from the date 
of its publication, on some important points, contains a vast 
deal of detail on perhaps the most interesting era of Egyptian 
annals—the era prior to the Persian conquest—necessarily ex- 
cluded from Mr. Sharpe’s more recent work, by the wider range 
of his researches, which embrace the history of Egypt from the 
earliest times to the Arabian conquest in the 7th century. The 
merits of the latter author are those of the annalist rather than 
the historian. In numismatics, philology, and hieroglyphics, 
the collateral sciences so important for the study of Egyptian - 
history, he is a proficient. His pages contain no profound maxims ; 
no searching analysis of the elements of social and political revo- 
lutions ; of the decay of national strength; or of the rise and 
fall of dynasties. Brillant portraitures of character; graphic 
delineations of society ; picturesque and vivid execution ; are not 
his forte. He has given us an useful magazine of events that 
may be grouped and illustrated by a more tasteful hand. The 
later scenes of his history (greatly to his misfortune) bring him 
into contact with theological questions ; and here his defects are 
not merely negative. He pronounces judgment on matters the 
most arduous and solemn, with a pert dogmatism, or a licentious 
levity, which in lighter subjects would be only ridiculous or 
offensive. What are we to think of the following extraordinary 
passage ?—‘ Origen has been much blamed for his arguing 
‘against the eternity of future punishments, as when men 
‘had not yet thought of making their own punishments lead 
‘to the amendment of the criminal, they did not see that they 
‘ wronged their heavenly Father by thinking that his punish- 
‘ments were meant for vengeance.’ This we can only para- 
phrase thus:—When to the vindictive theory of punishment 
was superadded the theory of the criminal’s amendment, the 
vindictive theory (the very one the most prominent in the 
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Scriptural descriptions of future retribution, the wrath to come, 
etc.,) must needs, by implication, be exploded as utterly inap- 
plicable to the Almighty’s dealings with men. Mr. Sharpe has 
once or twice (greatly at his own expense) attempted a laugh at 
Catholic notions and belief; but here we may safely leave him 
and his veracious logic to the ridicule of his audience. In his 
sketch of the Arian question, he displays with much ostentation 
a splendid philosophical indifference, though occasionally to be 
found on the heretics’ side. His ideas of dogmatic theology 
may be easily conceived. Creeds he regards not as the bulwarks 
which entrenched and secured the pure profession of the Chris- 
tian faith against the aggressions of heretics, latitudinarians, and 
Platonists; not as the vindications of Scriptural truth continuously 
elicited by the mind of the Church from the study of her sacred 
charter, her title-deeds of Holy Writ; as the symbols and 
visible bonds of Christian unity ;—but as the watchwords of con- 
tending parties, the assertions of interested or fanatical ignorance, 
prejudicial to the vital essence of Christianity, and perilous to 
its dominion over the heart, (pp. 486, 493, ef seg.) He settles, 
en passant, the disputed application of the solemn revelations of 
S. John, with a pretentious assurance and a sang froid, that 
would lead an uninitiated reader to conceive the passages had 
never been the subject of the most exciting controversy, or the 
theatre of the most diversified interpretation. We subjoin an 
illustration of his reverence for the sublime and awful Apo- 
calypse :—‘ There seems no other ground for thinking Cerinthus’ 
(a heretic so abominable to St John, that he is said to have 
leapt out of a bath which Cerinthus had just left) ‘was the 
‘ author of the Book of Revelation, beyond the opinions taught in 
* that curious Work !’ 

Egyptian history naturally divides itself into three periods ; 
severally representing distinct political principles, and special 
phases of civilization ; each advancing a peculiar claim of its own 
to historical interest. 

In the age of the Pharaohs agriculture was the basis of civili- 
zation, and the source of national wealth; the arrangement of 
society, under the influence of the system of castes, was mainly 
feudal; the functions of government were shared, and the abso- 
lutism of the monarch restrained, by the ascendancy of two 
powerful classes—the priesthood and the military aristocracy ; 
the culture of art, science, and public economy, was confined to 
the priests; the religion of the people was exclusive: on its 
purity from foreign alloy, and on the result of an integral polity 
and religion, intense nationality, together with the union of the 
three principal orders, reposed the main pillars of the national 
strength. Birth was the ground of social distinctions, con- 
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servatism the principle, and permanence the attribute of the 
epoch. 

The age of the Ptolemies was in every respect the antithesis 
of the above. It was an age of great commercial and scientific 
splendour, of monarchical absolutism, and centralization in the 
mode of government; of the most liberal toleration in religion. 
Wealth was the basis of social distinctions; literature and 
science were emancipated from the thraldom of the Egyptian 
church ; the extremes of despotism and liberalism constituted 
the ruling genius; instability, and the loss of nationality, the 
attribute, of the era. 

The third period represents the gradual decline, both in poli- 
tical weight and in agricultural fertility, of perhaps the most 
valuable province of the Roman empire, The causes of this 
decline must be shared between the previous exhaustion of the 
elements of national life, and the impolitic selfishness of its 
rulers, whose jealousy denied it the ordinary privileges of pro- 
vincial government. Alexandria becomes invested with a 
novel interest in its relation to the Church. It witnessed—in 
the confluence of dissonant religions, and the fusion of their 
points of variance into a few common elements, and still more 
in the popular spread of Platonism—the easiest resolution of 
heathenism into Christianity. It found in the same Platonism 
the bitterest enemy to the religion of Christ ; it witnessed the . 
foundation of a catechetical school, an attempt to establish 
Christianity on the basis of sound and general mental culture ; 
it discovered the partial evil of the system in the germ of many 
formidable heresies, and the unhappy temptation of the Christians 
to identify the grounds of their faith with the deductions of 
human reason ; and its legacy of lasting good in the copious 
learning of Origen and Clemens. It witnessed, also, in the 
institution of monasticism, the influential exhibition of a power- 
ful contrast between the enervating luxury of the dregs of 
Alexandrian civilization, and the austerity of Christian self- 
denial. 

Space, and the preoccupation of the latter eras by Professor 
Sewell, must confine us almost solely to the epoch of the 
Pharaohs. 

The physical attributes of Egypt were undoubtedly the main- 
spring of its strongly defined nationality and rapid civilization. 
The labours of husbandry are confined to sprinkling the seed 
and reaping the full-grown ear; no manure is needed, no sab- 
bath year for the ground to lie fallow. The Nile retires in 
November, leaving the soil rich with its alluvial mud. Vegeta- 
tion is rapid in the winter months, and Indian corn and rice 
succeeding the harvest of wheat, ripen during the autumnal 
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inundation. Such is the warmth of the climate, that the neces- 
sary clothing and houses are easily supplied; for the same 
reason the consumption of animal food is small; and the crops 
of grain, and the abundant fishery readily find food for double 
the population that the same space in Europe could sustain. 
Thus at once the physical wants of the people are but few, and 
their resources vast. Nor are other imfluences wanting to 
accelerate civilization. On the Nile, the great artery of the 
land, the north wind blows strongly against the stream for nine 
months in the year; vessels sail one way, and float down the 
other ; the produce of the soil is thus readily exchanged for the 
wares of the manufactories abutting on the river, and an active 
home trade rapidly developed. For three months the whole 
country is overflowed ; a few mounds, like islets in the ocean, 
rear their heads above the flood; round them the people 
clustered ; towns were early formed ; they became the centres of 
refinement and of power; and unfolded the principles of acom- 
mon life: the division of labour, the recognition of property, the 
administration of justice, and the culture of religion and of law. 
The elements of a massive and enduring masonry were there :— 
‘ The hardest basalt, syenite, and porpyhry for obelisks and statues, 
‘limestone for buildings, and transparent alabaster for works of 
‘greater delicacy ; and such is the dryness of the air, that works 
‘of art, though uncovered from the weather, seem to remain for 
‘ages untried by changes from hot to cold, or from wet to dry, 
‘and uninjured but by the hand of man.’' The physical 
qualities of Egypt conspired with the policy of her ruling 
caste strongly to define the character of the people. Timber 
was scarce; fleets and commerce impossible, until the stately 
pines of Lebanon surrendered to the arms of Hophra. Such 
was the origin of the popular aversion to sailors, (a superstition 
inculcated by the priests,) and of the fabled immolation of 
stranded mariners on the mythic altars of Busiris. The nature 
and situation of their country, a narrow slip of exuberant fertility 
between the ocean wastes of the desert, trodden by lawless 
hordes of wandering pastoral tribes, averse to fixed abodes, and 
tractable as subjects, forcibly recommended agriculture as the 
basis of Egyptian civilization. The aversion and hostility shown 
to the Israelites after the expulsion of the Hyksos (a pastoral 
race who had subjugated and domineered over Middle Egypt for 
about a century,) by the genuine Egyptians, to whom ‘ every 
shepherd was an abomination,’ is a fact no less significant of 
their determination to enforce agriculture, than the friendly 
reception Joseph met with from the intrusive dynasty, is of the 
affinity of his people’s occupation to those of the invaders, and of 
the cause of his expulsion on the return of the monarch who 
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ruled in sympathy with the policy of the priests. The Egyptians, 
says Manetho, constantly confounded the Israelites with the 
usurping horde. They were warned by their priests to cleanse 
the country of these unclean persons, many of whom were lepers ; 
and they sent them, to the number of 80,000, to live apart from 
the natives in the spot (Heliopolis or Goshen) which had first 
been allotted them. This was on the verge of the desert, and 
beyond the inundations of the Nile. They were thus compelled, 
as Scriptural authority relates, to water their land by means of 
pumps, canals, and artificial irrigation. 

In illustration of the above-mentioned principle, we may add 
that in the division of the people into castes, while every other 
occupation had its own, the husbandmen alone had none ; for 
their employment was, as far as possible, destined to be common 
to all classes in the land. 

We quote at length some interesting illustrations of the im- 
press of Egyptian upon Jewish laws and customs. 


‘ How much the Jews were indebted to the Egyptians for their learning, 
philosophy, and letters, is one of the most interesting inquiries in ancient 
history. Moses had been brought up in the neighbourhood of Heliopolis, 
the chief seat of Egyptian philosophy, and carefully educated in all the 
learning of the Egyptians, under the tutorship, as tradition says, of Jannes 
and Jambres, while too many of the Israelites were given up to the idolatry 
and superstitions of the country. Hence many of the Egyptian customs, 
as seen by the historian Manetho, are clearly pointed at and forbidden by - 
the laws of Moses, while others, which were free from blame, are even 
copied in the same laws; and much light may be thrown on the manners 
of each nation by comparing them together. The chief purpose for which 
the Jews were set apart from the other nations seems to have been to keep 
alive the great truth, that the Creator and Governor of the world is one— 
a truth assailed by the superstitious in all ages; and Moses proclaimed, 
that all the gods which the Egyptian priests wished the ignorant multitude 
to worship were false. The Egyptians worshipped the stars as emblems of 
the gods, the sun under the name of Rea, and the moon as Joh or Isis; 
but among the Jews, whoever worshipped any one of the heavenly bodies 
was to be stoned to death. The Egyptians worshipped statues of men, 
beasts, birds, and fishes; but the Jews were forbidden to bow down before 
any carved image. The Egyptian priests kept their heads shaved; while 
the Jewish priest was forbidden to make himself bald, or even to cut the 
corner of his beard. The people of Lower Egypt marked their bodies with 

ricks, in honour of their gods; but the Jews were forbidden to cut their 
hesh or make any mark upon it. The Egyptians buried food in the tombs 
with the bodies of their friends, and sent gifts of food to the temples for 
their use ; but the Jews were forbidden to set apart any food for the dead. 
The Egyptians — groves of trees within the courtyard of their 
temples, as the Alexandrian Jews did in later times ; but the laws of Moses 
forbade the Jews to plant any trees near the altar of the Lord. The sacred 
bull Apis was chosen by the priests of Memphis for its black and white 
spots, and Mnevis, the sacred bull of Heliopolis, had nearly the same 
marks ; but the Jews, in preparing their water of purification, were ordered 
to kill a red heifer without a spot.’—Sharpe, pp. 33—35. 


Mr. Sharpe is very jealous of the reputation of the Egyptian 
priests for sorcery and magic ; and he adduces Cuvier’s authority 
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in support of his opinion, that their imitation of the Mosaic 
miracles was a mere display of juggling trickery. They are 
stated to have thrown down their rods upon the ground, when 
they crawled about like serpents ; and at the present day, says 
the naturalist, ‘after three thousand years their successors are still 
‘ performing the same curious trick ; they take up in the hand a 
‘ naja (a small viper), and pressing a finger on the nape of its 
‘neck put it into a catalepsy, which makes it motionless, and 
‘ stiff like a rod; and when it regains its power of motion, the 
‘cheated bystanders fancy that the magician’s rod has been 
‘ changed into a serpent.’ (P. 35.) It is not, however, so easy 
to account by a similar explanation for their seemingly successful 
rivalry of other miracles ; and Mr. Trench remarks, that the true 
significance of the conflict is the opposition of the spiritual 
kingdoms of light and darkness,—a contrast forcibly intimated 
in the words of Scripture, ‘Who is like unto Thee, O Lord, 
among the gods?’ ‘ Against all the gods of Egypt will I exe- 
cute judgment: I am the Lord.” The same conclusion may be 
justly drawn from the passage (Deut. xiii. 1—5) where the 
ethical character of the miracle, and not merely the fact of its 
performance, is declared to be the test of its Divine authority ; 
its mere exhibition, apart from its doctrinal character, or final 
cause, only places the agent in the alternative of being delegated 
by Heaven or by Hell. The penalty of death was attached by 
the Mosaic ordinance to the practice of sorcery and divination : 
Sir Walter Scott supposes, because, in a theocracy it was tanta 
mount to the crime of treason; but this is no proof that it was 
not also punished in the light of a conscious alliance with the 
powers of darkness. Lying wonders, wrought with all the 
deceivableness of unrighteousness, are mentioned by the Apostle 
as among the severest trials of the elect; the anterior state, the 
moral sense, of every man, is to decide his admission or rejec- 
tion of them. The Christian Church, says 8. Gregory, does 
not so much deny as despise the miracles of heretics. Origen 
continually plies his Pagan opponents with the question,— Where 
has been the fruit, where the moral significance, the redemptive 
agency of those vain exhibitions of supernatural power described 
in the alleged miracles of Heathen saints and sages? In the 
spirit of the same idea Dr. Arnold writes :—‘It has always 
“seemed to me that the substance of a revelation is a most 
‘essential part of its evidence ; and that miracles wrought in 
‘favour of what was foolish or wicked would only prove Mani- 
‘cheism. We are so perfectly ignorant of the unseen world, 
‘that the character of any supernatural power can only be 
‘judged by the moral character of the statements which it 
“sanctions. Thus only can we tell whether it be a revelation 
EE2 
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‘from God or from the devil.’ (Apud Trench on the Miracles, 
p- 27, note.) 

With the reconstitution of the monarchy, after the expulsion 
of the Hyksos, the system of castes undoubtedly attained its 
maturity. It was conceived in the true spirit of the Eastern 
mind, which sees a religious destiny in the lot that assigns to 
one man the plough, to another the sceptre, at his birth,—a 
destiny which extends its influence to posterity, and defines, for 
ages, the gradations of the social scale by the measure of ances- 
tral rank and occupation. Viewed as a political engine, it must, 
in the infancy of civilization, have acted as a powerful antidote 
to the roving impulses and dissociable tendencies of savage life ; 
and, by rigorously restricting the culture of science within the 
pale of a privileged class, have ensured its integrity and its propa- 
gation; thus saving it from the chances of being frittered away 
by a premature dissemination among unripe recipients. In an 
economical point of view, it was a half unconscious adoption of 
the great principle of the division of labour, the unvarying 
fruits of which we cannot but recognise in the excellence of 
the monuments of handicraft that remain to us in their sepul- 
chral paintings, wherein are represented the minutiz of their 
household furniture ; however questionable may seem the advan- 
tage of systematically restricting the son to the calling of his 
fathers. 


‘The land of the whole country was divided into three unequal portions. 
One belonged nominally to the king, and was held by tenants of the 
crown, who paid a low rent or land tax of one fifth of the crop. A second 
portion belonged to the hereditary priesthood, who held it free of rent, for 
their own maintenance, and for the expenses of the temples and of the 
religious services. The third portion was held by the military order, on 
the tenure of serving three years.in the army when called out, which was 
probably to be only once in each man’s life. In this way two millions and 
a half of acres, or a quarter of the cultivated land of the country, was 
held by four hundred and ten thousand soldiers, at six acresa man. The 
whole cultivated land of Egypt may have been about twelve millions of 
acres, or perhaps a third = of that of England and Wales; but as, from 
the climate and habits and vegetable diet of the people, life was supported 
more easily in Egypt than in other parts of the globe, we need not be 
startled at the population being stated at various times at three and at 
seven millions. Indeed, an actual standing army of forty thousand native 
soldiers, and forty thousand mercenaries, which we meet with in the later 
reigns of the Pharaohs, could hardly be supported by less than five millions 
of people.’—Sharpe, p. 80. 


The priest caste unquestionably owed their political and social 
influence at once to their position as independent proprietors of 
land, and to the practical character of that science which they 
almost exclusively professed. With religion, the basis of their 
system, were interwoven law, astronomy, agriculture, mathe- 
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matics, medicme. Not only did the authority of law, and 
the administration of justice depend upon religion for their 
sanction ; but even the kings were burdened with a host of cere- 
monial observances, which, at the discreticn of the priests, 
descended from the higher affairs of state to the regulation of 
sacrifices, of the royal table, and the most trivial minutie of 
every-day life. They exercised a more salutary influence in 
sharing the judicial functions with the monarch ; the union of 
these with the executive in the person of the king was one of 
the earliest sources of despotism; and the limitation, by the 
provisions of a settled criminal code, of the royal prerogative in 
sentencing to punishment was a valuable barrier against tyranny. 
Astronomy they cultivated partly in connexion with astrology : 
partly as the science which taught them the settlement of the 
seasons and the regulation of the calendar. In either aspect, it 
was equally tractable to the exigencies, and conversant with the 
practice, of ordinary life. ‘Upon the birth of a child,’ says 
Heeren, ‘ its horoscope was immediately taken; it was then 
‘ foretold what its fate would be; when and how it would die ; 
‘and what would be its temper and disposition. No public 
‘ affairs, nor even private undertakings, could be begun until 
‘the stars had first been consulted.’ In its relation to agricul- 
ture, their study of the stars was less likely to be degraded by 
fraud and superstition ; and, as the physical attributes of Egypt 
contributed to render it indispensable, equally adapted to 
deepen and extend the roots of their ascendancy among the 
lower orders. The peculiarities of Egyptian agriculture in- 
vested with more than ordinary consequence the science of 
astronomy ; the fertility of the soil depended upon the overflow 
of the river: and it was essential for the sower to know before- 
hand the exact epochs of the inundation; in fact, the business 
of agriculture turned chiefly on a knowledge of the seasons, 
and a correct determination of the year; so that the caste 
which, in their proficiency in this science, held a key to the 
cultivation of the soil, at once improved husbandry and 
strengthened their own dominion, by the zealous culture of 
this branch of knowledge; a study which they consecrated, and 
interwove with the universal bond of religion, by enrolling the 
lustrous orbs that ruled the seasons and fertilized the earth, 
among the objects of popular worship; and by symbolizing, 
under the names of Isis and Osiris, various of the general 
influences and creative powers of nature. 

The inundations of the Nile, frequently rendering new mea- 
surements of land necessary, gave rise to the study of geometry: 
an important and influential branch of sacerdotal science, as it 
made the priests indispensable arbiters in disputes concerning 
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the boundaries of estates. Their medicine was curiously enough 
interwrought with their astrology: they believed the different 
parts of the body had a reference to some astronomical deity ; 
and accordingly, to each divinity a particular member was dedi- 
cated. They were what are popularly termed quacks; their 
knowledge and their practice being limited to certain members 
and particular diseases; though their medical art consisted 
more in dietetics than in physic; a regimen probably founded 
upon local and atmospheric peculiarities; but which answered 
its intention, if we may trust Herodotus’ assertion, that the 
Egyptians were, next to the Libyans, the most healthy of the 
nations he had seen. 

It would be a difficult, but interesting speculation, to weigh 
the moral influences of a religion such as the Egyptian. On 
the threshold of such an inquiry, two questions naturally pre- 
sent themselves: In what proportions was truth intermingled 
and debased by fanaticism, licentiousness, and priestcraft ? 
Did their system embrace any theory of a retribution after 
this life ? 

It seems incontestably clear—especially from the irrecon- 
cileable opposition of ideas implied in the notion of a transmi- 
gration of souls on the one hand, and the vulgar superstition of 
embalming the body on the other—that there were radically 
two religions, the popular and the priestly; which gradually 
interpenetrated and mutually influenced one another. What- 
ever explanation be espoused of the source of animal idolatry, 
it is evidently the device of a rude and barbarous age; a device, 
there seems every reason to believe, countenanced by the 
sacerdotal caste, at the outset of their career, as a condescension 
requisite to conciliate barbarism. But while they failed to 
dissociate the popular mind from this rude and savage adora- 
tion, they did much to exalt and to purify its influence; by 
adopting its objects at once as the vehicles of national history 
and tradition, and as the emblems of theological ideas: by 
hallowing them with the purer attributes, and more beneficent 
agencies, of the supernatural world; by investing them with a 
loftier significance, and a mysterious sanctity, which, while it 
shielded them from the profanation of the vulgar gaze, was 
studiously wrought into unison with the physical condition, and 
the moral and political exigencies of the land. But although, 
under these auspices, the people were gradually weaned from 
the contagion of barbarism, there was much in their social 
usages, even in the time of Herodotus, that clearly indicated 
the absence of refinement, and of a high standard of morality. 


‘Their priests and holy rites,’ [says Heeren, ] ‘ were, nearly without ex- 
ception, made up of superstition and enthusiasm, in which they gave 
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themselves up to savage pleasure, or extravagant penitence for their real 
or imaginary sins. The latter were much more frequent and excessive 
among the Egyptians than the former; few of their feasts were without 
penances ; and most of their offerings to the gods were expiatory sacrifices. 
Others, on the contrary, were accompanied by violent expressions of joy, 
particularly their processions, which always bore the stamp of that vale 
age, wherein moral sentiments and refined notions of manners and decency 
were but slightly developed.’—Vol. ii. p. 186. 


That the sacerdotal order employed, without scruple, the 
ordinary machinery of heathen priestcraft, is clear, from their 
patronage of astrology and of oracles, which had been trans- 
planted from Meroe, the cradle of the Coptic religion, into 
Lower Egypt, and, in the age of Herodotus, existed in most of 
the principal cities. 

But no article of the Egyptian creed exercised so powerful 
an influence, as their belief in an existence after death; a 
belief expressed in a twofold theory, representing on the one 
hand the philosophical system of the priests, the popular notion 
on the other. The former is that revealed by Herodotus in 
the following words :— 


‘ According to the opinions of the Egyptians, Bacchus and Ceres are the 
rulers of the lower world. But the Egyptians are the first who have 
asserted that the soul of man is immortal; for, when the body perishes, 
it enters the body of a newly born animal; but when it has passed through 
all the land animals, sea animals, and fowls, it again returns to a human 
body. This transmigration is completely performed in three thousand 
years,’—Vol, ii. p, 123. 

This was a coarse and sensual conception of immortality, 
which could never divest the soul of its earthly tenement, or 
part with the notion that the continuance of existence depended 
upon the preservation of the body. Hence the anxious care this 
people lavished on their sepulchres. Graves, like ours, where 
the corpse is subject to decay, were obviously unfit. Nor were 
the fertile plains of Egypt, confined in space, and subject to 
inundation, more convenient cemeteries. But the rocky slip, 
at the foot of the western mountain range, harmonised with the 
purpose, both in its physical qualities—its situation beyond the 
reach of the floods, and its range of subterranean caverns—and 
in the sombre ideas of which it was suggestive. 


‘It was at the entrance of the desert, where nature herself seemed to 
die ; where all vegetation ceased, and measureless plains succeeded, whose 
boundaries the eye could not reach! What was more natural than that 
under such circumstances, the idea that an empire of the dead, a lower 
world, or Amenthes, should be formed? The Egyptians had divided the 
present life between the obligations of religion and the administration of 
secular affairs; and as the posthumous existence was regarded as a con- 
tinuation of the present, we find the sepulchral vaults diversified partly 
with hieroglyphics, emblematic of religious subjects, partly with scenes 
descriptive of agriculture, art, fishing, and the varied occupations of do- 
mestic life.’ —Vol. i. pp. 193, 195. 
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This idea became the nucleus of others, which, inconsonant 
with the crude infancy of the popular belief, invested the abodes 
of the dead with the attributes of a regular empire, assigning to 
the lower world its ruling deities, its inhabitants, even its ani- 
mals. As the lineaments of the picture were gradually filled up, 
the notion of a retribution according to the merits of this life was 
gradually taken in; the calm tranquillity of the realms below 
was the reward only of the virtuous ; and a ‘ tribunal of death,’ 
as it was termed, assembled, ere the funeral solemnities began, 
to examine into the conduct of the deceased, and to determine 
upon his claims to a place in the Elysium of Egypt. <A further 
development of this idea ensued, when the popular faith had given 
to the infernal world a ruler and a judge, in the transference 
of this institution to the jurisdiction of the shades below. 


‘ A tribunal of the dead, of this kind, is portrayed upon the upper end of 
@ papyrus roll, which was found in the coffin of a mummy, and brought by 
the French expedition into Europe. Osiris is here discovered sitting as a 
judge, with his usual attributes ; before him is a lotus flower, as an emblem 
of the present life, and a lion, probably as keeper of the lower world. A 
small human figure is being weighed in a large scale, by two genii with 
animals’ heads; one with that of a dog, as symbolical of great sensuality ; 
the other with that of a sparrow-hawk, the usual symbol of the divine 
nature. Both lay hold of the scales, and seem to address Osiris. Hermes, 
with the Isis head, stands before the latter, with writing tablets in his hand, 
wherein he notes the faults and virtues of the deceased.’—Heeren, vol. ii. 
p. 199. 


The prosperity of Egypt had depended upori the union of the 
two most powerful castes, the warriors and the priests, and upon 
the purity and integrity of the national polity and religion. 
Both these bulwarks had been sapped ; the former by the aliena- 
tion of the warrior tribe, the latter by the commercial policy of 
Amasis, under whose liberal sceptre Phoenicians, Carians, and 
Ionians, found a ready toleration; ere yet this glorious land 
became the slave and plaything of the Persian tyrant. The 
feudal age of Egypt had passed away :— 

‘It was no longer a kingdom of Coptic warriors, who from their fortresses 
in the Thebaid, held the wealthy traders and ‘husbandmen of the Delta in 
subjection as vassals.’—Sharpe, p. 59. 

The admission of aliens, and the adoption of mercenary troops, 
shocked the religion, fomented the jealousy, and estranged the 
allegiance of the native classes. The fatal elements of national 
disunion recoiled upon their author at the hour of his utmost 
need ; and the fall of Egypt may be cited among the numerous 
historical experiences that attest how slight a claim has the 
highest development of physical resources to be regarded as the 
index of political permanence and power. 

We are indebted to Mr. Sharpe for a quotation from Manetho, 
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which goes far to explain the prevalent tradition, that Hellas 
derived her learning and religion from Egyptian colonies. There 
seems to have been, from the earliest times, an important settle- 
ment of Greek traders at Naucratis and Sais, in the Delta, who 
had always carried on the chief part of the Egyptian trade in 
the Mediterranean. The overthrow of this little State probably 
took place in the reign of Amummai Amemneb. The exiled 
community may have carried to the shores of Greece much that 
was valuable in the arts of Egypt ; and their descendants, through 
the misty veil of tradition, traced the origin of their cities, rites, 
and temples, not to their own colonists, but to the swarthy 
Copts, who had driven them from their shores. Herodotus, 
indeed, lends his sanction to this popular belief. But we need 
not be surprised at this; before his visit to the Nile, the Greek 
mercenaries had beenestablished in the Delta; temples tothe gods 
of Hellas rose close to the walls of the Egyptian palace ; and this 
easy toleration of an alien creed may have flattered an analogy 
almost baseless. Not less wide is the discrepancy between the 
popular religions of Egypt and of Greece, than between the gene- 
ral complexion of the European and the Oriental mind. The lively 
susceptibility, the joyous temperament, of the Greek ; his love of 
beauty of form, and idolatry of human excellence, led him to 
deify his own passions, image, aspirations ; his festivals were 
enlivened with mirth, unclouded by penitence or gloom; while 
the Egyptian 700s was serious, their solemnities saddened with 
melancholy, and their ritual grotesque. Strange animals they 
invested with the attributes of divinity; and even laid down 
their lives in their defence, with a devotion little known to the 
votaries of Jupiter and Venus ; their religion was one of exclu- 
sion and intolerance, while the Greek delighted to identify and 
embody the rites of aliens with his own; their only poem, the 
dirge of Maneros, was a melancholy strain, which they reiterated 
from year to year. 

As dissonant from the Greek were the habits and customs of 
Egyptian life, as the character of their religious creed. 


‘They wrote from right to left, They ate their dinner in the streets. 
The women went to market on business ; the men sat at home at the loom. 
Daughters were forced to maintain their parents; sons were released from 
that duty. Women wore only one garment, while men wore two. ‘The 
priests were shaven, while other men wore beards. Whoever killed a 
sacred animal intentionally was put to death; indeed, whoever killed 
a hawk or an ibis, even by accident, was condemned to die. Whenever a 
house was on fire the chief care of the neighbours was to save the cats; 
the men and women might be burnt in the ruins, but the cats were to be 
saved at allrisks. When a cat died a natural death, every inmate of the 
house shaved his eyebrows; and when a dog died, they shaved all over. 
The dead cats were carried to the sacred tombs at Bubastis, where they 
were embalmed, and then buried.'—(Herod. apud Sharpe, p. 98.) 
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On the other hand, between the philosophical religion of 
Plato, and the abstruse principles of the Egyptian hierarchy, 
there was an intimate relation. The Eastern mind, amid all its 
diversities of site and race, seems ever to have been the repo- 
sitory of fragments of the great Charter of Truth, of which 
Israel was the Palladium, and the chosen shrine. Thus the 
Persian doctrine, ultimately assuming the form of Manicheism, 
recognised the balanced sovereignty of a good and evil spirit ; 
who, by their divided sway, constituted the moral contrasts of 
humanity. The sages of the Nile early asserted the unity of the 
One Supreme Invisible Ruler, the Creator of all things visible ; 
they held Him to exist in a threefold relation—for three was their 
symbol of perfection and divinity. The Unity of divine Pro- 
vidence was a primary article in the creed of Plato: even the 
doctrine of the Trinity was mysteriously shadowed forth in his 
writings ; and the Alexandrian Christians, though with imore 
zeal than wisdom, appealed to this profession of the great 
Athenian, in their defence of Revelation. The notion of the 
transmigration of souls, and that of a future retribution, bear 
a palpable affinity to the Egyptian belief; and the arcana of 
Ceres may perhaps have been modelled by some Grecian sage 
in imitation of the mysteries of Isis. A partial resemblance 
may be traced between the ideas of the priests and the sublime 
Truths vouchsafed to the Hebrew tribe; and Plato’s abode at 
Heliopolis may have drawn him within the sphere of some 
floating elements of Judaism, diffused there by the exiled band of 
Israelites, who had, in spite of the warnings of Jeremiah, sought 
in the land of Mizraim a shelter from the arms of Babylon. 

Even the Christianity of the Greek and Egyptian converts of 
Alexandria sympathised with the national difference of tem- 
perament, which represented, in their ultimate development, 
the opposite tendencies of scepticism and fanatical superstition. 
The susceptible imagination of the Greek, his vigorous and 
active mind, distinguished him as the champion of Reason on 
the controversial arena; under his auspices, the groundwork of 
Christian wisdom was laid in the cultivation of pagan learning. 
In the exposition of Scripture he ranged through the most 
diversified sources of interpretation, and sought in the fitful and 
varying lights of allegory, the latent sense and mystical inti- 
mations of historical statements : while the sombre mind of the 
Egyptian impelled him rather to eremitical seclusion, and monastic 
gloom; his love of antiquity, interwove with his Christianity 
the associations of primeval belief and tradition: he bowed to 
the word of Inspiration with the childlike reverence of un- 
questioning, unlearned faith ; and chose asceticism and ignorance 
in preference to the temptations of knowledge and society. 
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Art. IV. — Sketches of Travels in Egypt and the Holy Land. 
By the Rev. J. A. Spencer. London: Murray. 


THERE is one striking and important feature in our social 
system, most especially distinguishing England from other 
nations, which has always appeared to us to be strangely over- 
looked by modern travellers in their comments on the various 
points of contrast—it is the misuse, or, we should rather say, 
the neglect, in this country, of that powerful instrument whereby, 
in all lands, the great mass of the population will most 
chiefly be influenced; viz. the outward teaching of habitual 
customs and observances. If, however, we are compelled to 
adjudge England as deficient in this respect, it is by no means 
because we view the question through the medium of that un- 
natural prejudice, that mistaken enthusiasm, which has rendered 
it the fashion of late years to depreciate indiscriminately our 
national peculiarities, and to exalt the faults and follies of our 
foreign neighbours into virtues of a species certainly unknown 
to primitive Christianity. So far from that, not only are we 
convinced that this deficiency is but the natural result of the 
calm, reserved, undemonstrative character of the British people, 
but we maintain, further, that no man ever made his pilgrimage 
to foreign lands in an honest spirit of inquiry, and with an 
unbiassed and untainted mind, without returning with the 
additional impartiality of experience ; for, in spite of the allur- 
ing aspect of many things which in other countries will peculiarly 
attract the devotional and earnest mind, he cannot fail to per- 
ceive, if he looks at all below the surface, that in England the 
elements of all that is good and great are working far more 
powerfully ; that truth and sincerity, elsewhere too much a 
barren name, do here beat in the very life-pulses of the people ; 
and most of all, that notwithstanding the sad strife and divi- 
sions which so afflict our Church, yet nowhere are the holy feet 
of Faith more firmly planted than within her Sacred Fold. Still, 
whilst we admit that these are incontrovertible facts, and motives 
of deep thankfulness to us all, we must repeat, that England has 
a great lesson to learn from southern Europe, in the effective use 
of those outward forms by which such great truths may be con- 
veyed to the minds of the people ; and, although we have readily 
allowed that she falls short of more skilful nations in this mode 
of instruction, in a great measure, on account of the peculiar 
organization of her people,—yet, in this age of progress, it seems 
permitted to us to hope that by giving a few instances of her 
special deficiencies, the minds of some might be stirred up to 
seek and find a remedy. 

Her primary error in this respect seems to be, that she does 
not duly appreciate the value and power of the instrument 
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which thus lies inactive in her hands. She has no other idea 
of enlightening her people than by the deliberate process of 
instruction in schools and from the pulpit; and such means 
we know do not, and cannot, reach those pauper millions of her 
population who swarm in our great cities, plunged in actual 
heathenism; although even they, frightful as is their state of 
ignorance, might be influenced, we are convinced, by those visible 
representations of necessary truths, common to other countries, 
just as children in earliest infancy are taught by the picture 
we place before them. 

We conceive that this is plainly proved by the experience of 
foreign lands. Although we have a manifest superiority in the 
far higher tone of religion which prevails among our educated 
classes, yet, who can deny, that to the peasantry of the South 
the Christian faith is a great and palpable fact, meeting 
them at every turn—now in the cross by the wayside, now in 
the procession, at whose passing all kneel in honour of the 
Lord incarnate—and accompanying every stage of their career, 
from the cradle to the grave, with appropriate signs and 
ceremonies, eloquent of the various truths of doctrine appli- 
cable to their entrance into the world, the vicissitudes of their 
abiding in it, and their exit from it ?—whilst to that vast and 
most miserable class amongst ourselves, the starving, abject poor 
of London and the manufacturing towns, the holy truths of Reve- 
lation are but vague and distant things, hidden within the 
pages of books, which they too often cannot read, and seen and 
spoken of only behind the closed doors of the churches which 
they see no reason to frequent. 

These general remarks apply most especially, we think, to one 
subject, upon which, if we are not wholly defective in this 
teaching of sight, we are, at any rate, very one-sided. We 
allude to the manner by which, in our ordinary funeral observ- 
ances, we present the great mystery of Death under the aspect, 
too exclusively, of a simple cessation of life. Here is, in truth, 
a powerful agent, a mighty lever whereby the popular mind, 
lifted out of its habitual coldness and torpor, might be constrained 
to face and realize the eternity of existence whither we are 
hastening! Were the simple burial customs of our country 
so adapted as to convey: the knowledge of the doctrine of 
immortality to all who beheld a corpse carried to the grave, is 
there a nook or corner of the land where that visible teaching 
would not penetrate? Let our thousands of Clergy work from 
morn till midnight to convey it to their people, yet will there not 
remain district upon district peopled thickly with the wretched 
pariahs of our Church, which their utmost efforts will have no 
power to influence? But if the Teacher of whom we have 
spoken were sent abroad amongst them—if Death himself were 
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compelled to bear with him the tidings of his own defeat, 
proclaiming wherever he went, that his sting has been taken 
from him; if he were made to appear to them as it were a very 
sacrament of immortality, himself the outward and visible 
sign of the hidden and eternal life into which we are born again 
through that baptism of agony ;—to escape such solemn palpable 
teaching as this would be to all alike impossible. The child 
would learn the awful truth of his future existence from the 
corpse of the parent who living would never have taught it to 
him ; and the dead infant, whose feeble lips had not yet power 
to frame the first faint stammering word, would preach with a 
terrible eloquence to the men grown old in sin, of the life and 
the judgment to come! No day nor hour would pass, but far and 
near, to rich and poor, that awful sermon would be delivered with 
an irresistible persuasion addressed to the actual eye and senses. 

Nor are we supposing Utopian impossibilities ; we are talking 
not of things which might be, but which are, elsewhere, and 
whose undeniable effects we have witnessed in nations of very 
varied character ; we shall, we believe, sufficiently establish the 
truth of our assertion by simply detailing the practice of other 
countries, where, by their funeral observances, as by many 
similar channels of instruction, they do, unquestionably, convey 
the knowledge of doctrinal truths to the hearts of their people. 

We shall first, however, examine briefly into the influence 
which the English custom of funeral observances must have 
upon the minds of the people, especially as contrasted with that 
which is elsewhere exercised by a different system. 

There may be a serious evil even in a negative influence, such 
as we conceive to be the effect of our established burial ceremo- 
nies upon helpless and ignorant minds ; for do not they in truth 
convey no other lesson save that man can invest even death 
with unnecessary gloom and ghastliness? Of course, we 
would not for one moment be supposed to include in this 
condemnation the holy office for the dead appointed by our 
Church; but that, with its wealth of consolation and its deep 
solemn truths, is yet addressed only to the mind and under- 
standing, and it is but on the rare occasions when they attend 
a relative to the grave, that people so much as come within 
reach of this instruction ; whereas every day of their lives some 
corpse is carried past them in that dark procession which speaks 
of the cessation of life simply, rather than of its continuance in 
another world. From the first moment of death, when the 
appalling change so mysterious to the untaught survivor has 
passed on the living man, do not our customs impart too much 
the impression that the last of life is over? that all is finished, 
consummated in a dark and dreary vacancy? that there is 
nothing more to wish, expect, or pray for? We avoid going too 
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much into detail, for fear of giving pain on a subject which 
cannot fail, alas! to touch some half-closed wound in every 
living heart; yet all will readily admit that there is a total 
absence of that practical symbolism which elsewhere renders 
the last ministrations to the dead (in themselves so mournful) 
the very means of breathing hope and comfort to the survivors 
who perform them. We may instance the ghastly flannel shroud 
which, unlike the clothing of their past life, nor yet typifying 
the white robes which they shall wear in the brighter land, 
who have made them pure in the blood of the Lamb, seems a 
sort of convict’s dress specially prepared for those who are 
marked out for the grave’s deep banishment; and the black 
frightful coffin, without sign or symbol save the one inscription, 
stating on what day the helpless tenant died, as though in that 
one word were summed up all that could be said of him, and 
now we had nought to do but thrust him from our thoughts, 
utterly, as if for him should dawn no resurrection morning. But, 
most of all, how dismal, how paralysing the effect produced by 
the journeying of a corpse to its grave through the streets of 
our great cities, within the hearse, whose appalling insignia of 
skeletons and death’s heads appear to grin defiance at all who 
would seek to hope for that dead man aught beyond the horrors 
of decay, and unaccompanied by the least effort at those symbo- 
lical representations which have power to convey such deep 
truths to the soul ! 

And then, when all is over, do we not outwardly at least 
consign our dead to a silent oblivion, established by invariable 
rule, without one attempt to hold communion with them in the 
Glorious Sacrament, or to meet them (on days especially ap- 
pointed) in the common fold of the Holy Church Catholic, where 
the spirits struggling still amid the dust of earth, and those 
already resting by the still waters and the pastures green, may 
yet together dwell, and hold sweet converse in most blessed 
fellowship ? Custom abstains from pronouncing the name of the 
dead, lest the sound renew what is called unavailing sorrow ; 
and who indeed could gather from the words or deeds of sur- 
vivors, that their lost one still lives, for ever lives, in very deed 
and truth, hidden only from their eyes by the dim veil of the 
flesh, but joined (how closely!) to them in the indissoluble and 
ineffable union of that regenerate life, into which all were born 
alike in the holy waters of baptism? 

It may be thought that this description of our English burial 
customs is overstrained and exaggerated, but we can only vouch 
for its being an exact transcript of the feelings excited in the 
mind of one long accustomed to the poetical and eloquent cere- 
monies of Eastern lands, on first witnessing a funeral and its 
attendant observances in this country. But we may now turn 
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to a brighter side of the picture, and give some account of the 
mode by which other nations, amid all their corruptions of doc- 
trine and popular superstitions, have rendered the sepulture of 
the dead in truth a very sacrament of hope. 

And first, what is the one great doctrine we would have this 
mighty teacher, Death, to convey throughout his universal em- 
pire ? Surely he should be to all men the eloquent witness of the 
‘Love which is strong as death ;’ yea, how far stronger !—the 
Incarnate Love which hath conquered this terrible one, and sub- 
dued him that as a devouring lion fed with everlasting hunger 
on the generations of men, to lie a very lamb beneath his feet ! 
no more the king of terrors and the destroying enemy, but him- 
self the slave and labourer of that Mercy which doth bless in 
life eternal—-constrained, by the very power which seems to 
annihilate and kill, to fit the children of the kingdom for an 
existence which is never-ending joy, and with his own hand 
to lead them through the tomb where he hath no power to 
hold them, as through an open portal, to the glory of the never- 
fading day. Even as of old the captives were compelled to tell 
out the great deeds of their conquerors, so should this vanquished 
and stingless Death for ever proclaim aloud the victory of the 
resurrection. As the herald of immortality should he appear 
before men—as the MESSENGER sent by the Lord of life, to 
gather with gentle pity into his merciful arms the poor wanderers 
exiled into this sad world of weeping, and safely lead them 
homeward to their Father’s house ! 

What is the strange and dark enigma that age after age hath 
tortured and bewildered mankind? Is it not the battle which 
has been going on unchanged and unabated since first the 
mother of Abel looked down upon his lifeless form, between 
the strong human love and stronger death? a fearful mystery 
truly to all but the eye of faith, the meeting day by day and 
hour by hour of those two antagonists in the heart of man! By 
every dying bed of all the millions that have passed away, those 
two have wrestled. And strange to all, save those for whom 
life’s mysteries have been clear in the light of His deep love, it 
seems, that the power of affection should have been implanted in 
man’s breast only to have its object torn from it. They were not 
responsible for loving. The sweet necessity was strong as that 
which they call fate,and when their inmost affections were twined 
around the human object, then did this mysterious power come 
suddenly to wrench it from them. What impiety of rebellious 
sorrow has arisen from the perpetual recurrence of this great 
struggle, before the darkened souls of those who have failed to 
hear in Holy Revelation the voice of the God of all consolation! 

But how gloriously might Death himself stand forth to solve 
the mournful mystery—to show them that so far from being at 
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enmity with that sweet human love, these two are in truth fami- 
liar friends, performing hand in hand the one work of mercy 
appointed by their common Lord! For inasmuch as our whole 
life (immortal as we are), and only joy, can be in Love—the Love 
Eternal and Divine,—and yet our wayward souls, intoxicated with 
earth, would rather feed on ashes than turn to that Pure Spring, 
the source and stay of our existence; this blessed human love 
was sent from heaven to be to men the type and shadow of that 
which is undying; and when it hath so allured them by its 
sweetness that they can have no rest or joy save in its presence 
here, then comes the obedient death to steal it from their arms, 
and lead it back unto its native heaven; because as it soars 
upward, leaving this world most dark and cheerless, it wins the 
yearning spirits it has blest on earth to follow after it, drawing 
them away from all life’s vanity to that Presence which is love, 
and light, and joy, into which, still clinging to the departed one, 
with it they pass into the Bosom of the Father, and there find 
entire rest and satisfaction. 

Very different indeed from the black, dismal processions that 
crawl daily along our streets in silence and gloom, is the passing 
of a Christian corpse to burial through the busy, crowded cities 
of the East. 

Long before it appears in sight, there comes floating 
through the clear air, soft and wild as the music of a dream, the 
low faint murmur of a mournful harmony. It is a strain pecu- 
liar as it is melodious, most strangely sweet and sad, and so 
utterly unlike all other melodies, that none ever yet heard it, 
and failed to recognise the glorious old death-chant which for 
so many centuries has heen the lullaby with which the Eastern 
Christians have sung their dead to sleep. It is a noble song of 
victory—the victory of the Cross over death and hell—the 
triumph of the Holy One who was dead and is alive over the 
corruption He was never suffered to behold. It is ancient 
beyond all surmise of man, a whisper which has echoed down 
through the crash and turmoil of the passing centuries, 
from those first days of purity when the one Church Catholic 
was still unrent by the sore divisions of these last afflicted times. 
Age after age, while the great empires have been swept away, 
leaving behind a scarce-remembered name, and generations 
successively have rushed past the dark brink that binds our 
mortal view, unchanging, over the individual dead these time- 
honoured words have uttered one sacred unfailing promise, as 
earnest to an ever-living hope. And as the well-known strain 
of wailing sweetness penetrates among the busy crowds, each 
one desists with eager haste from his employment, to listen to 
the good tidings it conveys. Clear and distinct that anthem of 
the resurrection is intoned by the deep voices of the priests, in 
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words so simple and yet so powerful that the most ignorant 
amongst the people cannot fail to gather and to understand the 
wondrous meaning ; while answering back in tones more pure and 
thrilling still, the sweet voices of the youthful neophytes take 
up the chorus, of which the burden is ever how man through 
death attains to life eternal ! 

Then far and near, wherever those words of promise, like an 
angel’s voice, are heard, each individual bows his head, and 
signs himself on breast and brow with the holy Cross, which 
alone can be his passport to the land of deathless joy, whilst 
with earnest supplication, as the truth of eternity is thus pal- 
pably brought before him, he utters the appointed ejaculation, 
‘ Kyrie eleison, Christe eleison, Kyrie eleison hymas.’ 

So universally are these observances inculcated on all who 
witness the journeying homeward of a corpse, that the very 
little infants are seen with their tiny hands striving to make the 
sacred sign, as yet so far beyond their comprehension, and 
murmuring with their stammering lips the early-taught 
petition. 

Then all reverently stand aside, with head uncovered, as the 
funeral appears in the distance. The conveying of the body to 
the church, which is the first part of the ceremonial, is most 
often performed at sunset ; for they love that the pale glory of 
the dying day should rest upon the face where the light of life 
hath faded ; and thus it mostly happens that the last sunbeam 
flashes with its expiring radiance full upon the lofty cross that 
first meets the eye as the procession comes in sight. It is borne 
several paces in advance, carried upright by a young child, the 
youngest of the neophytes,—for the Eastern Church, with a 
touching humility, ever appointed in all her offices that none 
shall be permitted to the high office of cross-bearer, save only 
those little ones of whom is the kingdom of heaven; their 
innocent hands alone shall presume to touch that sacred token 
—holier in their innocence, as they believe, than even those of 
the anointed priest; for they think that those tender lambs, 
newly washed in the baptismal waters, have more than any 
others been made kings and priests unto God and His Father. 
Three young children, then, walk solemnly in front, the one 
clasping the great cross within his folded arms, and bending 
down his head behind it with humble reverence, so that ata dis- 
tance it seems self-impelled through the air, whilst on either 
side of him his two companions bear the symbols of the Holy 
Trinity, which are painted in signs easily understood, on circular 
panels, elevated on long poles. The three neophytes, accord- 
ing to invariable rule, have their heads uncovered, so that their 
long flowing hair falls on their shoulders, and veils the downcast 
eyes they never raise. It is a touching thing to see them thus 
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on the threshold of life marshalling with such reverence and 
solemnity an elder brother to the tomb. 

Immediately behind them walk the priests, who, from the 
first moment that the mortal breath departed, have come for- 
ward as guardians of that heir of immortality, and have 
allowed no hand but theirs, the anointed of the Lord, to minis- 
ter unto his last necessity. So soon as by the mighty barrier of 
death he was exiled from his family, from the love of friends, 
and the sweet charities of home, then has the Church opened 
wide her arms to receive him, and gathered him, like a jealous 
mother, to her own loving care. 

Scarce is the last agony over when the salutation of peace is 
heard upon the threshold, and the servant of the Church appears 
to watch over her departed child; most often it is the priest 
himself who has received the dying breath, and given the last 
absolution, but at least he has been there to anoint the 
absolved penitent with holy oil, and celebrate on his behalf the 
eucharistic sacrifice. And now the dead body, made sacred by 
these rites, has become exclusively the Church’s care, and from 
the moment that the priest appears in presence of the corpse, 
the friends retire to perform the only work which yet remains 
for them, in prayer and intercession. He enters, the neophyte 
preceding him eyer with the cross, and standing, while he signs 
the corpse with the threefold sign, he utters a prayer so beauti- 
ful, that we are tempted to transcribe it :— 


Mera mvevparov dixaioy rereermpevay tiv Yuxny Tov SovAov Gov cwrtip 
dvaravoov dudattev adryy els THY pakaptav (wv THY Tapa cod pirdvOpare. 
And ever as he speaks, he fills the room with clouds of fragrant 
incense, ascending up like the supplications of the saints that 
wait in their white robes till their brethren shall be fulfilled ; 
but not long does he linger there, nor allow this member of the 
great family of Christ, who now by death has entered into 
visible communion with the Church triumphant, to remain 
among these strangers of the earth. When himself has closed 
the eyes, and sealed them with the sign of the Son of Man, 
until that day when opening at His call they shall behold Christ 
glorious in the heavens, he bids the people raise his sleeping 
charge, and bear it forth to the church, the antechamber of that 
grave which is the door of heaven. ‘Thus, not above an hour or 
two after the moment of death, the corpse is carried to that 
holy place which is now alone his home on earth, and then it is 
that, by the sure tokens of the sweet death-chant and the 
coming of the cross, the dwellers of the eastern city know that 
one is passing from among them to his rest. Yet, truly, to 
their eyes it still must seem rather a march triumphant than a 
funeral train, for there is no gloom, no dismal pomp, no black 
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pall, hiding as it were some sight of shame, but only that music 
glad with holy hope, and the breath of flowers mingling 
with the sweeter incense, and—ever caught up from voice to 
voice—the deep exulting cry,—‘ Thou art the Resurrection, 
thou, O Christ.’ 

There are never less than three or four priests accompanying 
each funeral, for among the Eastern Christians the distinctions 
of rank and station cease with this mortal life. These holy 
men walk abreast, heralding the corpse, and wearing the flowing 
priestly robes, which they never quit on any occasion—with one 
hand swinging to and fro the silver censer, and with the other 
holding the book from which they chant the blessed words of 
promise ; then treading closely in their steps, even as it is meet 
all men should follow the leading of anointed guides, the 
bearers of the dead advance; they wear no mourning dress, for 
they conceive not that it is a day of mourning, but rather one 
of triumph, and they carry between them, by the aid of two 
long poles, an open bier, covered only with a fair white cloth. 

And there reposing calmly, with the sunlight on his brow, the 
departed lies in holy rest, and ready to meet the gaze of all. 
Never would they hide from eyes of men that countenance 
serene, but rather bid all come to look with thankful hearts 
upon the face of the dead; for they count him in all things a 
conqueror—vanquisher over the mortal existence with all its 
powers of agony, and over the last enemy which shall be de- 
stroyed with all its nameless dread. From the death-struggle 
and the life-struggle comes he forth alike triumphant : the first 
shall appal, the last shall torture him no more. Therefore they 
place upon his brow the conqueror’s crown, and robe him in the 
fairest dress he ever wore on gala days ; for what high festival in 
all his past career was like to this? what was that hour of deep 
rejoicing, when at the altar his young bride took him by the hand, 
to walk with him the pilgrimage of earth, compared to the far 
brighter moment when Death clasped him still more tenderly, to - 
lead him forth unto the bliss of life eternal ? So shall no mourn- 
ful shroud be put upon him, but the gayest dress, in token of 
festivity, with the laurel wreath of victory. His arms are crossed 
upon his breast in mute submissive faith, and clasped within 
them is the representation of our Lord upon the cross. As 
he is borne along, all press with eager haste to look upon the 
countenance of him who truly is even as they represent him, 
“Victor atque victima, atque ideo victor quia victima,” and 
generally they follow him upon his road, gazing still, fascinated 
by the aspect of his rest. All who desire it may accompany their 
departed brother to the church, where the corpse is reverently 
placed immediately before the holy doors, the feet turned east- 
ward, and the cross held upright, ever placed there carefully 
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before the fixed calm eyes, as though the intensity of their gaze 
upon the holy symbol had set them in that rigid stillness. The 
deacon then lights the appointed number of tapers at the head 
and foot of the bier, whilst every individual present receives one 
in his hand; so that although the sunshine streams through the 
open door and windows, the church is yet full of another softer 
radiance, in token that the Church of Christ hath truly light 
within her, which is not that of mortal day. The priests then 
range themselves around the corpse, and if there be a bishop 
present, as often happens, he stands at the head, his hand up- 
raised in the appointed form, so that the Church’s blessing 
overshadows still that sacred dead, who seems to lie so meek and 
tranquil, because of the holy power thus shed upon him. The 
service then commences with the chanting of the psalm Qui 
habitat and others, followed by prayers most beautiful and full 
of consolation, ranging ever round the one sublime hope of the 
rising of the flesh in glory, as though the Church conceived that 
the very sight of that corpse could awake no other thought ; 
and ever at the close of each the priest pauses for a moment, 
while the voices of the deacons and the neophytes take up again 
the glad exulting cry, ‘ Thou art the Resurrection.’ 

The lesson is then read, beginning with the words ov @éd\ 8; 
Upuas ayvoeiv adedgol, Tepl Tov Kexotunuévov, and terminating, 
kal o’tw mavtote abv Kupiw écoueOa. When it is over, there is 
an interval of silence, although the deep abstraction of all pre- 
sent shows that the voice of the soul is not hushed; and then, at 
a signal from the priest, the friends of the departed come for- 
ward one by one, to press the final kiss upon his lips, uttering 
at the same moment a stated prayer, that the whole body of His 
Church may soon be made partakers of His glorious resurrec- 
tion. And there is a deep wisdom in thus connecting the last 
expression of mortal tenderness with the aspiration after that 
Holier Love in which all shall be one hereafter. The calm 
farewell thus ended, they retire from before the altar — the 
words yet lingering on their lips which speak of a blessed 
meeting with him they now are quitting, where they shall part 
no more ; the priest advances in front of the corpse, and delivers 
an oration; that taken from the Adyos mapawe;rixos of S. John 
Chrysostom, which is chiefly used by the Eastern Church on 
solemn occasions, and is beautifully appropriate. 

As the last words die away in the solemn tones of the priest, 
there is a pause, and then, mingling in one deep voice of tri- 
umph, once more the cry arises from every individual present, 
so oft repeated as though they could not cease to tell their joy 
—‘ Thou art the resurrection ; thou, O Christ.’ 

This for the present terminates the ceremony. The priest 
makes the sign of the cross, first over the dead, then over the 
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living, thus uniting them in the common hope; and so departs 
from the church, followed by the whole concourse of the peo- 
ple, leaving the corpse alone, lying beneath the altar—like the 
souls that were bid to rest a little season—the lights burning 
round it solemnly, and the incense still hanging over it like 
a cloud of fragrance. Thus the dead rests for the night, sur- 
rounded, as the ancient faith declares, with the holy angels, who 
linger for ever round the altar. At sunrise the priests return 
for their charge, and the train goes forth in the same order 
as before. The cemeteries never surround the church, but are 
always at a considerable distance from the town. They are 
invariably placed in the most beautiful situations, wherever there 
is a rushing stream or a grove of trees, and every effort is made 
to render the place of holy rest lovely and attractive to the 
living, so that in their hours of recreation they seek no other 
pleasure grounds than these; and still, however great the dis- 
tance from the church to the grave-yard, the priests cease not 
to chant the hymn of immortality, and over the burning plains 
which often they traverse, the sweet strain floats away in distant 
echoes, making the desert joyful with hope. 

Not the least powerful effect resulting from the system of 
funeral observances in the East, is the impression it produces on 
the minds of children. It is well known, how im this country, 
among the lower orders especially, the last preparations are so 
conducted as to render the grave a thought of fear and horror 
to the infant mind ; and often, with a wanton cruelty, the coffin, 
‘the black box,’ or the shroud is used as a bugbear to threaten 
them into obedience. It is different in the East, in consequence 
of the very different aspect which death is made to present. The 
rejoicing train goes by with its music and its flowers, and often, 
running eagerly to meet the Christian corpse that is a brother 
unto them, as they know well, with clinging arms will they 
embrace the feet of the priest, their common ‘ father,’ and 
pray him to pause a moment while they kiss the closed eyes 
of that sleeping friend, the serenity of whose rest has allured 
their own unruffled spirit; nor is the request ever once refused, 
for the holiness of children is so truly a principle recognised in 
the East, that they are more privileged, as we have already said, 
in sacred things, than even to a certain degree the priests 
themselves. 

This beautiful theory, though alone springing as it must from 
Catholic truth, has yet found its way amongst the Mahomedans 
also, who do most unquestionably derive all that is pure and 
right in their corrupt creed from the far-off reflection of Chris- 
tianity, and they often give a practical illustration of their belief 
in this respect, which might convey to us a lesson of touching 
and deep meaning. When the deadly plague that ever lurks 
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in the very atmosphere of their beautiful country has suddenly 
burst upon them with newly-wakened vigour, and sweeps over 
their cities, slaying its thousands and tens of thousands—then, 
abandoning all hope of aid from man, they betake them to the 
only means which they believe could avail for them before the 
throne of God. They assemble on some rising ground which 
overlooks the town, a company of little children, and instruct 
them there to kneel with hands and eyes uplifted, and earnestly 
to supplicate that the avenging wrath may pass from the devoted 
city ; and when the little ones, obedient, have bowed themselves 
in prayer, then all retire from the spot, and leave them there 
alone, that no cry from lips less guileless, or groan from heart 
less innocent, may mingle with that mightiest voice of infant 
intercession! We have no question that the powerful means thus 
adopted for seeking the deliverance of the plague city originated 
in the customs of the early Christians, as the deep reverence for 
childhood which prompts the system is so universal a doctrine 
in the Eastern Church. 

Thus the little children are never forbidden to follow the 
funeral to the grave; only they are early taught that all who 
walk with the dead must make their profession of faith and 
hope—in the sign of the holy cross—and utter the prayer which, 
if beyond their comprehension then, shall return upon them 
with the fulness of its meaning in their hour of need. In the 
larger cemeteries there is very often a small chapel especially 
consecrated for the “ Missa pro defunctis ;” but this is not cele- 
brated until thirty days after the death—it is therefore to the 
spot of interment that the train proceeds at once, where the 
priest takes up his station at the head and the cross-bearer at 
the foot of the grave, and ever as they approach, louder and 
louder,—not from the neophytes alone, but from all present,— 
swells the cry proclaiming that He is the resurrection ; but soon 
thevoices are reverently hushed while many holy prayers are said, 
and at last the deacons, at a sign from the priest, lower the 
corpse into the grave, which is always very shallow; then, whilst 
still upon the face the last ray of earthly light is beaming, 
the last token is given of the human love which was the sun- 
shine of his soul ; the friend that in life lay nearest to that still 
heart—most often the cherished wife that was the faithful 
guardian of his happiness—draws near, and kneels down on the 
very brink of his new couch, and with a voice of passionate 
entreaty, into which is gathered all the deep longing of the 
widowed soul, she utters three times the word, ‘ Ella,’ ‘come,’ 
and if he answer not,—if that most mournful appeal fails to 
win him from his silent rest,—then do they know that he is dead 
indeed, and far beyond all reach of that poor impotent affec- 
tion. She withdraws, the chief of those who loved him on this 
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earth, that the representative of love divine may take her place. 
The priest gently covers the quiet countenance with a white veil ; 
next he pours into the grave a little of the wine that would 
hereafter have undergone the awful consecration, in type of 
that which he trusts the departed shall taste anew in the king- 
dom of his Father; and, finally, taking in his own anointed 
hands as much of earth as they can hold, he strews it on the 
dead body in the form of a cross, uttering aloud these words :— 
Tod Kupiov 9 yn Kal TO TAHPWLA AUTHS 7 OiKoUpéVvN Kal TraVTES 
ul KATOLKODYTES EV GUTH). 

And truly replete with a glorious and solemn meaning is that 
sentence when uttered at such a moment; for if the earth be 
the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, full even to repletion is it 
with the bodies of the dead, which thus are proclaimed to be 
His, which none shall ever pluck out of His hand, but which 
from their dwelling in the dust shall awake and sing, when the 
earth shall cast out the dead. Having spoken these words, the 
priest and deacons proceed to fill up the grave; some of the 
nearest relatives are alone allowed to assist in this sacred 
office, and that a hired hand should have a share in it is 
wholly inadmissible. As the form disappears under the earth, 
the friends press forward, and each one says, as he gives his last 
look, that which to his great and exceeding comfort his heart 
believes—‘ It is well with thee, my brother.’ Again over the 
grave the holy sign is made, responded to by all around, and so 
they depart and leave him to his rest. 

But this is only fora season. Most unlike the chill and syste- 
matic oblivion which seems to overspread the memory of those 
departed from amongst ourselves, every effort is made by the 
Eastern Christians to bind, as it were, the living spirit to them- 
selves more closely still by holiest links; although he hath gone 
home a little while before them, his name is on their lips in 
every prayer, and anxiously do they await the day when the 
priest shall call them to meet him in the ineffable communion 
of the Body and Blood of the Lord Adorable. 

This, the. Feast of the Commemoration, takes place on the 
thirtieth day ; the friends prepare a dish of boiled corn and 
other grain, a portion of which is sent by the priest to those he 
wishes to call to the celebration of the Holy Eucharist; the 
remainder is carried and laid on the grave for the use of the poor. 
After this first celebration, the Eucharistic Sacrifice is offered 
whenever the friends feel desirous to renew so blessed a remem- 
brance of him, not lost, although to their eyes of flesh unseen,— 
and they love on such occasions to decorate the church with 
flowers, and to fill it with lights and all things which most 
betoken joy and gladness, so that many even of the little chil- 
dren who may never have seen the departed brother or friend, are 
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thus led specially to connect death only with images of holy 
hope and rejoicing in the risen Lord ; nor can they ever dread 
it as the enemy that shall shut them out from the love of those 
to whom their own hearts cling; for ever on the anniversary of 
the departure, the survivors fail not to repair to the grave where 
they have hid their treasures, and there kneeling down, they 
press a fond clinging kiss upon the earth that covers them, and 
whispering the well-remembered and beloved name, they bid 
him have patience yet a little till they come, and assure hin, 
with many a soft endearing word, that he is not forgotten, but 
that faithfully they love him still. 

These are the observances which attend every funeral among 
the members of the Eastern Church, however poor in this world’s 
goods may have been the dead so rich in His own peace; but 
in the peculiar ceremonies appointed for those who have held 
high office in the Church, the same system is still carried out 
of realizing by every means the future hope of the good and 
faithful servants. The funerals of ecclesiastics alone differ in the 
slightest degree from the regular routine observed for high and 
low alike; nor does the variation consist in any pomp, but only 
in such tokens as shall mark their belief that the priestly 
office invests the man both for time and for eternity with a 
sacramental sacredness which shall in some manner—they pre- 
sume not to question how—be recognised in the life to come. 

Truly a most solemn and holy sight it is to see a Bishop of 
the Eastern Church going forth to burial. The Cross of course 
is then as ever the herald of the dead in hope, and the priests 
fail not to walk before him with their song of triumph; but 
they permit not the Lord’s chosen labourer to lie down in idie 
rest, even when death has called him to repose; they constrain 
him still to toil at his Master’s own most chosen work, the 
blessing of the faithful people, although his weary head might 
justly claim to be laid down at last upon the bier, where none 
have sought to rest in vain. Servant of Him who is a priest 
for ever, even in death must he perform the priestly functions ; 
and therefore diligent still, as heretofore, the Eastern Bishop 
sits upright in his sacerdotal chair, which is supported by poles 
on the shoulders of the deacons ; he wears the gorgeous robes 
appointed for his high office when ministering at the altar, and 
the long hair, which according to rule is never cut, flows down 
from beneath the jewelled mitre, and is carefully combed back 
from the still placid brow, that all may freely look on that 
revered countenance, and see how fair and sublime a thing is 
the holy peace of death. One hand, cold and rigid, holds a 
volume of the Sacred Scriptures, which lies open on his knees ; 
the other is solemnly uplifted, in the act of giving the Apostolic 
benediction, the three fingers being raised in the peculiar manner 
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which in that ceremony is used as a sign of the Most Holy 
Trinity. It is a touching sight to see how the people throng 
around to receive the precious blessing from that dead man’s 
hand, who, faithful unto death, still seems to work in this his 
hour of legitimate repose, to convey to all these earth-bound 
struggling souls that peace which is the Master’s dear bequest. 

It may very easily be imagined how powerful an effect must 
be produced on the feelings of the people towards their living 
priests, by the lesson taught them in this ceremony, that inas- 
much as the fruits of a sacrament must be eternal, so surely 
does the holy dignity conveyed in sacramental ordination invest 
the immortal spirit of the Lord’s anointed throughout eternity ; 
and therefore not alone in this world shall they have to answer 
for irreverence to one thus sacred, or for disobedience to words 
that fall from consecrated lips. And meanwhile the deep sacred- 
ness of this idea makes them look with a holy awe upon that 
stately corpse, and on every detail of his appearmg among them. 
To them it seems, when they behold how his eyes, wide open, 
are fixed with a stony gaze on the pages of the Book of Life, 
as though he had found therein some awful secret which had 
paralysed him thus, and which he dared not unlock his pale lips 
to reveal; and even where the rough and uneven ground renders 
the steps of the bearers unsteady, they fancy, as they see how 
the dead man rocks to and fro in his chair, that he is moved 
by some mysterious and voiceless emotion. But still, unheeding 
the thronging around him of his children in Christ, untroubled 
at the dark and awful object of his journey, the Bishop seems 
to fulfil the solemn command which follows the anouncement 
of the mystery of the Resurrection, and stedfast and immovable 
indeed even after death to abound in the work of the Lord. 

Nor, so far as we may judge, does the Eastern Bishop relax 
his zeal and labour till the day of the Lord’s own coming, for 
they bear him not to lie at rest with meu of less awful respon- 
sibility, in the shade of the cypress-trees, but they carry him to 
a vault beneath the church where living he has ministered, and 
now shall minister again; and there they place him, seated 
upright in his chair of state, still in performance of his priestly 
functions. For the successor of apostles there must never be a 
couch of rest within the dust, for he hath chosen to follow with 
an awful nearness the steps of Him who had not where to lay 
His head ; and thus, therefore, do they leave him, always, it would 
seem, intently occupied, for when the closing door sends the 
damp air rushing through the vault, they can hear the pages 
. his book rustling as though he were rapidly turning over the 
eaves. 

No other sepulture is given to the Bishops, and as the body 
is embalmed, it remains there entire and unchanged, so that 
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whenever any pass within those vaults again, they find the 
faithful priests still silently at work, rigid-motionless, reading 
with deep attention,—blessing with uplifted hand; and so ear- 
nest and devout do they seem in the performance of this solemn 
act, that it is scarce possible not to have the impression that 
the souls of those whom they have blessed on earth are gathered 
at their knees even then to receive the benediction. 

We would wish especially to notice one distinction (not con- 
fined to the East, however,) between the funeral observances of 
England and those of other countries,—it is the system preva- 
lent with us, and which never can be sufficiently condemned, of 
marking, even at the very door of the grave, the earthly pomp 
and station of him for whom the worms await, and constraining 
all, under pain of supposed disrespect to their departed friends, 
to lavish in that ghastly mockery of magnificence around the 
dead, large sums of money, that might have rather bought the 
priceless blessings of the living poor. The intention of relatives 
is good: they mean it asa token of respect to the departed. 
But surely the idea is most mistaken. If ever there be a time 
when men should take refuge in a deep humility, it is when they 
have undergone that death, the wages of sin, after which shall 
come the judgment: and we may well imagine, when they have 
too sadly found how scanty is the treasure they have laid up in 
heaven, how themselves, so to speak, would almost struggle in 
their graves, that even with bended knees they might implore 
us rather to send those riches after them by poor men’s hands, 
which we would use to deck their poor corrupting flesh; and 
how far more must they, in that awful realm where the last are 
first and the first last, shrink with a bitter horror from the 
unintentional cruelty which would surround them, even in cor- 
ruption, with the glittering show of this world’s honour, wherein, 
perhaps, they found the sin for which they suffer ! 

We are not generally disposed, and especially at this present 
time, to look very favourably on the customs and practices of 
Prussia; yet we cannot but commend to the imitation of other 
countries, the new police regulation now in vigour there for 
preventing undue expense at funerals. They are prohibited from 
burying within the walls of towns, but every church in Berlin 
has its especial graveyard beyond the city; there is but one 
establishment permitted to conduct the burial arrangements, 
and the expenditure is limited to a singularly small sum. It is 
precisely the same for rich and poor; no other distinction can 
be made, even for the highest in station, than by the number 
of friends who follow the corpse: the payments made to the 
undertaker and sexton are all regulated by a stated tariff; and 
they have also a burial-ground where the poor are respectably 
buried, without fee whatever. It is said that since the intro- 
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duction of this system the prevalent feeling is rather to con- 
sider it honourable to lessen, than to increase the expense. 

We have alluded to this merely to show that even the 
arrangements of the civil powers may be so adapted as to pro- 
duce the desired effect; but how far holier, how much more 
befitting Christian men, that the Church herself should take 
such matters entirely into her own care, and, like a tender 
mother, allow no hands but hers to perform the last offices 
to her faithful children. 

That such is the present custom in the East we have already 
shown, but we have likewise many proofs that not long since it 
was the universal system throughout Christendom. Amongst 
other observances peculiar to localities which give us indications 
of this, there are few which seem to us more beautiful or 
touching than the interments which were wont to take place in 
the ‘Sacred Field’ at Arles. 

Some lingering tradition had invested the ‘Champ des 
Morts’ of this ancient city of France with a peculiar sanctity, 
heightened, no doubt, by the circumstance that there was a. 
large monastery attached to it, and that the peculiar office of 
the monks abiding there was that most blessed one of minister- 
ing to the dead in Christ. For these reasons no distance was 
considered too great for the inhabitants of the southern provinces 
to convey their departed to that sacred spot; and yet the 
expense of the transit was often altogether beyond their means ; 
a singular expedient, therefore, was universally adopted for the 
accomplishment of their purpose. The deep river that passes 
below the city of Arles flows far and wide through the sunny 
plains of France, and it was consequently a channel of convey- 
ance attainable to all; the corpse, therefore, used to be brought 
to the water’s edge, as near his own abode as might be, there he 
was placed by the priest in an open coffin, with a paper attached 
to his breast, giving his name and any particulars which might 
be thought necessary, whilst in his right-hand was placed a sum 
of money as an offering to be consecrated on the altar; tapers 
were then fixed round the coffin and lighted, and with many 
a prayer the dead body was launched by the priest on the bosom 
of the waters, whose strong and steady current bore him swiftly 
on, often for many miles, to Arles, in whose Sacred Field he 
was to find his rest. 

Most beautiful, in truth, was that trusting love in their 
mother, the Church, which the survivors thus showed in sending 
out their beloved one to be received in her arms, nothing doubt- 
ing that although they would never more so much as hear of 
that poor placid wanderer, yet surely and safely would she 
gather him into her bosom, and provide for his last necessity, 
with a care and tenderness they could not have surpassed. Nor 
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were they ever betrayed in this their obedient humble confi- 
dence ; night and day a guard of monks stood watching by the 
river-side, below the holy ground, to receive those lonely travel- 
lers that came to them thus mutely, imploring for their rest ; 
and when the sacred lights, glancing on the stream as the coffin 
drifted on, announced their approach, the priests commenced 
chanting the funeral prayers, till the friendly waters bore it to 
their feet ; then gently they drew on shore this pilgrim to the 
holy land of Death—they took from his cold hand the alms he 
offered silently, and placed them on the altar, and read the 
name inscribed upon his breast, that they might know how to 
make mention of him in their prayers. More of him they knew 
not, nor ever would know—his post, his toil, his earthly rank or 
station, whether he had been the lord over many vassals, or the 
beggar sitting at the rich man’s door—it was enough for them 
that he was a son of the Church, and soldier of the Cross, 
a sharer in her common love, a brother born with them into 
the common hope; and tenderly therefore did they perform the 
last offices for him, and cradled him to slumber in the place of 
rest appointed by their universal mother. 

Another striking specimen of treatment of the dead is in a 
certain old vaulted hall that is beneath the cloisters of an exten- 
sive monastery in one of the little islands of the South. 

There death is present in strange and appalling guise; and © 
the one work they have given him to do is to embody and deli- 
neate, as it were, in palpable shape before the eyes of men, the 
extreme awfulness of that last hour of life to which they are rush- 
ing on so heedlessly—thelast of life, but the first of TRuTH—truth 
as it is in the sight of God himself, naked, piercing, sharp and 
keen as a two-edged sword, striking deep into the shivering soul, 
and convicting it of its own condition, as it is, and shall be to all 
eternity. Truly, could any man in vision undergo prophetically 
that one hour of dread awakening, when the shadows wherewith 
self-flattery hath clothed his sin shall flit away, and leave the 
black mass in its native hideousness, and the web of subtle close 
deceit the world hath woven round his soul shall disperse into 
the air like summer gossamer, he would need no other teaching 
to induce him, if need be, to drag himself over the path of his 
remaining pilgrimage even upon his very knees. Now the incar- 
nation, so to speak, of this momentous final hour, as exemplified 
in various different cases, is here brought palpably before the 
living eye. | 

Standing upright in niches cut in the wall, forty monks are 
ranged around that solemn chamber, clothed in the complete 
costume of their order. At the first glance, they seem all to be 
engaged in prayer ; and very still and quiet are they, with their 
heads, from which the dark cowl is thrown back, bent devoutly 
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over their clasped hands. Alongside of each one is an inscrip- 
tion, giving the name and date of the death, and it really 
requires some such announcement to bring to the mind the full 
conviction that these are-indeed all lifeless corpses; for except 
that each have the same uniform hue of livid paleness, and the 
same fixity in the position of the eyes, there is nothing in their 
outward appearance to indicate that they have not each one of 
them a living, throbbing heart within their bosoms; but on 
approaching nearer all delusion vanishes, and already the solemn 
work which those obedient corpses are appointed to perform 
takes its effect on the beholder; for vivid, startling, palpable 
on the countenance of every one of these dead men is the seal 
which the soul hath stamped thereon as it departed. All the 
faces wear the expression with which they died; different 
according to their various temperament, but fixed, immutable, 
unchangeably eloquent of the exact frame of mind in which 
they had separately met that awful hour. It even seems as 
though in this expressive look,—the last trace of spirit, petrified, 
as it were, upon the dead face,—we might read the record, not 
only of their dying moments, but also the concentrated history 
of their past lives; showing how the good man, humble and 
sincere, had departed in peace; and how the disappointed 
ambitious soul had clung to unholy hopes, which even years of 
salutary asceticism had failed to chasten. 

The first of those eloquent teachers, the body of an old man, 
has a countenance which would tell its tale to the most careless 
observer. They who gaze on his serene and placid face must 
feel that death has been to him a glad release ; in humble faith, 
in trembling hope, has he wished and waited for it; and when 
it came, he has resigned himself to its power, like a child that 
sinks to sleep upon its mother’s breast. The strong lines round 
the shrivelled lips, the deeply-furrowed brow, the hollow eye, all 
tell of a weary conflict past—of tears that have been very bitter 
—of that long struggle with sorrow which can make existence 
a load right gladly laid aside: but there is a sublimity of repose 
upon that old man’s face, which the mortal life we do so madly 
love could never have known. And the next—they who once 
have looked upon it, long vainly to forget again the awful face 
of the next in order. The fierce scowl on the forehead, the eyes 
starting from their sockets, the lips convulsively drawn back, all 
speak an unwillingness to die, an utter dread of dissolution, 
which it is frightful to think of ; because we feel that it is excess 
of sin which hath made him thus abhor the wages of it ;—here 
are indeed again the traces of a conflict, but a conflict with death 
itself. It is easy to see how wildly he has struggled to retain 
his hold on life, and how, when the life escaped, it has written on 
his face the record of that last hour as one of most intense despair! 
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Assuredly this man must have been slave to the memory of 
some great crime, which made him so very a coward in presence 
of the mighty power; he has fought with him as with a foe, 
and he has been subdued ; but the steuggle has been a dire one, 
and it is rendered yet more striking by the mock resignation 
with which his hands are folded. 

And again, the corpse that stands beside him teaches an 
awful lesson. It is so evident that he has expired as the beasts 
that perish; his heavy features are full of sottish indifference ; 
he could not have foreseen that his hour was come; or if he 
did, he must have been one of those narrow grovelling minds, 
too completely filled with the daily occurrences of life to wake 
up and Jook beyond it—to question eternity. But by his side 
there stands one on whose face it were sweet to look for ever : 
unutterably beautiful are the dead who die in peace. And in 
the still eyes of this corpse, in the angelic smile that brightens 
even that livid mouth, there is a fervour of hope and faith not 
to be mistaken. He is very young, and it is a glad thought 
to know that he died when he did, so bright is the look of 
triumph. Sweetly, too, speaks the voice of mercy in the aspect 
of the pale corpse that stands beside him; for he seems to 
have gently fallen on sleep with that expression of utter weari- 
ness which is the very stamp of a broken heart. And thus face 
after face, stiffened into rigid obedience, are made to tell what 
shall be to each, according to their deserts, the last supreme 
hour of existence. None ever quitted that hall careless in his 
sin as he entered it. 

We have given this, however, merely in illustration of the 
principle, and not from any peculiar favour to this individual 
custom. Far higher and holier, we conceive, is the example of 
the Eastern Church already given. We still maintain and affirm, 
that the one holy office which Death should perform in this 
world is, to sit robed in garments of celestial white at the door 
of man’s Universal Tomb, in likeness of that glorious angel who 
once rolled back the stone from the gate of THE SEPULCHRE and 
sat thereon. And to all who come there seeking their beloved 
and weeping, as she came and wept who loved much, let this 
angelic Death, in tones as sweet as was the voice of that bright 
messenger, say gently—‘ Why seek ye here the living among 
‘the dead? Hy is risen, and therefore all they that sleep in 
‘ Jesus will God bring with Him!’ 

The Eastern Christians have, moreover, one vast advantage 
in the peculiar earnestness with which their Church ever seeks 
to bring before them the doctrine of the resurrection in other 
ways than by the aspect of Death himself. It would be difficult 
for the most ignorant, who has once witnessed the ceremonies of 
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the holy Passiontide, not to derive some real apprehension of this, 
the stronghold of our faith. Let them go on the night of Easter 
Eve into that silent, dark, and most melancholy church, where 
the crowd of weeping fasting penitents are thronging round an 
awful bier—the bier whereon is laid the solemn representation 
of the tortured Form that in death endured the concentrated 
agony of the tremendous punishment due for a world’s guilt ; 
let them see this crowd bowing themselves upon the stones, 
amid the deep, mournful darkness, typifying that which once 
was over all the earth about the ninth hour of the day; and let 
them tremble, as every individual, sobbing, repentant, prostrate 
on the pavement, must tremble in presence of the awful thought 
embodied there, that Death, man’s conqueror, holds down with 
his triumphant hands, all still and motionless, the sacred body 
of the one only Lord of life Himself. Let them reflect till their 
very souls shudder within them, as though their immortality 
was expiring, on the dreary, awful horror of the doom that must 
await the universal race of man, if for the Incarnate God the 
pains of death were never to be loosened more, if it were possible 
that HE should be holden of it !—and then let them hear, in the 
midst of the utter sinking of all life and hope which such a 
thought inspires, the one deep, thrilling note from the cannon’s 
mouth which announces, as the dawn of Easter flashes in the 
sky, those tidings of eternal joy, that Christ is risen—Christ is 
risen from the ''omb! Glad and welcome truly as the voice of 
the archangel to the dead all weary of their graves, shall be to 
them the proclamation of this glorious truth, and forth shall 
spring their very soul in the responding cry,—‘ Yes, He is risen; 
Christ is risen!’ and let them hear the rushing sound, as ali 
around them from their knees the exulting multitude uprise, 
and with the voice full, trembling in joy, and hearts bursting in 
ecstasy, send out the same deep words of triumph, till the air 
echoes from earth to heaven with the one united shout! Let 
them behold the darkness (that so sombre reigned around a 
moment since) now flying for ever from before the face of the 
rising Sun of righteousness, as the radiance of a thousand tapers 
caught from the solitary light that marked the bier burst forth 
into universal brightness! Let them go forth from that illumi- 
nated church, and find throughout the whole rejoicing land that 
not a house or heart but is filled with light and music, symbolic 
of their hope and triumph,—and never, we affirm, shall the 
recollection of that Easter morning pass from their awakened 
mind, or the faith in a resurrection-day depart out of their 
enlightened soul, which it shall bless and hallow deeply ! 

In conclusion, we must briefly revert to an ever-recurring 
objection raised against that mode of instruction by outward 
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observances which we have now been advocating. It is vehe- 
mently asserted by some, that the result of such a system of 
teaching is to delude the people into resting in a mere cere- 
monial religion, a fair outward framework without vitality with- 
in,—which supersedes and kills the inner life in the soul which 
it allures. This is a plausible statement. But let us recollect 
that inasmuch as it is the propensity of man’s fallen nature to 
mar even the most holy things, and turn the best means of 
good into sources of moral poison—it becomes inevitable in 
legislating for the multitude that there should be in every 
system proposed a possible tendency to certain ill effects on 
which unholiness may fasten, and bring to full effect. Either 
way some risk must be incurred, and we can but seek to decide 
which is the lesser and which the greater evil. 

In the present instance the distinction seems to us too plain 
to be mistaken. Be it remembered that the classes whom we 
would seek to influence by the force of outward custom, are 
our outcast and ignorant poor. Others more favoured, to whom 
the sources of Catholic truth are opened even to their very 
fountain-head and spring, may linger in the avenues of know- 
ledge! but for the hapless people who sit in darkness among 
us—whether of the twain is preferable? that they should remain 
in a careless and torpid state because they have no man to tell 
them of these things, or that they should have a link, though 
not the best one abstractedly, between them and the truth. 
Admitting to the very uttermost the danger of a religion of 
form,—admitting that people would rely on the outward cere- 
monies too much, to the exclusion of efforts at inward purity 
and discipline of soul,—there will come an hour when, trem- 
bling on the brink of eternity, piercing through all the mists of 
earth to the Light of the Presence to which it is fast approach- 
ing, and appalled by its own immortality, the spirit must up- 
rise to demand and seek the Truth it hath never known: then, 
in that supreme moment,—let us put the question fairly,—which 
of the two will have most chance of finding in his past expe- 
rience some aliment whereon to build a faith, wherein to found 
his hope? He whose soul, wandering in darkness from the 
cradle to the grave, hath never encountered so much as a faint 
beam reflected from the great glory of the living truth; or he 
who in that last agony of search can fly back to grasp at the 
significant rites and customs that had no meaning for him in 
the days of his flesh, and fasten, with the keen avidity of his 
new perception, on the things unseen, of which they were the 
type and shadow. 
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Art. V.—Anthologia Polyglotta: a Selection of Versions in 
various Languages, chiefly from the Greek Anthology. By 
Henry WELLESLEY, D.D. Principal of New Inn Hall, Oxford. 
London: Murray. 1849. 


It requires but little penetration to see that this work is essen- 
tially a labour of love. Even without the knowledge which 
those who are acquainted with Oxford possess of Dr. Wellesley’s 
various accomplishments,—his sympathy. with artistic beauty in 
all its forms,—a chance observer would at once pronounce that 
the Editor is a man who has taken up his subject from the mere 
pleasure which a devotion to it inspires, and pursued it with 
a zeal which could hardly be supplied by any other motive short 
of a high sense of duty, such as one does not expect to find 
dictating in a question of belles lettres. This enthusiasm does 
not manifest itself, as is so often the case now-a-days, in elabo- 
rate attention to external decorations. Whether the reason 
is to be sought in the moderation of Dr. Wellesley himself or 
in the economy of the publisher, the book is much more simply 
got up than many of its class; for instance, than Milman’s 
Horace, which we so lately noticed, or, to take a yet more 
cognate example, the Anthologia Oxoniensis. There are no 
vignettes, no ornamental page-borders ; the appearance of the 
volume is graceful, but nothing more: and the beauty alike of 
originals and translations is left to be gathered from pages of 
plain printing, closer than it would have been had attractive 
typography been the only thing considered. But the internal 
requirements of the work have been much less sparingly con- 
sulted. The Editor has ransacked all sources from which help 
was likely to be derived; searched not merely previous collec- 
tions of translations from the Greek epigrams, avowedly so 
entitled, but other and less obvious places; versions of classical 
authors, where here and there a flower from the Anthology 
is to be found incidentally introduced into the notes; nay, 
even the columns of bygone magazines, with their chaos of 
fugitive pieces, good, bad, and indifferent ; and, moreover, which 
is the great feature of the publication after all, he has obtained 
the aid of some of the most distinguished versifiers, Latin or 
English, that his University has to boast. The result is a book 
which, whatever we may have to object against either its design 
or its execution, must secure many pleasing recollections to 
those who have been engaged in it, and afford much scope for 
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agreeable relaxation to all who have a taste for the minor 
elegances, or as modern parlance would call them, the amenities 
of literature. 

Still, it should be remembered that the praise. of having 
performed a labour of love is not necessarily a very high one. 
Love, however elevating it may be in itself, (we speak as general 
moralists,) depends for a great part of its worth and dignity on 
the character of its object. Ought, we were told the other day 
on very competent authority, is a word peculiarly discordant 
in love; but though love when fully embraced supersedes law, 
and is in fact a law to itself, it is not so clear that law has 
nothing to do with its beginnings. Though it need not, and 
mostly will not, spring from a sense of duty, it may fairly be 
required to coincide with it. As we are not dealing with the 
matter in the gross, we will not stop to defend ourselves from 
a foreseen charge of having assumed in the very wording of our 
position the point at issue, but merely remark, that what is true 
of men and women, is true of things literary. A book is not to 
be commended merely because it is written or compiled con 
amore. Any merit in the subject may be enhanced indefinitely 
by a warm genial treatment: but the devotion of an author to 
his task does not in the least prove that he ought to have 
undertaken it at all. Thus, after cursorily satisfying ourselves 
as to the spirit in which the Anthologia Polyglotta is executed, 
we are driven back on the previous question, whether the idea 
of the work is a desirable one ; whether the command of Oxford 
talent which it shows has been discreetly exercised, or no,— 
a profitable employment of labour, or a waste however insigni- 
ficant. Some may think that it is ungracious to raise the 
question unless we mean to prejudge it ; an imputation which 
we sincerely beg leave to deprecate. The utility of verse-compo- 
sition has been so frequently disputed in these days that there 
can be no delicacy in discussing it, even though our mind were 
fully made up in its favour. Moreover, Dr. Wellesley himself 
seems to invite a fair consideration of it, as the first sentence 
of his Preface speaks of the aim as a laudable one, and almost 
immediately afterwards, the present Oxford educational crisis 
is hinted at as giving especial interest to publications of this 
kind. 

A prejudice against an increased cultivation of ornamental 
scholarship is not necessarily utilitarian, in the low and vulgar 
sense of the word. Utility, indeed, as people are beginning to 
see, is a term of many shades of meaning: and there is no 
paralogism more frequently heard than that which uses it in 
one way in the premises and in another in the conclusion. 
Usque ad nauseam we are told that this is a utilitarian age, and 
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so far rightly. It is true, too, that those who first introduced 
the expression as the watchword of their philosophy did almost 
as much as they could to discredit it. The simplest form which 
it takes, we suppose, is the Cur quis non prandeat hoc est of 
Persius’s brute-creature of a soldier—the assertion that every 
path which does not converge more or less directly to a good 
dinner, as its focal point, is to be avoided by a prudent man. 
In the same spirit we still see prophets of a golden age of 
material prosperity, agreeing with Dr. Strauss that the genius 
of Christianity and the genius of railroads are convertible 
things. These, however, are not without their truth, as it may 
be safely asserted that the existence of physical evil is one great 
impediment to the removal of moral evil, though logic may not 
require, and religion absolutely forbid us to add, as a corollary, 
that the better men’s bodies are the better their souls are likely 
to be. Ascending higher, we find that Utilitarianism is no 
reproach at all, but rather a positive praise. It resolves itself 
into a reaching after some end—such an end as that proposed 
by Bacon—the glory of God and the relief of man’s estate. Nor 
can we see how, on a moral or religious hypothesis, any one can 
divest himself of a regard to this end, and wish to be looked 
upon solely as the artist or the litterateur. No doubt a differ- 
ence is to be made in the degree in which reference is had 
consciously to the primary object according to the precise 
nature of the secondary one. The ludicrous pictures which 
common sense draws of the mind and manner of a man who 
should desire to feel himself, in the most trivial as well as in the 
gravest matters, to be acting on an immediate sense of duty, 
are at once confirmed, if not anticipated, by the moral sentiment 
of reality. §S. Paul cannot have meant that the spirit in which 
we eat and drink should be precisely the same in degree as that 
in which we perform the most solemn acts, though it may be 
impossible to overrate the value of being reminded that no 
matter in any way connected with man can be simply and 
purely indifferent. So we may be glad to observe that an 
Oxford writer on Logic has omitted, in a second edition, a 
Southeyan address to his ‘small book,’ bidding it to go forth 
and do the work of the Church. Still, if we mistake not, the 
omission does not argue that he is one whit less sensible of the 
moral responsibility of publishing even a treatise on pure 
reasoning, but only that he has learnt not to waste expressions 
of enthusiasm which may be wanted on higher occasions. 
If he had judged that he could be more usefully employed than 
in elaborating a new theory of Judgments, he would doubtless 
have seen it right to relinquish the work ; putting it forward, 
he has already professed his utilitarian purpose, and need not 
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make any formal proclamation. In fact this temper of Utilita- 
rianism is found precisely among those who are most ready to 
congratulate themselves upon their freedom from it. The mere 
literary man has the cui bono fever upon him in one of its worst 
forms. So far as it might lead him to ask himself how he can 
most benefit his fellows, he is happily free from it: so far as 
it brings every aspiration down to a low standard,—the standard 
of personal enjoyment,—beyond which it is not worth while to 
go,—he will hardly be able to plead exemption. The evil lies 
in a want of proper estimation of high ends; and the remedy 
is to be found not in ignoring ends altogether, and seeking in 
each pursuit no object beyond itself, but in clearly under- 
standing their relative positions, the lower being in all cases 
looked upon as means to the higher. 

There can be no doubt that the taste for verse composition 
which characterised the most distinguished men of Oxford some 
time back, is now very much on the wane. It is at least a 
couple of hundred years old—perhaps more, for we really cannot 
afford to examine the point minutely—as a reference to the 
names which adorn the Musz Oxonienses will at once prove. 
The height of its prevalence was unquestionably during the last 
century ; a fact which was to have been expected from the 
literary character of the period in other respects. Whatever 
may be the merit of the Latin verses produced in England 
from the times of the Civil War to the Restoration—and those 
who recollect Cowley, himself a habitué of Oxford, though 
educated at Cambridge, will not be disposed to undervalue it— 
the intellectual temper of the men who gave a tone to their 
generation was not exactly classical. Platonism and scholastic 
subtlety were in possession of the living poetry of the country ; 
and productions in a dead language either partook of the same 
spirit, or existed as something external, and consequently 
unreal. But to the era of Anne and the Georges the cultivation 
of classical versifying was congenial and appropriate. The 
increased attention bestowed on style had at last been re- 
warded with success by the establishment of a more or less 
definite standard in verse and prose. Form and matter were 
brought into harmony by a process which strict analysis might, 
perhaps, resolve into a raising of the one and a lowering of the 
other. The weight and effect of the weapons might have been 
diminished ; but at any rate men knew how to use them per- 
fectly. It is just an atmosphere like this, serene and untroubled, 
if not quite transparent, which is most favourable to the growth 
of a merely imitative art. Addison is the type, and a very 
pleasing one in his way, of an eighteenth century litterateur ; 
and he was a great proficient in Latin verses. Passing over 
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Johnson and others, towards the end of the period we find 
several of the rising neophytes of statesmanship renowned for 
their feats of versification at Eton and at Oxford. This fact 
may at first sight seem to offer some exception to the general 
remark which we have just ventured, inasmuch as the times 
then were stirring enough. Those, however, whose classical 
fame was highest, were men who, as doctrinaires, were not more 
revolutionary than Addison himself. The change of circum- 
stances had not altered their temper, but only developed the 
element of pugnacity. They had been formed under the 
influences of the past; and these they now brought to bear 
upon the present, not by the attraction of sympathy, but with 
the force of strong opposition. Their violence was not positive, 
but negative, and would have ceased if the disturbing. cause had 
been withdrawn. The wit of the Anti-Jacobin was the product 
not of the Pantisocratist schemes, but of the regime which 
preceded them, and was only influenced by them as generators 
of reaction. We do not find that Southey or Godwin found 
his natural vent in Latin poems and epigrams. As the ant- 
agonism declined, the versifying habit began to decline also. 
The Anti-Jacobins had stung their opponents effectually, but 
they left the sting in the wound, and the mere intellectual play 
of minds secure about first principles was not likely to be in 
vogue much longer. Since the beginning of the present 
century it has sunk, in Oxford at least, to a very moderate pitch. 
The great names of the Class list, and still more those which 
have been heard of in after life, have not, as a general rule, been 
associated with many trophies of successful composition. The 
Latin Prize Poems of late years, with one or two marked 
exceptions, are decidedly inferior to those which, in the absence 
of other honours, used to make a man’s reputation. We hear 
of very few of those spontaneous exercises, whether serious 
pieces or jeux d’esprit, which are handed about from friend to 
friend in manuscript, or as privately printed, and known by 
rumour, even to strangers, as the clever thing of the day. In 
the awarding of Fellowships, this kind of ability is understood 
to be very slightly considered—a fact which is quite as much 
the effect of previous depreciation as the cause of its conti- 
nuance. In short, the art is rather at a discount, as is admitted 
and deplored by its best friends, Dr. Wellesley among the 
number. 

The question is, whether it is worth while to make any decided 
attempt to bring it up to a premium again by University regula- 
tions, by College countenance, or by the less obtrusive medium 
of works like the ‘ Anthologia Polyglotta.’ If the end be desir- 
able, it might be easy to prove that any or every of these 
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methods would be praiseworthy and expedient. The very essence 
of education, in economical phraseology, implies some degree of 
protection. The laissez faire principle, thus applied, is merely 
that of allowing a garden to develop itself in weeds. Still, the 
natural value of a study, as shown by its congeniality to the 
mind of the pupil, does come in more or less to inform the 
judgment of the educating body as to what should be encou- 
raged. They may form their conclusions from observation of the 
tastes of those who pass under their care, and also of the general 
tendencies of the day ; and it will be their wisdom not to disre- 
gard either, or set an artificial value on any particular subject 
from reasons of their own, or, what is the same thing, extrinsic 
considerations. To us, we own, there is a strong argument in 
the fact that Latin verse composition has been reduced in im- 
portance. If we saw any matter of right or wrong involved, we 
should, of course, shrink from deferring unreservedly to the 
testimony of experience, and set ourselves about inquirmg what 
causes which ought to be eliminated had led to the result. 
Again : not to trench on the inner circle of morals, if it appeared 
that any systematic and premeditated discouragement had been 
offered to the study, a case might be made out for an equally 
direct interference in its behalf; though, even then, we should 
take leave to suggest that it might have been expected to be 
sufficient for its own defence. But where a thing has yielded 
to the operation of ordinary causes, it is in vain to call in human 
aid to arrest a natural law. It should be recollected that the 
case is not one of those extraordinary emergencies where nature 
itself seems to be under a spell binding it to work evil rather 
than good, and man is compelled to exertion by the very hope- 
lessness of the prospect. It is not as if education were subjected 
to a general blight, in which things of the most delicate organi- 
zation die first, On the contrary, it is the exuberance of pro- 
duction all about, which has diminished the luxuriant growth of 
this peculiar species. Nor is it true merely that intellectual life 
in general is as strong as ever in the University. Were only 
that to be conceded, it might be urged that the study of lan- 
guage was a valuable one, and ought not, on account of its appa- 
rent unproductiveness, to be sacrificed to other pursuits which 
happen to yield a quicker return. But, as a matter of fact, 
scholarship in its fullest sense is flourishing, and likely to 
flourish. Philology and scientific grammar, embracing a range 
of thought unknown to the Cannings and Grenvilles, are making 
perceptible progress in Oxford, though their triumph is yet to 
come; nay even the practical aptitude of writing Latin prose is 
going on steadily and without a check. Verse composition is 
the only thing which has been definitely lowered in value; and 
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it remains to be shown that it has not been merely finding its 
level. It may tell less and less in University scholarships, in 
proportion to a general knowledge of criticism and antiquities ; 
but the scholarly training of Oxford may be better now, for all 
that, than it was fifty years ago. We are aware that we have 
not said all which may be strictly requisite to make out our plea 
as utilitarians. We have argued in favour of the principle gene- 
rally, but we have brought little positive evidence in support of 
its application. We trust, however, that the deficiency will be 
overlooked, and that our readers will not object to supply it by 
discussing for themselves whether the making of Latin verses is 
not likely to be of less consequence in education than the culti- 
vation of physical science, of history, of ethics, of comparative 
philology, and of the other branches of study which have con- 
tributed to overshadow it. 

Nevertheless, if Dr. Wellesley will allow us to accept his gift 
for its own sake, and not as part of an educational course, we 
may find it in our hearts to thank him for it, in terms of some- 
thing more than mere courtesy. It is by no means our wish 
that Latin verse should become one of the lost arts, or that 
Oxford should entirely lose the graceful charm for which it was 
formerly admired. On the contrary, our enjoyment of really 
excellent versification is, we trust, real and great. Nor would 
we check the ardour of any who may be led by the gentle 
attraction of the ‘ Anthologia Polyglotta’ to employ their imita- 
tive faculties on classical themes. We confess, however, that 
even for the sake of verse-making itself, we should object to its 
becoming a fashion. Some of our public schools, as is well 
known, devote themselves to the production of a particular kind 
of composition as the best means of training their pupils: and 
the sister University, though with more comprehensiveness of 
range, at present follows their example. Whether the training 
be a good one we will not now inquire: we will only hope that 
it is, as certainly the work produced, independently of the 
possible good gained by producing it, is no very desirable acqui- 
sition. Every now and then an ode, an epigram, or a set of 
Iambics is turned out, which a man of classical taste may read 
with genuine pleasure; but such occasional brilliancy is but 
a poor compensation for the infinitude of mechanical mediocrity, 
very excellent in its way, which the system inflicts upon the 
world. We are entitled to speak of it as a public evil, not 
merely from the popularity which a large school, still more 
a great University, must enjoy, but because these verses not 
seldom find their way into print, occasionally even by authority, 
and more frequently into a circulation which, if not strictly 
public, is open to all who are supposed to be interested in 
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classical doings. There is scarcely a fine piece in the Engl'sh 
language, particularly in contemporary poetry (sure to be seized 
on first as making the most impression on translator and reader), 
which is free from the unpleasant association of an admirable 
version by a first-rate scholar. If these versions were less good, 
paradoxical as it may seem, they would be more tolerable. As 
it is, he that has written translations himself knows how easy it 
is to rise to a certain point which looks all but inconceivable to 
the uninitiated, but is in reality at an infinite distance below 
perfection. Si paullum a summo discessit, vergit ad imum. We 
should be loth to believe that the incessant aud systematic pro- 
duction of mediocrity by the many is the sole condition of 
drawing out the transcendent powers of the few. At any rate 
we will suggest, that even if one or two are prevented from 
discovering their own strength by the absence of a general 
training, there will be others, however small their number, who 
will give unmistakeable evidence of what is within them, all the 
more unequivocally because they cannot have been influenced 
by fashion. We are not now going to discuss ways and means ; 
but surely verse composition might be left open to those who 
have a natural taste for it, without being made to take in all 
whose capability extends to that in the sense in which it might 
extend to any other subject. Meantime we will say, generally, 
that we quite recognise the value of a class of composers, whe- 
ther the faculty in them be a special quality, or, as it was in 
Milton, part of the whole development of a strong and versatile 
nature ; and any publication which tells us that there are still 
such in Oxford, even upon our principles, is sure to be hailed as 
a messenger of good news. 

All this time we have been speaking of the ‘ Anthologia Poly- 
glotta’ in the abstract, and as it were hypothetically, till we have 
left ourselves comparatively little space for saying what the 
actual character of the book is. Its chief fault seems to us to 
be an offence against the position laid down in our last para- 
graph. It does not wage that internecine war with mediocrity 
which we have proclaimed to be a most necessary, though pos- 
sibly a most arbitrary measure. There is not nearly enough 
selectness about it. It is professedly an Anthology of the Antho- 
logy—a selection, that is, out of the original Greek selection of 
epigrams and short poems. Had there been yet a third Flori- 
legium made from the selected versions, the service rendered to 
the cause of elegant translation would have been greater than 
itis. Dr. Wellesley has too often been led astray by a wish 
to make his work complete. He appears to have thought 
himself bound to furnish, either from his own stock or from 
that of others, a Latin version of every epigram introduced. 
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Besides some minor celebrities of antiquity, he had, of course, 
Grotius, who is in general sufficiently classical, and Johnson, 
whose frequent inelegance is redeemed by his vigour ; but these 
were only able to supply part of his exigencies. For the rest he 
has had to draw largely on his friends, not always with the best 
success. Fortunately the one who has been most often applied 
to, is the most distinguished scholar on the staff. Yet even he, 
though the life and soul of the volume, would have responded 
more genially had the calls on him been less incessant. It is. 
not easy for the most felicitous versifier to be at all hours in 
a thoroughly classical frame of mind. He may have to write 
while in a state of impatience for his dinner, or of acquiescence 
after it—neither of them to be reckoned among the ‘ mollia 
tempora fandi’ during which the Muse is most accessible. But 
he has to get through a certain number, and finds it better to 
begin at once, than to wait till he is completely in the vein. We 
are avowedly setting up a very high standard, and that in 
judging of compositions the merit of which we are hardly com- 
petent to decide upon at all. We feel, however, that verses 
which a man would welcome with unqualified delight from 
a pupil, and even from a friend and an equal, may fairly call for 
less approbation when presented by a superior. Of the English 
translations the same is to be said. They were more difficult to 
produce, and should, therefore, have been more fastidiously 
scrutinized. We have no thought of ranking the accomplished 
editor among that class which, as Hesiod says, does not know 
how much the half is greater than the whole; but we think that 
he would have given us a more attractive and more useful work, 
had he recollected that fragmentariness is no reproach, but an 
inevitable necessity, where the highest excellence is concerned. 

We proceed to pick out a few specimens for more detailed 
criticism. Our best plan will be to despatch the Latin and 
English versions separately, (for we have no dealings with 
modern continental languages,) though there would have been 
some pleasure in examining, side by “side, the different trans- 
lations of each selected piece, and deciding which of the two 
foreign mediums has been the more successful in conveying the 
spirit of the original in the particular instance. After all, how- 
ever, the requirements of Latin and English versification are so 
unlike, that it will be better to regard them as distinct wholes, 
each regulated by its own code of criticism, than to bring them 
into court alternately, and thus virtually to try both by the 
same laws. In both cases, our principle will be to choose the 
productions of new writers, not former favourites, and also such 
as are recommended by the merit of the original. 

There is. something deceptive in a Latin translation of a 
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Greek epigram. At first sight, it seems as if nothing could be 
easier ; the elegiac measure, by far the most common in the 
Anthology, is as natural to one language as to the other; and 
the two, however much they may differ in other respects, are 
tolerably on a par with regard to closeness and compression, the 
peculiar advantages and disadvantages of each being pretty 
nearly compensated. But a little experience will show, that 
the Latin elegiac is unlike the Greek in structure—much in 
the same way that Pope’s couplets are unlike Dryden’s. The 
Ovidian measure is more artificial, a more complete piece of 
mechanism, with a regular rise and fall, a systematic antithesis 
of sense and sound. Thus it has not the freedom and variety 
of its predecessor, having voluntarily surrendered them in order 
to produce an effect which was supposed to be more pleasing. 
Consequently, it does not often happen that any metrical excel- 
lence in the one can be exactly represented in the other; we 
are driven back on the principle of analogy, and forced to con- 
tent ourselves with requiring that each shall be good of its kind, 
occupying the same relative position with respect to its own 
language—an intelligible ground indeed, and one which those 
who have studied the subject of translation will be prepared to 
acquiesce in, but not quite all that the primd facie resemblance 
of the two measures led us to expect. Further, the dissimi- 
larity in structure not unfrequently leads, as we shall see, to a 
real difference in compass; Latin may in itself be as com- 
pressible as Greek, but the law of the Latin elegiac will not 
allow the sense to extend beyond the couplet, as a general rule ; 
so that what a Greek would say in three lines, a Roman must 
put into four. These remarks premised, we turn at once to our 
specimens. The two first are singled out for especial praise. 


FROM CRINAGORAS.—Eilapos jjvOee pév, x. 7. d. 


‘ Vere rose quondam solite florere, rubentes 
Nunc hieme in media pandimus ecce sinus, 
Natalis tua lux nobis letissima venit 
Scilicet : et prope nunc ipse Hymenzeus adest. 
Dulce foret solem zestivum Zephyrosque manere : 
Dulcius est frontem sic redimire tuam.’—P. 99. 


FROM MELEAGER.— Aynets rérmié, x. 7. d- 


‘ Huc age que poto canis ebria rore, Cicada, 

Arva replens numeris et loca sola tuis, 

Et pere serrato summis in frondibus herens, 
More lyre, fusco corpore dulce sonas. 

Eja novum quiddam silvestribus incipe Nymphis, 
Emula Menalii carmina funde Dei: 

Sic ab amore vacans somoum resupinus inibo, 
Dum platani nimium distinet umbra jubar.’—P, 152. 
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Successful as both these versions are, the first of them sup- 
plies an instance of the dissimilarity which we have just been 
pointing out, though not so as to interfere with the general 
fidelity of the copy. The two concluding lines are exactly what a 
Latin elegiac couplet should be; indeed, the propriety of the 
antithesis is too obvious to need remark. Turning to the Greek, 
we find the same thought expressed, but without any attempt 
at a verbal balance. 

KadXiorns 6pOjva em xporaporcs yuvatkos 
Ae@iov, } pipvery pivov reALov. 

The next instance which we give, is one in which the dis- 
parity amounts to a serious evil, compelling the translator to - 
expand six lines into eight. The failure is the more provoking, 
as the original happens to be eminently beautiful. 


FROM CALLIMACHUS.—Eime ris, ‘HpdxXecre, redv popor, x. 7. A. 


‘Cum mihi te, Heraclite, aliquis narrasset ademtum, 
Lacryma per memores fluxit oborta genus ; 
Dum repeto, quoties solem sermone morati 
Condidimus, grata fatus uterque vice. 
Jampridem tamen, hospitii mihi foedere quondam 
Juncte Ialicarnasseu, tu cinis ipse jaces. 
Usque tue vivunt sed aédones: hisque nec Orcus 
Omnia predantes afferet ipse manus.’—P, 98. 


We do not see how this could have been otherwise broken up ; 
yet the weakness occasioned by the change is at once apparent. 
It was necessary to make two lines out of the Greek, 


Eimé ris, “Hpdxderre, reov pdpov, és dé pe Saxpu 
nyayev, 

and the result is, that instead of the touching simplicity of the 
second clause, we have a whole pentameter, which might have 
been taken bodily from the Gradus. In the fourth line, ‘ grata 
fatus uterque vice,’ is better and more scholarlike in itself, but 
it is a mere fill-up,—the only excuse being the word duddrepos 
in the Greek. The next couplet is worse than ever; six words 
are taken to express feiv’ ‘AXvxapynced, an address the 
naturalness of which is utterly ruined by periphrasis. While, 
however, we admit the epigram to be impracticable, we feel 
that something of the failure is owing to the translator, who 
here, as elsewhere, has shown that fluency and superior skill do 
not always go together. In the last distich there was no 
peculiar difficulty to contend with; he had only to give two 
lines of Latin for two of Greek ; and the result is a couplet 
which is wholly destitute of the plaintive melody of the original, 
at the same time that it has no charm of its own. 
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The following example we would instance in illustration of 
our complaint of the sin of mediocrity :— 


FROM EUENUS,.—’Ar6i xépa pedidperre, k.7.d. 


‘ Attica, mellis amans, stridentem, virgo, cicadam 
Stridula fers pullis pabula parva tuis ? 
Garrula multiloquam, volucris super arva volantem, 
Hospitem in estivis hospes et ipsa locis ? 
Non cito dimittes? nec fas tibi ferre nec equum est: 
Non sunt in vates vatibus ora data,’—P. 284. 


The only part of this which can be called successful, is the 
concluding couplet ; and the reason is, that the original there 
is tolerably easy to render. The real gist of the epigram is in 
the two middle lines, as our readers will see by referring to 
the Greek. 
rov Addov a Naddegoa, Tov eUTTEpoY a TTEpocoea, 
rov gévov a keiva, rov Oepivdv Oepiva. 

Here, of course, it is the exact expression of the fourfold 
parallel, aided by a double homoioteleuton, which constitutes 
the art of the couplet ; and the business of the translator was 
neither more nor less than to reproduce this. It will be urged, 
the task was exceedingly difficult. We have no objection to 
going further, and conceding that it was impossible. But 
what then? The right thing surely was not to attempt it. 
Nothing whatever is gained by such a trial of skill as is 
exhibited in the lines we quote. We take up a collection like 
Dr. Wellesley’s, expecting to find something felicitous, and 
not merely a respectable failure, such as any competent scholar 
might realize after a few moments’ thought. The best com- 
poser will sometimes find himself writing indifferent verses ; 
but he will not be so likely to find himself publishing them. 

We make no pretence to having examined these versions 
grammatically ; one piece of incorrect Latinity has, however, 
struck us en passant. 


‘Heus! piger iste, modo in somnis sibi currere visus, 
Non iterum, ne iterum curreret, it cubitum.’— P. 382. 


If the difficulties of translating Greek epigrams into Latin 
are greater than they appear, those of turning them into 
English are great both in appearance and in reality. There is 
not even the advantage of a seeming correspondence of form. 
In other cases, the resources of English versification may be 
sufficient to compensate for this cardinal defect; but hardly 
where the thing to be translated is an epigram. The body 
ought there to be rendered scrupulously as well as the soul. 
Thus, an English writer will generally have to ask himself, 
whether he is to sacrifice compression to ease, or ease to com- 
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pression. Six lines of Greek can hardly be got, with any grace, 
into six of English; and eight of the latter, as we have seen in 
the case of Latin, will not have the same effect. Occasionally 
an attempt is made to evade the dilemma, by introducing a 
longer metre—that of fourteen syllables for example—but not 
with any very fortunate result. 
The following lines are good in themselves, but too stiff for 

an epigram : 

FROM POSIDIPPUS.—Avourme mddora, x. 7. Xd. 

‘ Lysippus, Sicyon’s genius, master bold, 
The bronze looks very fire, thus cast by thee 


In Alexander’s form. Persians, behold, 
Your flight was blameless: herds the lion flee.’—P. 128. 


In the next version so little room is allowed, that it is hardly 
possible to tell from the mere language, whether the tone is 
meant to be serious or comic. The style is almost that of 
Beppo or Don Juan. 


UNCERTAIN.— Ai ai rotro xaxtorov, x.T.X. 


‘Alas! alas! the worst bereavement is 
A bridegroom, or a bride! but oh! the two— 
Like good Lyczenium and Eupolis,’ 


(words which, we may remark in passing, have a very different 
effect from the Evmodw os ayaOnv te Aveainov of the Greek, 
of which they are, nevertheless, a verbal rendering,) 

‘ Whom the first night the chamber falling slew— 


No woe like that! Nicis, a son ’twas thus 
You wept, and you a daughter, Eudicus!’—P, 158. 


We now come to cite instances of the opposite fault—want of 
compression. It is, however, not our wish to be always fault- 
finding; so we will purposely fix on cases where a plea of 
justification can be set up. Diffuseness, we said just now, is 
fatal to an epigram, as one of these very epigrams teaches us. 

Ildyxadov €or’ émiypappa 7d diortxov" hv 8 mapédOns 
rovs TpEeis, paywdeis, KovK émiypappa eyes. 
But this only applies to the epigram proper, the epigram 
in its restricted English sense. In the larger acceptation in 
which it must be understood in order to take in all the con- 
tents of this volume, that pointed out by its etymology ‘a com- 
position on a subject,’ an epigram can exist without this sharp 
work. ‘ Rhapsodizing’ is not, under such circumstances, an 
unpardonable offence. On the contrary, the principle of analogy 
seems rather to require that the English translator should break 
up the elegiac into lyrical stanzas, as being likely more fully 
to realize the poetical effect. Here are two pleasing English 
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poems, which we are willing to accept in exchange for the eight 
or ten couplets of the original. The first is too free, sacrificing 
language as well as metre, and preserving nothing but the 
general sense; but it has much of the sweetness of its proto- 
type. In the second, the correspondence is closer, while the 
command of English versification is at least equally great. 


FROM SIMONIDES.—‘Hyepi wavdédxreipa, x. 7. dr. 


‘ Sweet, all-seducing, conquering Vine, 
Rich queen of autumn’s purple wealth, 
Whose crisped tendrils round entwine 
The kindly germs of life and health ; 


‘ Disdain not thou that humble mound; 
Its pillar claims sy choicest care ; 
For he, who spread thy fame around, 
Thy Teian poet, slumbers there. 


‘So shall the wild, the jovial bard, 
Who quaff’d thy wine-cups foaming free, 
Nor ever till the dawning spared 
The chords attuned to love and thee, 


‘ Contented in his narrow grave, 
Beneath thy grateful shadow rest : 
For him thy richest bough shall wave, 
For him thy ripest grape be prest. 
‘ And let the soft and mellow dews 
The old man’s dream of joy prolong, 
Who breathed, when thou didst crown his muse, 
A softer and a mellower song.’—P. 344. 


UNCERTAIN.—Olos éns hedyov, x.r.d. 


‘Tis Lades, as with foot of wind 
When o’er the course he flew, 
And e’en swift Thymus left behind, 

Each part to nature true, 


‘In Myron’s bronze again he lives, 
Again the eager soul 
For Pisa’s chaplet pants and strives, 
And fires the glorious whole. 
‘ Of hope each quivering muscle tells: 
Mark but the straining hip, 
The bosom that with ardour swells, 
The hot breath on the lip! 
‘ Its stand no more the metal keeps, 
But bounding from its base 
Forward to p the crown it leaps: 
Art, thou hast won the race! ’—P, 449. 


There are, however, cases where such an apology, sufficient 
as we think it, is not required—cases where the compass of the 
original is preserved, without any loss of ease or facility. Two 
of these we subjoin, as good models of this kind of translation :— 
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FROM PALLADAS.—'Avdpodéve caépoy, k. tr. d. 


‘ A murderer, sleeping by a tottering wall, 
Saw in a dream Serapis’ awful face, 
And “ Ho! thou sleeper, rise!” he heard him call ; 
“ Go, take thy slumber in some other place.” 
The murderer woke; departed: and behold, 
Straight to the earth the tottering fabric roll’d. 


‘ The wretch, next morning, offerings brought, as fain 
To think himself to great Serapis dear : 
But the God came by night and spoke again ; 
“ Wretch! dost thou think the like of thee my care? 
To avert a painless death I bade thee wake : 
But learn that Heaven reserves thee for the stake,’—P. 229. 


UNCERTAIN.—Tlive xai edgpaivov, x. r. d. 


‘ Drink and be merry. What the morrow brings 
No mortal knoweth: wherefore toil or run? 

Spend while thou may’st : eat—fix on present things 
Thy hopes and wishes : life and death are one. 
One moment: grasp life’s goods : to thee they fall. 
Dead, thou hast nothing, and another all.’—P. 249. 


The least happy of the English versions are, we think, those 
where a comic vein is opened. They are mostly by one author; 
and he is too frequently slovenly and vulgar, when he means to 
be simple and familiar. The following is apparently intended 
for an airy love song :— 


FROM PAULUS SILENTIARIUS.—Avépa Avoonrijpt, x. Tr. A. 


‘ They say that one who hath chanced to suffer 
The venomous bite of a rabid hound, 
Will see a creature of horrible feature 
Imaged on all the waters round : 
So me hath rabid Cupid bitten, 
And smitten my soul with his raging bane ; 
And an image I trace on the river’s face, 
In the glistening wine, on the level main ; 
But the imagé which wakens my soul’s distress 
Is an image of exquisite loveliness.’—P. 40. 


The selection from already published translations seems 
generally to have been made with judgment: nevertheless, we 
have occasionally missed a favourite which we should have 
expected to see inserted. Why, for instance, has Dr. Wellesley 
passed over Smith’s (the translator of Thucydides) vigorous 
though too diffuse version of Geminus’ well-known epitaph on 
Themistocles ?— 

* Be Greece the monument, and crown the height 
With all the trophies of the naval fight : 
Let Persia’s Mars and Xerxes deck the base : 
Such rites alone Themistocles may grace. 


Then, like a column of majestic size, 
His deeds inscribed, let Salamis arise. 


‘ 
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Swell every part, and give the hero room, 
For nothing small should scandalize the tomb.’ 


Or the translation of ypuodv dvjp evpar, x.T.d., (pe 440,) quoted 
by Coleridge, as capping the boasted brevity of the Greek— 


‘ Jack finding gold left a rope on the ground : 
Bill missing his gold used the rope which he found—’ 


which, though inferior to the point of the original, is nearer to 
it than Sir Alexander Croke’s four lines, or the still longer 
poems of Wyat and Turbervile ? 

The sum of our remarks is, that though we question the pur- 
pose for which this volume has been compiled, we think it has 
a substantive and independent value of its own; and while 
inclined to doubt whether the collection is not too comprehen- 
sive, we cheerfully acknowledge the merits which would have led 
us to anticipate complete success on a smaller scale. The power 
of Oxford to foster elegant scholarship is sufficiently justified : 
and should Cambridge composers care to take up the gauntlet, 
they may find it hard to produce anything in which the inherent 
difficulties of the work undertaken are so well surmounted. 
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2. Hints on Church Colonization. By JAMES CECIL WYNTER, 
M.A. Rector of Gatton. London: J. W. Parker. 1850. 


THERE is nothing more remarkable than the manner in which 
particular questions fasten at particular times upon the public 
mind, and appear by some hidden sympathy to pervade and 
agitate the intelligence of the country, as we see a meadow 
stirred in its every part by the passage of an unseen and voice- 
less breeze. At this moment there can be no hesitation in 
affirming that the question of colonization is one of the engrossing 
topics of the day ; and there certainly never arose a question 
more pregnant with important consequences ; or to the decision 
of which it behoved this country more anxiously and more un- 
remittingly to apply her best energies and her highest intellect. 

To the mere newspaper reader it must be evident that a pro- 
blem of vast interest is hastening to its solution; and that, in 
the course of the next few years, possibly months, will be settled 
the question of the future position in which England is to stand 
towards those vast dependencies which call her mother, which 
have been founded by her capital and enterprise, and which 
never can be lost but by her fault. The most careless perusal 
of the most ordinary sources of information suffices to show that 
our Colonies are, almost without an exception, assuming an atti- 
tude more or less menacing ; that they are gradually awaking to 
a consciousness of their strength, and arriving at a determi- 
nation to exert it; while politicians at home are busying them- 
selves in attempts either to concede their demands, or, at all 
events, to stay their increasing appetite for free institutions. 

We do not purpose to enter at large into the general subject 
of colonization, and still less to embark upon a political discus- 
sion. Our object is to offer a few remarks upon the question in 
its religious and social bearings ; but it is obvious that, looking 
merely to these, it is impossible altogether to exclude the consi- 
deration of the political element. In proportion as the dissatis- 
faction of the Colonies increases, will increase the disinclination 
of Englishmen to emigrate, and there has never been a time at 
which it was more necessary to sustain and animate the spirit, 
which has ever made the Anglo-Saxon race the pioneers of civi- 
lization, and the foremost in what Lord Bacon calls the ‘ ancient, 
primitive, and heroical work’ of colonization. There has never 
been a time at which we could less afford to lose the advantages 
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offered by our Colonies, as an outlet for our population, as 
a vent for our energies, and as a safety-valve for that enter- 
prising and restless spirit, which is ever boiling, pent up within 
the narrow limits which are placed around us by circumstances, 
and threatening in its upheavings to endanger the necessarily 
conventional fabric of society. There has never been a time at 
which the pressure of population upon the means of subsistence, 
not only among the labouring classes, but among the higher 
orders of society, has been more apparent. Every where we see 
men struggling as it were for elbow room, conscious of powers 
and energies which only want a fitting field in which to exert 
themselves ; but here, from the vast and increasing competition 
that exists, unable to find that field, and consuming their lives 
in that waiting upon fortune, which is not only more painful, 
but far less worthy of our nature, than a manly hand to hand 
encounter with Fate. 

Nor are these, which have been happily termed ‘the uneasy 
classes’ of society, likely to decrease in numbers. On the con- 
trary, every thing shows that the tendency of the age is to pro- 
duce an increase in the intensity of the feeling, and in the 
numbers of those who are actuated by it. In the merest- 
economic view of the question, it is plain that the means of sub- 
sistence are not likely to meet such a development as to lessen 
the proportion of those who are unable to see their way to 
a comfortable livelihood for themselves and their families. No 
new sources of wealth or of employment are likely to spring up 
among us to relieve their present cravings and their future fears. 
The spirit of the day points clearly towards an aggravation of the 
evil. It points not to a subdivision, but to a cumulation of 
employment; to the largest possible return of labour for the 
smallest pay ; to the most accurate scrutiny into the adaptation 
of every man to his work, and of his work to his salary; and 
woe be to those who cannot show a perfect balance-sheet in 
these particulars. The fatal car will still move on its inexo- 
rable way, and no appeals to prescription or to compassion will 
stay the untiring wheels, though their progress should be over 
prostrate thousands. 

As an instance of what we mean, we may point to the profes- 
sion of the law, which for generations has afforded a portion of 
crumbs more or less scanty to an unlimited and apparently 
illimitable succession of hungry applicants. If we look to the 
tendency of the times, no man can doubt but that ere long this 
source of employment will be narrowed in a very perceptible 
degree. No one can see the growing feeling in favour of sum- 
mary jurisdiction in criminal cases, as a means of lightening the 
pressure of the county rate, or the efforts which are made 
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towards extending the jurisdiction of the County Courts, with 
a view to relieving the pockets of the suitors, without being con- 
vinced that ere long the Bar will cease to be a source of profit- 
able employment in the same degree as heretofore. The present 
state and future prospects of the Church offer a wider and far 
sadder field for contemplation. It is not our business here to 
allude to the tide which has been gradually rising and swelling 
around the Church, or to the cloud which may yet dim and 
blacken her horizon; but this we may say, that, while at no 
time have shepherds been more needed within the fold, there 
has long existed a vague and shadowy apprehension of an evil 
day to come, which may well be expected to operate upon the 
minds of some, who in other days would have sought service 
beneath her banners. Can any one say that this dissatisfaction 
is likely to abate, or that recent events will tend to incline the 
religious and thoughtful to forbear from seeking freedom, and, if 
it may be, peace, abroad? It is useless to multiply instances of 
what we believe to be so clear, and we return to our proposition, 
that there has never been a time when we could less afford to 
lose the advantages of our Colonial empire. But to secure those 
advantages, the Colonies must be made attractive to English- 
men ; and here, as we before said, the political element of the 
discussion largely enters, and the necessity for free institutions 
at once presents itself. As the able and accomplished Halifax 
said in arguing in favour of representative government for the 
state of Massachusetts—‘ It is vain to think that a population 
sprung from the English stock, and animated by English feelings, 
will long bear to be deprived of English institutions.’ 

We may go yet further, and we may say, that men who have 
passed a portion of their lives in the enjoyment of these institu- 
tions will not consent to be deprived of them, wherever their 
future lot may be cast. To whatever shores they may go, in 
search of the subsistence or the social appliances which they 
cannot obtain at home, they ought not to be satisfied with less 
than English liberty, English civilization, English observances, 
and an English tone of feeling. 

In a review of the existing state of our Colonial dependencies, 
it must be admitted with shame and sorrow, that in none of 
them are these conditions fully realized, and that in many of 
them we may search in vain for any, the slightest, trace of these 
inestimable blessings. We say with shame, for upon the head 
of the parent state must mainly rest the responsibility of the 
moral condition of the offspring whom she has called into being. 
The influence of early associations may be distinctly traced 
throughout the whole career of the most successful Colonies 
which the world has seen; and on the other hand, daily expe- 
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rience proves that this proposition, when applied to the case of 
Colonies of a different stamp, is no less an awful truth, and an 
astounding reality. 

We will point to the colonization of New England, of Mary- 
land, of Pennsylvania, and of French Canada, as having from 
the outset possessed a predominating element of a religious and 
moral kind. The objects of the original Colonists were, in all 
these cases, to preserve religious freedom, and to secure to them- 
selves and their posterity the power of enjoying congenial civil 
institutions. In the last instance, that of French Canada, the 
leaders of the Colony were religious men, possessing a definite 
principle of faith, which they endeavoured from the beginning 
to impress upon the rising settlement. 

The result has been that which we should be prepared ‘upon 
general principles to expect. All these Colonies, in a greater or 
a less degree, according to circumstances and the character of 
their respective forms of faith, acquired and preserved a high 
degree of civilization and of religious and moral development, 
and more or less nearly approached the type of a perfect Colony. 

The more modern colonization of this country has been con- 
ducted upon a different principle, or rather we should say, upon 
no principle at all. The theory—if theory it can be called—has 
been entirely one of emigration, not of colonization ; having 
reference solely to the relief of the mother-country, and in no 
respect regarding the future welfare or condition of the off- 
spring. Our colonization has been either, in the expressive 
(and from its very expressiveness, hackneyed) phrase of the late 
lamented Charles Buller, a mere ‘ shovelling out of paupers,’ to 
such a distance from our shores as to save our feelings the sight 
of their misery; or it has been a living entombment of convicts, 
where they might fester in their own corruption, without our 
sentiment being shocked at the spectacle of their crime. 

Our Colonies have been made gigantic poor-houses, or enor- 
mous gaols. In the one case, as in Canada, they have been 
peopled with helpless wretches, famine and fever-stricken, 
reaching the inhospitable shore to which they were bound, only 
to find a death-bed and a crowded grave; in the other, in our 
convict settlements, they have been filled with the rakings of 
our prisons and the offscourings of our hulks, advancing in 
depravity, until they reach the culminating iniquity of Norfolk 
Island. 

Of course this sweeping censure is not intended to apply to 
all our Colonies; but even in the best of them, those which 
have been founded by private enterprise, the state of society is 
not such as to induce any large number of Englishmen of 
attainments and position, men of a thoughtful and religious 
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turn, to embark in them the fortunes of themselves and their 
children. 

There is no doubt that many of these settlements have 
attained a high degree of material prosperity, and that indi- 
viduals have in some of them succeeded in realizing large for- 
tunes; but this is not the point at issue. The question is, 
whether the moral atmosphere be congenial to the cultivated 
minds of men and women of education and refinement ; and we 
fear that the reply must be given in the negative. 

In the struggle to escape from the ills which are found to 
wait upon an advanced stage of civilization, a new and fruitful 
train of evils is engendered ; and a state of society is the result, 
which is anything but attractive to minds of the description of 
those to which we have just alluded. Freed from the trammels 
which are imposed by the conventionalities of society, a con- 
tempt arises for the delicacies, almost for the decencies of life. 
The higher energies of our nature are not drawn out, the finer 
sympathies of our being are not called into play. The material 
elements are unduly forced into action, while the moral and 
esthetic faculties are neglected ; and the result is, that a colonial 
temper is produced utterly at variance with the original and 
hereditary type, which has been consecrated to us for centuries, 
and reverenced by a succession of generations. 

Communities will thus be formed, very probably flourishing 
and progressive, as far as mere worldly prosperity is concerned ; 
but in the higher requirements of civilization, stationary, if not 
retrograde. They will be apt to forget the words of Lord Bacon, 
in the essay on plantations which we have before quoted, that 
‘the principal thing which has been the ruin of most planta- 
‘tions, has been the base and hasty desire of profit in the first 
‘ years ;) and will throw themselves recklessly and with trans- 
atlantic sharpness into the pursuit of wealth. Religion and 
education will cease to be necessary conditions of their exist- 
ence; and they will probably exhibit in another hemisphere the 
worst and most degraded features of the parent stock, and give 
to the antipodes the spectacle of another England, with all its 
sleepless activity, its grasping avidity, its toiling, moiling, 
money-getting restlessness; but without any of those softening 
and humanizing influences, which, with all our faults, make the 
English character one which we pray may long be continued 
amongst us. 

It must be clear, that with such a system of colonization as 
this we ought not to rest contented. Even if we wished to 
abandon our mission as the Christianizers and civilizers of the 
globe, we cannot do so. We have gone too far to recede from 
the contest. We cannot now check the increasing tide of our 
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population, which demands at our hands room to labour and to 
live. We cannot put a bar to the inexhaustible spirit of enter- 
prise, which is ever prompting adventurous men to fight the 
battle of life in a new and distant field. Countless thousands 
must still continue to leave the shores of England, and it is for 
us to decide whether we are to send them forth to lapse into 
barbarism, 


‘ A savage race, that hoard, and sleep, and feed,’ 


or still worse, to become a prey to the lowering tendencies that 
attach to mere money-making and speculating communities. 

Do what we will, our Colonies will be our representatives to 
the latest ages; and it is for us to act, so that we shall not be 
shamed by our posterity. Sismondi has well said,—‘ Une 
patrie, qui n’a pas (hier, n’a pas de lendemain;’ and it is our 
duty, no less than our interest, to endeavour, that those who 
leave our shores shall take with them their full inheritance of 
the national spirit, and of the memories and associations of the 
past, in the hope of securing for them a bright and glorious to- 
morrow. Communities will then be formed, who will reproduce 
in other regions the entire framework of the society of the 
fatherland. They will commence their existence rich in the 
experience of former ages, sharing the hereditary glories and 
cumulated knowledge of the past, carrying to distant climes the 
religion the civilization and the institutions oftheir home, and 
bound up with her in all the associations of a common faith, of 
common interests, and of a common sympathy. 

It is evident that in this work the Church must bear her part ; 
and that it is her duty to watch over this work of reproduction, 
and to endeavour, as far as in her lies, to turn to a good account 
this the great movement of the day. 

It is true, and a melancholy confession it is to make, that in 
this, as in every other particular, the history of our Colonies 
affords a fearful witness against us. To whatever side we turn, 
we see a record of duties unperformed, and opportunities neg- 
lected ; and sad indeed would be our prospects both at home 
and abroad, could we believe that in the annals of the past we 
were to read the history of the future. 

Yet the experience of the last few years leads us to hope, that 
we have already begun to see the dawn of a brighter day, and 
that the Church is becoming more alive to the duties which 
devolve upon her in this sphere. - We may trust that she is not 
insensible to the opening which is afforded to her for entering 
upon an era of renewed vigour; and of recovering, amid the 
primeval solitudes of a new world, at least a portion of that 
strength which has ere now been gathered in the deserts, and 
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which has been well nigh lost amidst the blandishments of 
civilization, and the enervating influences of the world. 

We can point to Bishops with their devoted staff of Missionary 
Clergy, engaged in works so arduous, and performing them with 
a self-devotion so admirable, as to appear almost miraculous in 
these soft and self-indulgent days. 

This, however, is not the poimt. No instances of individual 
zeal, or of missionary enterprise, will redeem our colonization 
from the reproach to which it is exposed. They may make our 
emigration less appalling in its features, and in its results, but 
they do absolutely nothing towards the work of reproduction, 
which devolves upon us as one of the highest of our national 
duties, and as our most costly contribution to the destinies of 
the world. 

Mr. Wynter’s pamphlet upon Church Colonization comes at 
a very critical moment, when, as he well says, ‘The vigilance of 
‘the Church is mainly directed inwards to itself, to the mainte- 
‘nance of its own position at home, . . . or to defence against 
‘foreign foes. And thus another sphere of action—its work in 
‘ the distant Colonies—is in danger of being overlooked at the 
‘very moment when it requires the most thoughtful consider- 
‘ ation.’ 

His brief sketch of our former dealings with the Colonies in 
this particular, and of the results which have as a natural con- 
sequence flowed from our neglect and want of system, deserves 
attention, and will well repay the time which may be bestowed 
upon it. 

Now it is vain to hope any good from the negation of what 
is, unless we are prepared to assert and to affirm a higher 
principle, and to exhibit a plan of colonization based upon 
sounder views. Hence it is that we hail with satisfaction the 
idea of a Colony founded on the principles laid down in the 
works, whose names appear at the head of this article. 

‘The Canterbury papers are intended to supply the public 
‘with information as to the principles, objects, plans, and pro- 
‘ceedings of the Canterbury Association for founding a Settle- 
‘ment in New Zealand.’ 

The object contemplated by the originators of this association 
is a return to a sounder system, and one more consonant with 
all that reason and experience combine to teach upon this 
subject. An endeavour is made to revive what may be termed 
the lost art of colonization; and it is impossible not to look 
with the greatest sympathy at the attempt, and watch with 
warm interest the progress that is made. 

The outline of the plan is to be found in the first few pages 
of the pamphlet now before us; and it gives evidence of a 
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thoughtful spirit, of a careful study of the subject in all its 
bearings, and of an earnest desire to utilise for the benefit of 
others the knowledge and experience which have been gained. 

The intention of the founders of the settlement of Canter- 
bury is, in their own words, ‘To set an example of a colonial 
‘ settlement in which, from the first, all the elements—including 
‘the very highest—of a good and right state of society shall find 
‘their proper place, and their active operation.’ 

We shall leave the following extracts to speak for themselves, 
and to give our readers a general idea of the means by which it 
is proposed to attain this most desirable end. 


‘ We intend to form a Settlement, to be composed entirely of members 
of our own Church, accompanied by an adequate supply of clergy, with all 
the appliances requisite for carrying out her discipline and ordinances, and 
with full provision for extending them in proportion to the increase of 
population. 

‘ As by preserving unity of religious creed the difficulties which surround 
the question of education are avoided, we shall be enabled to provide amply 
and satisfactorily for that object. 

‘The Committee of Management will have the power of refusing to 
allow any person of whom they may disapprove to become an original 
purchaser of land, and as that power will be carefully exercised, it is 
hoped that ineligible colonists may be almost entirely excluded, and that 
the new community will have at least a fair start in a healthy moral atmo- 
sphere. 

x The purchasers of land will have the selection of labourers to be re- 
commended for a free passage; such labourers to be also exclusively bond 
Jide members of the English Church, 

‘ By means of the municipal institutions lately granted to New Zealand, 
the colonists will have the power of managing their own local affairs, with- 
out interference. 

‘ In order to provide funds for carrying out the objects of the Association, 
every purchaser of land will be required to contribute a sum proportioned 
to the extent of his purchase, and al] such contributions will be expended 
through the instrumentality of the Committee of Management, according 
to the wishes and directions of the Colonists, from among whom those who 
are fit and able to take part in the proceedings of the Committee will be 
from time to time added to their number. The principal sources of expense 
will consist in religious and educational endowments, in the importation of 
labour, in surveys, and in those public works (such as roads, bridges, and 
buildings,) which may be absolutely necessary to the establishment and 
maintenance of the Settlement. These are things which every good Colon- 
ist must wish to see well done; but they are such as the isolated efforts of 
individuals cannot do, and therefore it is necessary to make a contribution 
to them a preliminary requisite to the purchase of land in the Settlement, 
which will benefit by their existence. 

‘Ten shillings per acre will be charged for the rural land; and every 
purchaser of land will contribute to the purposes above-mentioned in the 
following proportion :—1/. per acre to the Religious and Educational Fund ; 
1/. per acre to the Immigration Fund; 10s. per acre to the Fund for Mis- 
cellaneous Purposes, such as surveys, roads, bridges, &c. 

‘The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts has 
cordially adopted the views of the Association, and undertaken to become 
Trustee of the Religious and Educational Fund. 
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‘Such are the main features of the plan; those who bring it before the 
ublic propose to themselves a high object, being nothing less than a reform 
in our system of colonization, which might almost appear to have been based 
on the assumption that Colonists have no iatellects to be cultivated, no 
souls to be saved; and that by emigrating they lose their right to the feel- 
ings and aspirations, the habits and institutions of Englishmen, The 
believe that by a careful application of the means which they have devised, 
it will be found possible to preserve the blessings of religion and civili- 
zation, according to the forms, attachment to which have become a second 
nature in Englishmen, and at the same time to give a full development to 
the virtues which are exhibited, and the advantages which are enjoyed, by 
a young and prosperous people; and they confidently hope, that if the pre- 
sent undertaking be successful, its example will be quickly followed, and 
will produce, ultimately, the most important and beneficial consequences 
upon the Church, the Colonies, and the Empire.’ 


The idea thus placed before the public eye is certainly a 
tempting one, and to those who have not studied the subject in 
its historical completeness, and who have not drank at the old 
fountains of our colonizing lore, will present an almost startling 
aspect of novelty. It is nothing less than an attempt to recon- 
stitute society with all its elements in completeness and per- 
fection, in which all stations and all classes shall be represented 
in their due proportion ; and to crown the whole, it is proposed 
that the new settlement shall start in the race, freed from every 
element of religious discord, and enjoying a unity of faith 
which has been long since lost, if indeed it ever has had a real 
existence amongst us since we have taken our place among the 
colonizing peoples of the world. 

And yet in this there is nothing new, nothing which has not 
been ere now accomplished in ages less advanced in apparent 
civilization, and by nations infinitely less well provided with all 
needful appliances for the purpose than our own. 

This point has been so closely reasoned, and so eloquently 
stated by Mr. Charles Buller, in his speech on systematic coloni- 
zation, in 1843, that we make no scruple in borrowing his very 
words, in the hope that we may lead some, at least, of our readers 
to a study of that speech, which we venture to call the ablest 
that has ever been delivered upon the subject within the walls 
of either House of Parliament. He says, ‘ If you wish Colonies 
‘to be rendered generally useful to all classes in the mother- 
‘country—if you wish them to be prosperous, to reflect back 
‘the civilization, and habits, and feeling of their parent stock, 
‘and to be and long to remain integral parts of your empire— 
‘care should be taken that society should be carried out in 
‘something of the form in which it is seen at home,—that it 
‘should contain some at least of all the elements that go to 
‘make it up here, and that it should continue under those 
‘influences that are found effectual for keeping us together in 
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‘harmony. On such principles alone have the foundations of 
* successful Colonies been laid. Neither Phoenician, nor Greek, 
‘nor Roman, nor Spaniard—no, nor our own great forefathers— 
‘when they laid the foundations of an European society on the 
‘ continent, and in the islands of the western world, ever dreamed 
‘of colonizing with one class of society by itself, and that the 
‘most helpless for shifting by itself. The foremost men of the 
‘ ancient republics led forth their Colonies ; each expedition was 
‘in itself an epitome of the society which it left; the solemn 
‘rites of religion blessed its departure from its home; and it 
‘bore with it the images of its country’s gods, to link it for 
‘ever by a common worship to its ancient home. The govern- 
‘ment of Spain sent its dignified clergy out with some of its 
‘ first colonists. The noblest families in Spain sent their younger 
‘sons to settle in Hispaniola, and Mexico, and Peru. Raleigh 
‘ quitted a brilliant court, and the highest spheres of political 
‘ambition, in order to lay the foundation of the Colony of 
‘Virginia; Lord Baltimore, and the best Catholic families, 
‘founded Maryland; Penn was a courtier before he became a 
‘colonist; a set of noble proprietors founded Carolina, and 
‘entrusted the framing of its constitution to John Locke; the 
‘highest hereditary rank in this country below the peerage was 
‘established in connexion with the settlement of Nova Scotia ; 
‘and such gentlemen as Sir Harry Vane, Hampden, and 
‘Cromwell did not disdain the prospect of a colonial career. 
‘In all these cases the emigration was of every class. The mass, 
‘as does the mass everywhere, contributed its labour alone; but 
‘they were encouraged by the presence, guided by the counsels, 
‘and supported by the means of the wealthy and educated, 
‘whom they had been used to follow and honour in their own 
‘ country.’ 

It remains for us to consider the details of the scheme which 
we have thus laid before our readers ; and, first, we must express 
our satisfaction at the site which has been selected for the new 
Colony. We believe that New Zealand possesses peculiar advan- 
tages, some of which are detailed in the subsequent pages of the 
‘Canterbury Papers.’ 

The Island of New Zealand appears from a chain of consentient 
evidence to present an unusual amount of incentive to intend- 
ing Emigrants, and to offer, perhaps, the fairest field in existence 
on which to try this interesting experiment. Testimonies are 
here gathered from a variety of sources to the equality of tem- 
perature, to the vigour of vegetation, to the purity of atmo- 
sphere, and to the salubrity of climate of these favoured isles. 
Their peculiar adaptation to English constitutions is universally 
admitted, and the park-like and picturesque appearance of the 
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country, which gives an evidence of its fitness for grazing and 
agricultural pursuits, appears no less to commend it to English 
tastes and dispositions. When to these requisites for a success- 
ful transplantation of the English stock, we add the material ad- 
juncts of extensive coal-fields, of a vast opening for the production 
of wool, and of an abundant supply of water and of timber, we 
think that enough has been said to warrant the assertion, that 
the site is one which may be safely recommended. New Zea- 
land possesses many advantages in common with Australia, but 
it enjoys a happy immunity from drought and from wild ani- 
mals, which are the principal causes of the expense of shepherd- 
ing in Australia; and the district which has been selected as 
the site of the Colony of Canterbury, is almost, or altogether, 
without native population. 

Mr. Crawford, long a resident in the Colony, in his evidence 
given before a Committee of the House of Commons in 1844, 
expresses an opinion that New Zealand is the most valuable 
Colony in that part of the world, and gives the following as the 
grounds of that opinion: that— 


From its soil and climate it will grow all European grain to perfec- 
tion, and in many respects better than this country. It is in the centre 
of the whale fishery; it has immense forests of timber, which will be 
valuable as an article of trade with China, and probably South America 


before long; it is full of harbours, and it will have a great commerce, and 


a large maritime population; in fact, in such a way that it will be the 
Great Britain of that part of the world, including the vast archipelago of 
islands to the north, and will command the trade of that part of the world 
in future times; in the meantime, its exports of flax and other produce are 
en to rise very considerably, and, before long, to make it valuable as a 
colony. , 

We have sometimes heard the distance of New Zealand from 
this country put forward as an objection to its selection as a new 
home, and to some timid minds there is no doubt that this has 
proved an obstacle of no ordinary character. 

Many there are, no doubt, who are a long time in realizing to 
themselves the true objects which a self-expatriated Englishman 
should have in view, and some will never dare to look the sub- 
ject fairly in the face. We, however, venture boldly to affirm 
that no man ever made a really good and valuable Colonist, who 
did not deliberately adopt the land of his choice as the future 
home of himself and his posterity to the latest generation. No 
vague idea should be suffered to float across the mind that 
emigration can be looked to as a short cut to a fortune, which 
can then be transported to and enjoyed in England. These 
fantastic dreams may look well in the pages of a fashionable 
novel, but, practically speaking, they are not only false but dan- 
gerous, as tending to cramp the energies, and give a false 
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direction to the efforts of the emigrant. It is therefore that 
we look with the greater satisfaction, and with a more hopeful 
feeling to the fact, that the scene of this experiment will be laid 
at such a distance as to dim the wishful glance of retrospection, 
to still the rising yearning of the heart, and to drown the syren 
voice, which, in a nearer spot, might whisper a hope of future 
short-lived ease in England, rather than a life of energy and 
activity, bearing fruit for all time in the country of the adoption. 

We give the following extract in consequence of its bearing 
upon this point. It is an important passage, inasmuch as it - 
exemplifies the spirit of the Association, which, as it has been 
founded with no selfish views, and with no idea, or even possible 
chance, of profit accruing to any one of its members, is untinged 
by any admixture of the puffing and advertising spirit of the 
day. ‘The passage which we now quote offers no prospect of 
speedy and extravagant profit, of an enormous interest on 
the capital invested, or of an exaggerated and fabulous pros- 
perity; but it is on that very account the more calculated to 
inspire confidence, and affords a favourable contrast to the 
brilliant but empty and unsubstantial bubbles which have of late 
years been dancing and floating before the public eye :— 


‘It is conceived by the promoters of the settlement now contemplated, 
that the present time is one peculiarly fitted for bringing the plan before 
the public. Extraordinary changes are taking place in the political and 
social system of Europe ; the future is dark and troubled; “men’s hearts 
are failing them for fear;" and many persons who have been deterred 
hitherto by dread of change from entering upon the new career afforded by 
colonization, will now probably be impelled into it by the same motive act- 
ing in a different direction. ‘There can be no doubt whatever that the 
‘uneasy classes” in this country are very numerous. They belong to all 
ranks of society ; but we have one, more particularly, in view; we allude 
to Clergymen and country gentlemen who began life, perhaps, with what 
was then a competency, but who have now to meet the demands produced 
by large and growing families, who foresee the necessity of descending to a 
lower station in life than that which they have hitherto occupied, and to 
whose children the crowd and pressure observable in every walk of life 
seem to close every reasonable chance of progress, or even subsistence. 
Such are especially the persons to whom a civilized and well-ordered Colony, 
such as we propose to found, cannot but appear a welcome refuge. ‘There 
is in colonial life an absence of pretension, a universal plenty, a friendship 
of social intercourse, a continually increasing demand and reward for every 
kind of labour and exertion, which to those who have been suffering from 
the struggle between pride and penury, and whose minds are continually 
filled with anxiety about the future, is very pleasing and enjoyable. 
Supposing, even, that there be not opportunity for making large fortunes, 
the class of whom we speak do not aspire to make them; they would be 
satisfied with living in comfort and plenty, without care for what is to come, 
on a level, in point of income, with their friends and neighbours; looking 
upon each additional child as an additional blessing, instead of, as now, an 


additional burden ; enjoying a quiet and happy life in a fine climate and a 
beautiful country, where want is unknown, and listening from afar, with 
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interest, indeed, but without anxiety, to the din of war, to the tumult of 
revolutions, to the clamour of pauperism, to the struggle of classes, which 
wear out body and soul in our crowded and feverish Europe.’ 


The plan, then, of the Association, as we understand it, is, 
that the whole of the land in the settlement shall be disposed of 
at one uniform rate per acre, the purchase-money being distri- 
buted in a fixed proportion among certain objects of primary 
and continuing necessity. Three pounds per acre has been fixed 
on as the price of the rural land, but of this sum one-sixth part 
only goes in payment for the land itself; the remainder will be 
expended in definite proportions for purposes either essential to 
making the land available for the objects of the purchaser, or 
for those religious and educational endowments which form the 
distinctive character of the scheme. 

The land, which is bought at the price of ten shillings per 
acre, would be valueless, unless it had been accurately surveyed, 
and unless it had been opened up by roads, and, where necessary, 
rendered available by means of bridges. For these purposes 
a further sum of ten shillings per acre is charged. 

The next point, which is essential towards enabling a Colonist 
to utilise his land, is a supply of labour. Without this a grant 
of land given him for nothing would be worse than useless to 
him; and how to secure this, and to retain it when secured, has 
been in all times one of the great problems to be solved by 
political economists whose minds have been directed towards 
Colonial matters. 

There is no doubt that scarcity of labour in a Colony has its 
source in cheapness of land. A low price of land ministers to 
the desire for the possession of it, which is inherent in the 
human mind, and has a tendency to convert the labourer into 
a landowner more rapidly than is consistent with the prosperity 
of the Colony. 

It is moreover evident that injustice will result from the 
adoption of the principle of a voluntary importation of labour ; 
as the labourer will be tempted from the service of the capitalist, 
who has paid for his immigration, by the higher wages which 
an employer of labour who has not diminished his capital by 
a corresponding payment, can afford to give. 

These two considerations have led to the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of an immigration fund, provided out of the original price 
of land; and in this way, while the labour is provided, a better 
guarantee is given for its retention than could be afforded under 
any other circumstances. ’ 

To enter more fully into this question would exceed our 
limits, and we therefore refer to the 45th and following letters 
of Mr. Wakefield’s Essay on the Art of Colonization, for the 
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most complete and masterly statement of the only tenable 
theory, that of the sufficient price of land, that has ever been 
published. 

For the purpose of an immigration fund, with a view to this 
supply of labour, a sum of twenty shillings per acre will be 
appropriated. 

There remains out-of the 3/. per acre to be charged for rural 
land, a sum of 1/., which will be devoted, in their due proportions, 
to the religious and educational endowments which are inherent 
in the very nature of the scheme, and essential to the idea of a 
Church Colony. 

The completeness of the plan in this particular meets our 
warm approval. If the Canterbury Colony shall be permitted 
to plant itself in the way which is proposed, it will go out as no 
Colony has ever gone before, in the full completeness of Eccle- 
siastical organization,—a branch of the Church presided over 
by its appointed head,—and thereby possessing from the outset 
a character of order, of permanence, and of stability. 

On each of these three points we think it well to allow the 
Association to speak for itself, and we therefore quote from the 
paper entitled, ‘ Preliminary Arrangements and Economy of 
the proposed Settlement,’ those portions which respectively bear 
upon them. 


‘ Preliminary Survey and Roads. 


‘ A contribution of 10s. per acre will be required from every purchaser 
of rural land, to form a fund to defray the expenses of the preliminary tri- 
gonometrical survey of the territory : of the subsequent surveys of each 
sectiou as it may be selected; of commencing the formation of the principal 
roads, marked on the general chart; of the few temporary buildings 
—* of the Association in England; and of the necessary staff in the 
Colony. 

‘This forms no part of the actual price of the land, which, as above 
stated, is 10s. per acre. The purchaser from government in America, or 
the other British colonies, neither pays for, nor has, any of these advan- 
tages. There the government land is divided, more or less accurately, into 
sections, according to the regulations as to not only figure, but size, which 
may from time to time be prescribed by the government. Every intending 
purchaser must choose one of these sections, however wide it may be, of 
the particular lot of land which he may wish to obtain. But an accurate 
preliminary trigonometrical survey of the whole territory, that invaluable 
guide to the selection of the best lines of road, and the best lots of land, 
has never been attempted in any new settlement heretofore; although in 
such a case, every operation of Seo industry being yet unattempted, its 


utility would be very much greater than in an old country, where it reveals 
so much that has been misdirected and misplaced. Even in Europe, the 
inhabitants of few territorities have the advantage of such a survey as the 
purchasers in this district will possess. In the British islands a similar one 
is not yet completed. 

‘The gain to the settlers in the diminished cost of making the great 
roads in the best lines, as compared with that of making them in improper 
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lines at first, and afterwards continually altering them, will much more 
than repay them for the outlay incurred in making this survey. The vast 
advantage of security and accuracy of boundary, and the facility of the 
registration and transfer of all landed property, will be clear gain. ‘These 
advantages will be cheaply purchased by the outlay which this survey will 
cost. 

‘ At no period of a setiler’s progress are roads so essential to his con- 
venience—almost to his existence—as when he first proceeds to loeate 
himself in the bush. His family, his household goods and agricultural 
implements, and food to sustain his establishment until the fruits of their 
labour shall be sufficient, must all be ,conveyed to his new abode. The 
loss of time, labour, and property incurred in this operation, in a new 
country, where no roads have been previously formed, will be sufficiently 
estimated only by those who have had experience in America and Australia. 
The purchaser of rural land in the settlement to be formed under the au- 
spices of the Association, will make a contribution according to these ex- 
penses. If this money be economically expended, (and effectual precaution 
to secure economy in this and every other expenditure of the funds contri- 
buted by the purchasers of land can and will be taken by the Association,) 
it may confidently be asserted that a more judicious investment of part of 
the settler’s capital could scarcely be made. 

‘As regards the expenses of the Association in England, and in the 
settlement, the station and character of its members, and their moral 
responsibility to the colonists to protect their interests to the utmost, 
afford, it may be hoped, a sufficient guarantee against any abuses of adminis- 
tration. Moreover, every operation, such as road-making, bridge-making, 
and buildings of all sorts, the execution of which can conveniently be 
submitted to public competition, will be conducted in that manner. ‘The 
utmost publicity will be courted; the most detailed information of its 
expenditure will be afforded. 

‘ Immigration Fund. 


‘ Another contribution, included in the first outlay of 3/. per acre, which 
will be required from the purchaser, namely, a sum equal to twice the 
amount of the price of the land, or 1/. per acre for rural land, to be ex- 
pended on immigration, may confidently be asserted to be a most advan- 
tageous investment of part of his capital ; and, at the same time, one which 
he could not safely make unless it were compulsory upon the whole body. 
Indeed, a larger sum than this might advantageously be applied to this 
pospees, if all other appropriated land in New Zealand had already contri- 

uted, or would now contribute, in the larger proportion, as will appear 
from the following consideration. 

‘ Supposing that it be considered necessary, in order to the most pro- 
fitable system of tillage, that at least one adult male agricultural labourer 
should be imported into the settlement for ri thirty acres sold; and 
supposing, moreover, that on the average there be one such adult male 
labourer in every six individuals among the we immigrants of all 
ages and both sexes ;—it will then appear necessary that six such immi- 
grants should be landed for every thirty acres sold. But, as the average 
cost of passage cannot be reckoned at less than 15/. for each individual, 
= _ of thirty acres will only furnish the passage-money of two indi- 
viduais, 

‘ The contribution, therefore, to the immigration fund will certainly be 
insufficient ; but, as other owners of land in New Zealand have not con- 
tributed so much to the labour fund of the Colony, they would reap the 
advantage of any larger outlay, at the expense of the Association. 

‘It must also be remembered, that there is a considerable elasticity in 
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the last of the three elements—land, labour, and system of agriculture, 
which have to be adjusted to each other in every agricultural community. 
In New Zealand, the modification which the system of agriculture is 
capable of receiving in order to adjust it to the other two elements, is a 
great increase in the quantity of grass land. After the land shall have 
been well cleared, fenced, and cultivated for two or three years, it may be 
laid down for several years into pasture, to which the soil and climate are 
so well adapted: the land, thus treated, instead of one sheep to four or 
five acres, which is the common power of unimproved natural pasture in 
Australia, will maintain about four sheep per acre throughout the year, 
with no more dread of being overstocked in an arid summer, as in Aus- 
tralia, than in an inclement winter, as in Europe and America; so that 
although a larger immigration fund could be advantageously applied if the 
Association possessed it, and other colonists in New Zealand contributed 
in like proportion, the immigration fund actually determined on is sufficient 
to sustain a productive system of rural economy. 

‘ Every purchaser will have the right (subject to the veto of the Asso- 
ciation) of nominating persons who shall be assisted to emigrate, in pro- 
portion to the amount contributed by his own purchase to the general 
immigration fund ; and, if it be found practicable, some contribution towards 
the expense of his passage and outfit will be required from each immigrant, 
as well with the view to obtain the greatest number of immigrants for a 
given expenditure, as to secure a better class of labourers. 

‘Town lands will be sold at higher prices than rural lands; but the 
funds derived from the sale thereof will be expended for the same pur- 
poses, and in the same proportions. 


* Ecclesiastical and Educational Endowments. 


‘ With reference to thecontribution for the establishment and endowment 
of ecclesiastical and educational institutions, the Association feel that it is 
unnecessary here to enter into a discussion of the utility of providing a 
fund for these purposes. The purchasers of land in this settlement will 
consist entirely of members of the Church of England; and it is supposed 
that few of these will question the desirableness of making adequate pro- 
vision for the building a sufficient number of churches and schools, and 
maintaining, in its complete form, a branch of the ministry of the Church, 
proportionate to the lay population of the settlement 

‘ That an excessive provision for this purpose is not made, the following 
calculation will show. 

‘ Before going into it, the Association wish distinctly to point out—what 
is applicable, indeed, to the whole subject, but peculiarly so to the present 
branch of it—that such anticipations and calculations are at present wholly 
hypothetical. They are fully aware, that before they could be realized, the 
approval and sanction of various authorities must be obtained: without 
which, indeed, even if they could proceed, they would be quite unwilling to 
do so. But it has been their object in these remarks to hold out to view 
the idea of a colonial settlement complete in all its parts; and they feel 
most strongly that such an idea would fall very short of that description, 
unless it included, and that not as a vague generality, but in that amount 
of details which is here presented, the element which has just been 
mentioned, 

‘ Assuming, by way of hypothesis, that out of the territory of one million 
acres to be allotted to this settlement, two hundred thousand will be sold 
in the first year or two, and the remainder appropriated to pasturage, the 
Association will have at its disposal two funds, each a little exceeding 
209,000/.; one appropriated to immigration purposes, the other to ecclesi- 
astic il and educational establishments and endowments, 
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‘ The former funds, under the system of partial contributions to passages, 
instead of defraying the whole cost of them, which the Association intends 
to adopt, will probably enable the Association to forward 15,000 persons to 
the settlement, 

‘ The Association, considering the large surface over which the popula- 
tion will be distributed, calculates that twenty clergymen, and as many 
schoolmasters, will not be more than are requisite to establish and maintain 
that high religious and educational character, which the Association hopes, 
with the Divine blessing, that this settlement will possess. 

‘ Assuming that the churches, parsonage-houses, and schools will be 
constructed of wood upon foundations of stone carried to a height of three 
or four feet above the ground, the following will be an approximate estimate 
of their cost .— 

‘20 Churches at 1,000. each . . 2... . . £20,000 
20 Parsonage-houses and Glebes, at 500/.each . . 10,000 


20 Schools, at 100/. each 2,000 
A College and Chapel ae et ee 6,000 
Residences for a Bishop, the Principal of the College, 

and an Archdeacon . ota ee hee 3,000 





Total... . . . £41,000 
‘ Deducting this sum from the original fund of 200,000/., 159,000. will 
remain. The interest derived from this sum will probably have to defray 
the following stipends :— 


dl 
Oe ee ee ee ae ee ee 600 
20 Clergymen, 200l.each . . . . . ..«.. ~~. © 4,000 


20 Schoolmasters, 70/.each . . . ..... . 41,400 


Total perannum . . . £7,000 


‘To carry on our hypothesis: if 80,000/. invested in the British funds 
yield three and a-half per cent. interest, and 79,000/. invested in Colonial 
securities yield six per cent. interest, an annual income of 7,540/. will be 
derived from the whole. 

‘This excess of estimated income over estimated expenditure will appear 
only too small, if the indispensable expenses of management and the possi- 
bility of losses be taken into consideration. 

‘ A proportionate calculation might be made, on the hypothesis of any 
greater quantity of land than 200,000 acres being sold, up to that included 
within the whole territory.’ 


The first objection which will probably suggest itself to the 
mind of a person looking to Canterbury as his possible future 
home, is the high price of land as compared with its cost in some 
other Colonies. 

Now, it must be remembered, that price is a relative term, 
and that no statement of the respective prices of two articles is 
complete, unless not only what you give is taken into considera- 
tion, but also what you receive in exchange. 

In this view of the case, two points should be definitely laid 
down, and accurately inquired into. 

1. The intrinsic quality of the land purchased. 

2. The advantages offered in connexion with it. 

For information on the first of these points we must refer to 
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the extracts from letters and despatches contained in the 
‘ Canterbury Papers.’ 

The Port Cooper district, including Banks’s Peninsula, on the 
western shore of the Middle Island, has been selected as the site 
of the settlement, and we have abundant testimony to the ex- 
cellence of the land contained in it, and to the advantages 
offered by harbours, anchorage, &c. 

Captain Thomas, the chief surveyor of the Association, says, 
in a letter dated May 15, 1849 :— 


‘ The soil consists of a light loam, resting on gravel and a substratum of 
blue clay ; much of it well adapted for agricultural purposes, and capable 
of yielding excellent crops of all kinds of grain, potatoes, and European 
fruits and vegetables.’ 


He continues :— 


‘The harbour of Port Cooper, situated in the N.W. angle of Banks’s 
Peninsula, though open to the eastward, affords good and safe anchorage. 
Large ships anchor about four miles up, whilst brigs and large schooners 
lie off the port town of Lyttelton. It has no bar, is easy of access and 
egress, and has been frequented by whalers of all nations for the last 
twenty years, and no accident is on record; and with a lighthouse on 
Godley Head (which I should most strongly recommend), might be entered 
with safety in the darkest night.’ 


An extract from a letter written at Wellington, May 2, 1849, 
breathes a more enthusiastic spirit; and the following expres- 
sions of the writer betray no doubt, at least in his mind, upon 
the subject of price :— 


‘ Just returned from two months’ cruise at Banks’s Peninsula. Climate 
delightful. Of three-and-thirty days I was in the “ Bush,” only one wet— 
while elsewhere it was blowing gales and raining constantly. The Middle 
Island is delightful. Everywhere on the east side of the mountains rich 
grass, knee deep, often breast high! Plains extend uninterruptedly from 
thirty miles northward of Port Cooper to one hundred miles south of it: 
on an average, thirty-five miles wide. 

‘ Nothing will now satisfy me but the beef and mutton, the milk and 
cheese, the apples and wine of Banks’s Peninsula and the plains behind it. 

‘ We are all quite delighted with the country, and agree that it is far 
more worth 3/. an acre than other land is worth 5s. I am confident that 
the proposed Church of England Settlement will prove the most wealthy of 
any in New Zealand, in spite of the cost of the land. There it is; you pay 
3/., and may plough it up, or put your sheep on it aé once.’ 


The next letter, addressed by the Messrs. Dean, Scotch 
agriculturists of high character and large experience, at Riccar- 
ton, near Port Cooper, to Captain Thomas, in answer to his 
inquiries, is written in a soberer strain, and will probably be 
considered, by practical men, the best evidence at present pos- 
sessed in reference to the point in question. We give extracts 
from this very interesting document, strongly recommending 
the whole of it to the attention of intending emigrants :— 
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‘ The harvesting of wheat, barley, and oats takes place in the months of 
January or February. We have had remarkably fine crops of each of these, 
both as regards quantity and quality, never having had less than twenty 
bushels of either to the acre, and we have had above sixty bushels, the 
difference in the quantity being attributable to the greater or less care with 
which the land has been prepared for the crop, and whether the season was 
favourable or unfavourable. 

‘ Except our garden and orchard, all our cultivations have been on an 
open, unsheltered part of the plain, which showed evident traces of having 
been heavily timbered at no distant period; but which, immediately pre- 
vious to the time we broke it up, was covered with grass. Our opinion is, 
that in no part of the New Zealand Company’s territories can equal crops 
of grain be grown at so small an expense as they can here on the open 
plain. The greater part of the plain is very little more difficult to break up 
with the plough than is old pasture land in England; and we feel confident 
that, taking an average of seasons, it will produce, one year with another, 
at least thirty bushels of wheat, barley, or oats to the acre; and that it will 
grow in perfection every grain and fruit common in England.’ 





These gentlemen also go into the important questions of the 
supply of timber and building materials, and incidentally touch 
upon the advantages to be derived from going upon land which 
does not require the expensive process of clearing. 

The chief surveying officer of H. M. ship Acheron, in a 
letter to Mr. Hutt, the chairman of the Association, speaks as 
follows :— 


‘Of the nature of the soil, Mr. Thomas’s account will give you a better 
description than I possibly can. If I, however, may judge of the whole by 
a portion I saw on the Messrs. Dean’s property, and the general impression 
of our explorers, it must be of a very superior nature. For the first time 
in New Zealand, we here luxuriated on the finest beef and mutton one 
could desire to meet with. All dairy produce of the richest quality. 
Potatoes and all kinds of vegetables unrivalled. Our sportsmen found the 
plain abounding with quails, and the rivers with wild ducks; and last, 
though not the least in importance, votaries of the hydropathic system 
pronounced the water of the rivers nectar.’ 


( His evidence upon the subject of the harbours, which we 
subjoin, is highly important :— 

‘I come now to the subject of a harbour, and on this point Mr. Thomas 
has been fortunate in his selection. It appears to me singular that the 
merits of Port Cooper as a harbour, situated, too, near an extensive district 
of open country, should have been so much overlooked and known only to 
whale-ships. You will be, perhaps, also surprised when I tell you, that I 
look upon it, taking all the advantages and disadvantages of a good 
harbour into consideration, as one of the best in New Zealand. It is 
re-echoed in every account of New Zealand, that its bays and harbours are 
not to be surpassed in number or advantages in any part of the world; 
this statement admits of qualification, and I can only say you are as 
fortunate in “ possessing ” a good harbour, as you are in “ possessing” a 
good country; the general characteristic of the New Zealand harbours, is 
the local difficulties that present themselves to the getting into them. All 
have more or less objections connected with them, save when you are 
snugly anchored inside; they are then unexceptionable, with most of the 
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facilities sailors like—viz. wood, water, fish, good holding ground, and lots 
of room to swing close to the shore. Port Cooper stands in the foremost 
rank, both for the facility in making it, the entire absence of any outlying 
or hidden dangers, and its position with regard to the general line of coast ; 
it can be run boldly for, night or day, by the lead; a feature which is 
almost singular on this extensive coast, a fleet could manceuvre in its 
entrance, where it is a long sea mile wide, and it preserves this width for 
its whole depth, which is between six and seven. A ship of 500 tons can 
anchor four miles and a half within the heads, and there the harbour is 
only open to one and a quarter points of the compass (E.N.E.) A swell 
sets in with the wind in the N.E. quarter, but nothing, except under the 
most adverse circumstances, to prevent a ship unloading. Not a hidden 
danger exists in the harbour, and it is bold close to the shores. For ship- 
ping, it is deficient in wood and water; not in the quantity, but in the dif- 
ficulties in obtaining them. The neighbuuring ports of Pigeon Bay and 
Port Levy, which are safe anchorages, abound in these essentials.’ 


Last, but not least, we find the testimony of the Bishop of 
New Zealand, whose knowledge of the material capabilities of 
his diocese stands unrivalled, and to whose opinion on matters 
of this description we should defer with as much respect as we 
should feel for his judgment on subjects more immediately con- 
nected with his sacred calling. Bishop Selwyn says of the Port 
Cooper district, — 

‘ It may be enough to say that mutton, “flourishing with Homeric fat,” 
and juicy apples, and foaming jugs of milk, verified all that I have ever 
read of the plenty and contentment of the pastoral and bucolic life. The 
quails which started up every moment under our feet completed the picture 
of patriarchal abundance, needing only the true manna of God's blessing 
to fulfil every promise which He ever made to His chosen people to the 
happy settlers who may hereafter occupy this fair land in the spirit of sim- 
plicity and faith. All other persons I would advise to go to California, or 
any other place where the prospect of wealth may be more inviting. What 
we have to offer ought to be enough—a land flowing literally with milk and 
honey, where men eat bread to the full. It is possible that in former letters 
I have expressed an unfavourable opinion of Port Cooper and its district. 
If I have done so, it was under the impression that the district had been 
thoroughly examined by Colonel Wakefield and the Company’s surveyors ; 
and that Otakou had been deliberately preferred, though 150 miles further 
to the south. As I had seen Otakou, I did not think that any inferior place 
could be eligible for so large a settlement as that which is projected by the 
Canterbury Association. But I have since heard that Port Cooper was 
very superficially examined by the former surveying party; and as my 
opinion was founded chiefly upon the fact of their preference of Otakou, I 
readily acknowledge my error, after a personal inspection, the result of 
which has left a most favourable impression upon my mind.’ 


We need hardly say, after the language we have used upon 
the same subject, how cordially we agree with the view enter- 
tained by this high authority of the spirit in which emigrants 
should enter upon their new home and duties. 

Having thus gone at some length into the first of these points, 
the intrinsic quality of the land purchased, we proceed to consider 
the advantages which are offered in connexion with it. 
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First of these, in importance as in novelty, stand the reli- 
gious and educational advantages to be received as an equivalent 
for a portion of the payment made for the land. It is evident 
that these benefits will only be considered worth paying for, by 
those who deem them worth securing. It would be idle to 
propose to a man, that he should pay a certain sum over and 
above the price for which he can obtain land of a certain quality, 
for purposes with which he has no sympathy, and for objects 
which he does not care to attain. The Association, therefore, 
necessarily appeals to only a portion of the public, and moves in 
a contracted sphere. To those, however, to whom it does appeal, 
—to consistent Churchmen, really valuing their privileges, and 
conscious of the responsibilities which those privileges entail 
upon them,—it offers the material for very deep and serious con- 
sideration. And the question is, whether the sum (1/. per acre) 
is too much to pay for advantages which no other Colony pos- 
sesses, of a fund for school and church building, and unity on 
religious subjects, so far as an institution can secure it. 

The very fact of the purchase of land being completed under 
these circumstances, and with these conditions, will be of itself 
a test of reality and sincerity; and will afford a primd facie title 
to mutual sympathy, respect, and good-will among the citizens 
of the new settlement. 

It is of course possible to take a Utopian view of this, as of 
all other cases; but we must own that the probability will be in 
favour of the character, the feeling, and the animus of men who 
are prepared to give this practical proof of their sincerity: and 
that we should feel a confidence in the combined action of a 
body united under these conditions, which hardly any test, but 
the solid one of a sacrifice for an unselfish end, would justify 
us in acknowledging. 

We have already gone at such length into the differences 
between our modern and ancient colonization, that we must 
forbear the tempting theme which now presents itself, and 
content ourselves with referring to the evidence, so lately given 
by the Scotch Free Church settlement at Otago, of the impetus 
which union upon religious subjects is calculated to give to 
colonization ; and to the still more astounding proof to the 
same effect, which has been afforded by the spread of the 
insane and horrible delusion of Mormonism. The Times of 
Nov. 18, 1849, in speaking of the contemplated foundation of 
the State of Deseret, upon Mormonite principles, asks,—‘ Is it 
‘that colonization, when conducted on professions of religion, 
‘however false, possesses attractions above that system which 
‘makes no religious profession at all? "—and to this question we 
believe that only one answer can be given. 
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But in the Canterbury settlement at least will be offered the 
opportunity of testing the truth of this idea in its highest and 
grandest view; and we look with confidence to this appeal to a 
prevalent and almost universal principle of human nature. The 
experiment will here be tried under the most favourable circum- 
stances—the whole organization of the Church will be brought 
into play. ‘The absurd anomaly ”—to use Mr. Wynter’s 
words—“ of attempting to plant episcopacy without a Bishop,” 
will not be committed. There will be no false step made, to be 
subsequently retrieved : no sheep to be wiled back into the fold, 
after being allowed, and even compelled to stray from it: no 
future struggle to be entered into for a Church, which has either 
never existed, or has been allowed to decay. 

The question now presents itself,—and of all the questions 
connected with the scheme, it is the most perplexing, and the least 
susceptible of a complete and accurate answer,—What security 
can be given against the intrusion of Dissent into the settle- 
ment, and for the maintenance of its original status as a distinct 
Church Colony ? 

The only reply is to be sought in the conditions of its founda- 
tion, and in the distinctive character which will be from the 
first impressed upon its infant institutions. 

We may be told that this is not enough, and that some 
pledge more distinct and more definite must be given. We 
answer, that all that can be done is done, and the result must 
be left with humble confidence in the hands of Providence. 

It is impossible to say that a positive guarantee can be given 
that differences of opinion shall not creep in, and that dissen- 
sions shall not arise. All that can be said is, that the most 
efficient safeguard has been presented, that could be found. 

The material conditions of the scheme, which provide for a 
distinct and definite contribution for a distinct and definite end, 
guard against the admission of a hostile element among the pur- 
chasers of land; and they, for their own sake, being, as we have 
said, ex necessitate rei interested in the preservation of the 
peculiar element for which they pay, will be careful that the 
emigrants whom they select for free-passages shall partake their 
views :— 

‘The Association retain, and will carefully exercise, a power of selection 
among all those who may apply for permission to emigrate to their settle- 
ment, either as purchasers or as immigrants requiring assistance. They 
will do so with the view of insuring, as far as possible, that none but per- 
sons of good character, as well as members of the Church of England, shall 
form part of the population, at least in its first stage; so that the settle- 
ment may begin its existence in a healthy moral atmosphere.’ 

The names of the Committee lead us to believe that this 
power will be exercised in a conscientious manner; and we, 
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argumentum ad crumenam which has been adopted. 





flict; and with the Colonists it must rest to determine which 
shall exert the stronger influence, and the more abiding sway. 
| We know that dimidium facti, qui cepit, habet, and we look 


tivated crop which it bears. 





unvexed by sectarian dissensions. 


impedes the extension of the Church at home. 


ment will be drawn— 








therefore, feel that at the outset no means have been neglected 
which can tend to preserve the religious feature complete and 
unimpaired : and were it possible to enact in the Colony of Can- 
terbury the blue law of Massachusetts, which deprived of the 
rights of citizenship all who varied from the state religion, we do 
not believe that it would be found so effectual as the simple 


For the future, we well know that two principles are unceas- 

ingly and unremittingly at work within the mind of man—the 
moral element of permanence—the intellectual of change. 

The new Colony cannot hope to be exempt from their con- 


hopefully to the maintenance of the principle so indelibly im- 
pressed at the outset. The field will have been preoccupied 
with the good grain, which, we may hope, will have attained 
a sufficient growth and strength to assert its own superiority 
before the weeds begin to show themselves; and we know it 
to be as infallible a rule in ethics as it is in agriculture, that 
the surest way to eradicate or prevent a noxious growth, is, by 
careful tillage, to improve the quality of the soil, and of the cul- 


One main difficulty under which the Church in England 
labours is, that the contributions which are made to her funds, 
whether in the shape of tithes or of rates, are levied as it were 
upon income. They consequently act as a constantly recurring 
tax, and excite an amount of hostile feeling which would not 
exist had they been once for all charged upon the capital of the 
country, in days blessed with a more unquestioning faith, and 


The Colony of Canterbury will commence its existence in pre- 
cisely this position. The original purchasers of the land deli- 
berately adopt this principle, and it will hereafter, although 
unfelt and unseen, pervade every transfer of property which 
shall be made. Thus, by the very conditions of the purchase, 
men will be stopped from raising future objections to the 
exclusive application of the fund destined to religious purposes, 
and from embarrassing the executive by that agitation of 
counter-claims, which so grievously impairs the efficiency and 


But after all, the main security will be in the pure and healthy 
moral atmosphere, in which the first breath of the infant settle- 


* Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem 
Testa diu.’ 
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The first body of Colonists will find prepared to receive them 
Mr. Godley, a Member of the Association, who has been ap- 
pointed its resident chief Agent in New Zealand. 

Mr. Godley is well known as the principal originator of the 
scheme, and is as such the fittest person to carry out the work 
which he has begun. No other man could have been selected 
so likely, as the author of the plan, to keep the end steadily in 
view, so well qualified to adapt to it the requisite means, and so 
certain to pursue it with steadiness and consistency. 

When, in addition to this, we speak of him as a man distin- 
guished by all high qualities of head and heart, of known and 
undoubted attachment to the Church, of great energy, and of 
very considerable Colonial experience, we feel that we may look 
with confidence to a plan brought forward and conducted to- 
wards completion under such auspices. 

The time is rapidly approaching at which it must be decided— 
whether the Canterbury Colony is to be a reality or a dream. 
At no distant period 33,000 acres of land must have been pur- 
chased, or the Association will forfeit their right of pre-emption, 
and the tract of land, at present secured to them, will cease to 
be available for their purposes. It is, therefore, necessary that 
those who may feel inclined to join the band of Colonists should 
lose no time in making their intentions known. 

Numbers there must be who might answer the description 
given of the first Colonists of New England in the letter of 
Brewster and Robinson to Sir Edward Sandys, quoted by 
Hutchinson in his ‘ History of Massachusetts’ :— 

‘The people are, for the body of them, industrious and frugal, we think 
we may safely say as any company of people in the world. We are knit 
together as a body in a most strict and sacred bond and covenant of the 
Lord, of the violation whereof we make great conscience, and by virtue 
whereof we hold ourselves strictly tied to all care of each other’s good, and 
of the whole. And, lastly, it is not with us as with other men, whom small 
things can discourage, or small discontentments cause to wish ourselves at 
home again.’ 

Men there must be who will not hesitate to cast in their lot, 
in the relations of Bishop and Clergy, with such a band as this, 
and who will not be slow to accept the task of leading it to the 
new land ; which will, under their associated endeavours, put to 
shame the abortive caricatures which have rendered the very 
name of Colonies distasteful to high-spirited men, who in old 
times would have felt it a privilege to be allowed to devote their 
lives in such a cause. 

The spirit in which the new sphere of duty must be entered 
upon has been so well expressed by the admirable Prelate, who 
has himself exhibited as perfect a type of the character of a 
Missionary Bishop as any age has seen, that to him we leave the 
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few words of mingled warning and encouragement, which ought 
to sound in the ears of the emigrants as they leave our shores, 
and remain engraven in their hearts long after those shores 
shall have faded in the distance :— 


‘From the very first, you must have a social compact one with another ; 
all the leaders, and all the Clergymen, with all their bands of labouring 
men and settlers, that they all go out to found, so far as God may be with 
them, a Christian Colony ; that they must agree to support one another— 
“like people, like priest ”—in every good and holy usage of their Mother 
Church ; and as they will leave their native country amidst the prayers 
and blessings of all whose names are already written on the land of their 
adoption, so their course of devotion must be carried on on shipboard with 
their own loved and chosen Chaplain, till they see their own Bishop, or one 
who will be to them as their own, standing on the beach to welcome them 
on their arrival ; that their first act may be prayer and thanksgiving, and 
that the first building into which they enter may be the house of God.’ 


One word more, by way of suggestion to Churchmen, especi- 
ally to Clergy. In our parishes, town. aud country, cases are 
constantly presenting themselves of persons desirous of emi- 
grating, or, at any rate, for whom emigration is felt to be the best 
course ; who are in difficulties here, have strength, and health, 
and would improve their condition greatly by removing toa 
Colony. Such persons often go to their parish Clergyman to ask 
his advice. On the present system of emigration many: Clergy- 
men feel a difficulty in using any persuasion with such persons 
to adopt this course, on account of the sad spiritual destitution, 
and the wild and confused state of society, which would await 
them in their new country. The Canterbury scheme, however, 
does offer something of a home, and some regular religious 
influences and supports to emigrants; and the Clergy may be 
enabled, by means of it, to recommend emigration more con- 
fidently to such parishioners, and others in whose religious 
interests they may be concerned. 

On our Church must mainly rest the responsibility of the 
success or failure of this undertaking. In the eloquent language 
of Mr. Wynter :— 


‘She can assume the sacred embassy if she will. The will alone is 
wanting. There is no other hindrance in her way. ‘The ground is yet un- 
occupied. No settler has set foot there. Only one lofty spirit, forsaking 
station, hereditary fortune, fair prospects here, is on his way to lay the 
first foundation of a future home for himself and others. The pollutions of 
our sins—the dregs and lees of our prisons—have not yet tainted that 
sincere atmosphere: thank God for that! for (as Lord Bacon says) “it isa 
shameful and unblessed thing to take the scum of people and wicked con- 
demned men to be the people with whom you plant.” There are no natives 
there to vex its future tenants; it may become a nursery-plot for God’s 
people, if the Church will be the nursing mother. 

_ ‘If she lead the way, bearing with her the precious and eternal truths of 
light inaccessible—if she take the Bible in one hand, and the means of 
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intellectual culture in the other—an accomplished laity will not lag behind. 
As of old, “ gentlemen of aunciente and worshippeful families, ministers of 
the Gospel of great fame at home, merchantmen, husbandmen, and arti- 
ficers,” “‘ persons of condition, education, fortune,” “ noblemen and gentle- 
men,” will follow. These, according to the old writers, emigrated aforetime; 
why should they not again? Why should not noblemen and gentlemen 
embark for the Colonies now, as well as the labourer and artisan? Is there 
not one in the ranks of our peerage ambitious of the fame of the illustrious 
Lord Baltimore, and of the wise conciliatory Bellamont? Not one among 
the children of the peerage, who having no well-defined sphere of duty at 
home, yet feeling himself to be a minister of Divine Providence, a steward 
of creation, a servant of the great family of God, would be content to ex- 
change inglorious ease for the honourable toil of building up God’s Church 
in a distant wilderness, and of perpetuating a noble name and lineage in a 
new world?’ 


It is with these feelings that we recommend the publications 
of the Canterbury Association to the attentive consideration of 
all who are interested in these great social problems. An ex- 
periment is about to be tried, upon the success or failure of 
which hang consequences not to be lightly contemplated. Our 
reputation as a colonizing people, the character of our Church 
as a colonizing Church, depend more or less on the success 
which it meets with. We see, for our part, no extravagance or 
undue enthusiasm in the scheme; we see no reason why it 
should not succeed. It comes before us as the mature result of 
long thought and discussion amongst intelligent, disinterested, 
and practical men; and we again recommend it especially to 
the attention of the Clergy, who, with their great influence in 
their respective parishes and neighbourhoods, may contribute so 
effectually to the supply of emigrants for carrying it out. 
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3. The present Crisis in the Church of England : illustrated by 
a brief Inquiry as to the Royal Supremacy. By the Rev. 
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4, A Letter to the Rev. W. Maskell. By the Rev. Mayow 
WYNELL Mayow, A.M. London: Pickering. 


5. The Church, the Crown, and the State. Two Sermons, by the 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, M.A. London: Cleaver. 


6. A few Words of Hope on the present Crisis of the English 
Church. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A. London: Masters. 


THE pamphlets, the titles of which we have here quoted, are 
sufficient evidence that matters of no ordinary interest and 
anxiety are occupying the thoughts of Churchmen. It would 
be superfluous to draw attention to them; they are sure to be 
read. We trust that we shall not be thought wanting in respect 
due to their writers, if, instead of commenting directly upon 
them, we make use, in our own way, of the facts and thoughts 
for which we are indebted to them. 

The present are days of reform, and claiming of rights. The 
principle is universally acknowledged, that every real interest 
and substantial power in England may justly ask, in its due 
place, and according to its importance, for whatever is neces- 
sary to enable it to do its own proper work. If it is allowed to 
exist, it ought to be allowed to perform its functions; it is 
a contradiction in a well-ordered State, that a body, or a class, 
or a religion should be recognised, and yet hindered from real- 
izing the objects of its existence. The State may ignore or 
disallow it, but not impede what it owns. Further, interests 
clash and powers conflict ; and in reconciling these, the general 
power of the State is not bound to accept in their full extent 
the claims of either party ; but though both may over-state their 
claims, none can judge as well as themselves what they require 
for their own efficiency. And accordingly, one after another, 
various interests have submitted their claims to the arbitrage of 
the general power of the State, have gained a hearing, and 
further have gained, if not all they wished for, yet much that 
was necessary or important to them. Roman Catholics, Dis- 
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senters, the great towns, the manufacturing interests, have asked 
and obtained, not privileges, but release from disabilities and 
impediments ; such a fair field as was due to them as important 
elements and real powers in England. 

There is no reason why the Church of England should not 
have her reform, and claim her rights, as well as the dissenting, 
or the manufacturing, or the colonial interest. Church reform, 
indeed, has been long talked about ; and some specimens of it 
we have already seen. We are not now going to complain of 
the way in which Parliament has dealt with Church property or 
Church privileges. It may have had reason for thinking the 
one ill-administered or ill-applied, and the other out of date and 
inconsistent with the present state of things; and may have 
wished in each case to apply a just remedy, and at the same 
time to deal fairly and honourably with the Church. But 
though it be very proper to prevent the Church from wasting 
her money, or bearing hard on the social and political position 
of other Englishmen, this is not the same thing as removing the 
possible hindrances to her efficiency, much less it is restoring or 
strengthening her powers according to her own constitutional 
system. She has objects and wants, she has also difficulties and 
embarrassments, to her of the most real and serious kind, which 
are impalpable and intangible to the most benevolent Parlia- 
ment. There are innumerable things which she may wish to — 
do and put right, for which no one is competent but herself. 
There is no reason why she should be considered tied to an 
obsolete state of things, more than the nation at large, or sepa- 
rate interests of it. There is no reason why Parliament should 
consider itself capable of discharging all necessary functions of 
Church administration or legislation, any more than adminis- 
tering or legislating for the internal affairs of the Great Western 
Railway Company, or the Baptist body. There is no reason 
why the Church should find more difficulty in gaining Parlia- 
mentary sanction to the exercise in a restored form of her own 
intrinsic and constitutional powers, or even of new and hitherto 
unknown ones, than other religious or secular bodies. There is 
no reason why she should not be allowed, under Parliamentary 
sanction and guarantee, to carry on reforms of her own, to 
adjust her position to altered circumstances, to administer her 
own laws, to take counsel for her own interests. There is no 
reason why in her case all these important matters should be 
kept out of her own hands, and left in those which are not her 
own. There is no reason why Parliament should be strict— 
justly and rightly strict—with her in the use of her revenues, 
and look with jealousy, not merely on her exemptions, but on 
her influence on general legislation; and should insist, on the 
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other hand, on keeping up a formal system of which the reality 
has passed away, and which shackles without protecting her. 
The State, which has granted the Reform Bill and Free Trade, 
has no ground to deny the Church a more free and consistent 
position. 

There never has been a reason why the Church alone should 
not be listened to in the universal cry for rights. But the event 
which has happened during the past month, has changed the 
state of the question, and made it imperative on her to claim 
at once, and labour without remission for, that which it would 
have been prudent and wise in her to have claimed long ago. 
If it was right always that she should have a distinct voice in 
her own concerns, it is indispensable now, at whatever cost, and 
whatever inconvenience ;—and the cost may be great, the incon- 
veniences certainly will be many. 

It cannot be dissembled that Churchmen must now take a 
new and a very important position ; a very important one, both 
to themselves personally, to their own consciences and their 
peace, to the Church, and to the English State and nation. 
Reform has long been going on within the Church, in such ways 
as individuals and private efforts could carry it on; changes for 
the better, spontaneous and self-originated, in matters of private 
competence, though of the highest public interest. But Church- 
men must become reformers in another and far less agreeable 
and safe way. They must take up the position of reformers 
towards the State. There is no help for it that we can see, 
except by allowing the insensible but most important political 
alterations of the last half-century to alter the hitherto recog- 
nised basis of the Church, and to control and extinguish the 
ideas which the majority of her members have hitherto held of 
her constitution and organic laws. The English Church of 
George III., Charles II., Charles I., James, Elizabeth, and even 
of Henry VIII., however closely connected with the State,—or 
rather with the Crown,—however far it admitted its control, never 
for a moment lost sight of the principle, that if it held one set 
of powers from the Crown, it held another set of powers which 
no Crown or State on earth could, or pretended to, confer; 
powers which it held as a Church, powers which it inherited 
through a line distinct from that of a royal or a national suc- 
cession. It never, we say, for a moment forgot that, however 
connected with the State, it was still a self-subsistent, even if not 
independent body, which would exist to-morrow, if the State 
broke up into anarchy, or cast off the Church. Unless this 
basis is changed, and the Church, once co-extensive with the 
nation, but now no longer so, is nevertheless, in consequence of 
her union with the Crown, to share, so to speak, the neutrality 
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of the Crown, and to lose all her distinctive characters of tradi- 
tion, of doctrine, of maxims, and practice, in order to fit her 
once more, if that were possible, for comprehending the nation, 
—unless she has passed from being a Church with an origin and 
powers of her own, into a great organ of the national government, 
to be disposed of at the discretion of the national government, 
—she may rightfully claim, not as an institution issuing out of 
the State, but as a contracting party with the State, to be 
secured from whatever endangers her organic basis, and 
threatens to fuse her with the State. And such a case has 
distinctly arisen. Much as she has trusted the Crown, and in- 
disposed as she has been to be jealous of Governments, they never 
asked of her, and she never gave them, the sole and final inter- 
pretation of her articles of faith. And to allow them to have it, 
to consent that officers of State and judgment, simply as such, 
may by a side wind settle a fundamental question of theology, 
which the Church herself has not yet interfered in, and that 
without her having an opportunity of authoritatively expressing 
her dissent or concurrence, would certainly be to abdicate the 
distinct existence which she has hitherto claimed and been 
supposed to possess. 

She has a good and reasonable case; she has power more 
than she knows of—more, probably, than her opponents, who 
know more of her power than she does herself, suspect; and | 
she must be determined, steady, and unflinching. It is thus 
that victories are gained in England. Nor is there any reason 
why her position should be one of hostility, because it is one of 
determination. The Dissenters did not affront the State, but 
they pressed their grievances resolutely, and made themselves 
heard. The Roman Catholics did not quarrel with it, though 
they had to meet strong opposition from it, and to push their 
claims in spite of it. The reformers of representation, and 
of commercial and colonial policy, have taken the offensive in 
the most unremitting and uncompromising manner, yet without 
showing themselves hostile to the State. No cause, however 
clear and reasonable, will succeed in England without steadi- 
ness and without temper; and few causes, even if wanting in 
reason, will fail with them. 

On the eve of a great struggle, to which we stand committed, 
and from which we see no escape, it behoves us to recollect our- 
selves. The issues are not in our hands; yet we shall be deeply 
responsible for them, for in part they depend upon us. We 
shall be responsible for indecision, for carelessness, for igno- 
rance, for mismanagement, for all that sows the seeds of future 
difficulty and endangers future perseverance and steadiness, as 
well as for indifference and want of zeal. We are called to 
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battle, to battle in a name not our own ; but to battle, not merely 
as brave men, but as wise. We have to do with an age of cool 
heads, of large knowledge, of practised dexterity, of resolution 
and firmness—with an age of strong and deeply-rooted law, an 
age incredulous of what is extreme, shocked by what is violent, 
jealous of what is one-sided, impatient of what is unfair,—an 
age hard to persuade, yet hard from its wish to be reasonable,— 
an age in which boldness and courage are more than ever indis- 
pensable, and perhaps more than ever respected ; yet in which 
they are too ordinarily found in different parties, and too equally 
opposed, to be of avail by themselves. We must not look to 
succeed, humanly speaking, by other means than success is 
ordinarily gained by, in our own time. The daring, and main 
strength of will and arm which won Crecy and Agincourt, 
were but elements, in that concourse of power and wisdom, 
which triumphed in the Peninsula. 

We must know our ground, and our difficulties; and if we 
are wise, we shall take account, not merely of the peculiar dif- 
ficulties of our own case, but of those which surround and seem 
inherent in the general question of the relations between the 
Church and the Civil Government. For if we may speak our 
minds freely, we cannot look back with much satisfaction, either 
to the conduct, or the issue of most Church contests. It is hard 
to find one in which the Church was ultimately and really success- 
ful; harder still, in which the ground taken by her advocates was 
altogether unexceptionable and clear. They show off individual 
virtues, rather than command our fuil sympathy for a cause, or 
our admiration of the wisdom with which it was maintained. 
We have to make the same reserves that we make in political 
history; reserves where we least wish to make them, yet 
reserves which nothing but a deliberate ignoring of facts will 
dispense us from. And so with the results. What is represented 
as a triumph, is often but a varnishing over of concession ; the 
maintenance of a principle ends in the guarantee of a salvo; what 
can no longer be retained in reality, is surrendered under the 
form of a grant of privilege; compromise is content to save 
what it can; what is called policy is at best but management ; 
a struggle for important rights expires in a Concordat. We are 
not speaking now of the intrinsic power and action of the 
Church on her members and mankind; for these set contests 
are no measure or trustworthy criterion of her true efficiency 
and strength. But in these set contests, unless we read history 
entirely wrong, she has not been fortunate, except in the occa- 
sional example she has thereby gained of saintly or heroic forti- 
tude; and, with the great lesson have ordinarily come warnings 
equally great. 
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But our fathers’ failures, as they are no excuse for our inac- 
tion and despair, furnish no argument against our better success. 
We shall, doubtless, leave behind us abundant materials for the 
criticism of our posterity, who in their turn must not look in 
this respect to be more fortunate than ourselves. But we may 
hope—at any rate we must try—to turn to full account what is 
for the better in our training, what is more complete in our 
knowledge and experience. We should be miserable as men 
and faithless as Christians, unworthy of the place and time and 
country in which God’s providence has called us to work, if we 
could not look forward, in cases of difficulty, to acting a part 
fully proportionable to our age of the world—of availing our- 
selves to the full of everything, in which we see that society has 
really made improvement ; of whatever good thing is rendered 
more easy, more natural, more influential among our cotempo- 
raries. That we possess, as we trust, the faith of the fourth or 
the fourteenth centuries, is no reason why we should make no 
use of our education of the nineteenth,—why we should import 
into it without discrimination their ideas and methods, and 
limit ourselves to their precedents. 

We trust that these remarks will not be thought unmeaning, 
because necessarily general. Something like them must, we 
think, have come more or less strongly across the mind of any 
one, who in our day, and with our ordinary habits of judging, © 
rises from the study of any of the controversies or conflicts 
which have tried the Church, and looks forward to the approach 
of a similar struggle. We doubt whether the highest admira- 
tion and heartiest sympathy have not been somewhat abated or 
tempered by regrets; and whether with the full recognition of 
earnestness to be copied, there went not along also a sense, 
perhaps unacknowledged or repressed, of mistakes to be avoided. 
And in the hasty remarks which we are about to make on one 
special point bearing on our presentand our impending difficulties, 
we hope that we shall not be taken to doubt of the rights of the 
English Church, or to despair of her cause or that of the Church 
universal, if we attempt to look fairly in the face what appears 
to be the state of the facts which relate to the subject. That 
point is, the position of the Crown and the civil power towards 
the ecclesiastical power, viewed as a matter of history and practice. 

Weare not thinking at this moment of any complete or syste- 
matic account of the question, historically or theoretically. We 
write in haste, under the pressure of an emergency which we 
feel to be serious, and with a present and temporary object in 
view. A great question has been opened, and has to be settled ; 
we shall all of us contribute more or less to settle it. It is of 
the highest importance that in taking their ground, Churchmen 
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should, as accurately and comprehensively as they can, take in 
and review, not merely their own principles, but along with 
them, the real state of things with which these principles have 
been connected and have worked, whether in conflict or harmony. 
It is also of high importance that they should not act under any 
untrue or unfair impression as to the actual realizing of Church 
independence, in our own, as compared with other Christian 
nations. To master fully the nature of the ground open to them, 
to choose their position carefully, and make it as unexceptionable 
as possible, is the first business now of Churchmen ; and, if even 
they have to narrow it, they need not be afraid of weakening it. 
And then, since danger undoubtedly exists, let them see to it 
that their sense of the danger be such as becomes men ; without 
blindness to it, and without exaggeration. With these points 
in view, we shall proceed to suggest a few considerations 

The English Church in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
suddenly, and certainly to her own surprise, finds herself caught 
as it were, and brought to a stand still, by an effect—the unin- 
tended, apparently, and unexpected effect—of what is called the 
royal supremacy. It can hardly be called a stretch of that supre- 
macy, for the act in question is a perfectly legal, and, as far as 
the officials and ministers concerned in it, involuntary result 
and exercise of it; but in Parliament and the Council itself, it 
was felt to be an unnatural and undesirable, indeed, a hazar- 
dous, exercise. And it raises the question, What is the nature 
of that power, which has led, in such a perfectly legal way, to 
results so anomalous and perplexing; and how ought Church- 
men to view it? 

How is this question to be met and answered fairly and 
truly? Easy ways of answering it there are many. It may be 
answered by theory, or by law-texts, or by historical argument 
or induction. ‘The supremacy is absolute and right; it is abso- 
‘ lute and wrong :—it has practically no limits ; it is practically 
‘ as well as theoretically limited by Church law and Church power : 
‘—historically, the Church has hon subservient to the Crown ; 
‘ historically, the Church has kept her own line and had her own 
‘ way very much :—good, sufficient at least to reconcile us to such 
‘an arrangement has resulted from it; evil has followed from 
‘it, and worse is at hand.’ And none of these contradictory 
answers are made without strong grounds of one sort or another ; 
if we will but choose on what grounds to put the question, we 
shall have no difficulty in getting an answer. 

We cannot, however, but hope, for our own part, that Church- 
men will prefer feeling and facing the difficulty of giving an 
answer, to giving it, on arbitrary and limited grounds. It may 
be very troublesome to collect and take in the aggregate of con- 
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siderations bearing on it—legal, historical, constitutional, moral, 
social, theological—to balance and compare them with one 
another. But the difficulties, great as they may be, are not out 
of proportion with the greatness of the question, the variety 
and complication of the interests it involves, the length of time 
it has agitated men’s minds. Fifteen hundred years have not 
been enough to settle it, in the Church universal. And those 
who have been trained in the school of Bishop Butler, and who 
have seen how his method is but the reflection and application of 
what is the natural procedure of thoughtful men in the matters 
of ordinary life, will not be surprised to be told that, on a matter 
of ecclesiastical polity, their convictions ought to be the result 
of that same sort of combination of various evidences, and of 
that careful, and, it may be, laborious bringing in of many dis- 
tinct particulars, which they have been taught to be the legiti- 
mate way of bringing home to sound and practical reason the 
verity of the faith itself. 

And this is the more necessary, if the system of things under 
which we live is not simple, but complicated ; governed not by 
one, but a great variety of distinct powers: and has further, 
while going through great alterations, tenaciously kept, as much 
as possible, to unchanged forms. And such is the case with us 
in England. Our whole social frame is kept in work by a 
number of powers, of which it is much more easy to say what 
limits them, than on what they depend, and from whence they 
derive their rights. That favourite foreign idea of one central 
and final power, from which all others hold in delegation, and 
which animates and controls them all as its organs, though not 
unknown to our legal language, is not in practice and reality an 
English one. We say, generally, a foreign one, for it is not con- 
fined to one class of writers ; the necessity of one, sole, all-power- 
ful authority, is as much a postulate of Louis Blanc as of De 
Maistre or Bellarmine, for the solution of all problems, and as 
the only real condition of the effective working of a society. 
But in England, it has been practically contradicted. Men 
have learned to live together, held in one by many powers, none 
of which are really supreme, though they are of various degrees, 
and though one or other of them may be for the moment final. 
But it is only for the moment. There may be no legal mode of 
appeal, and the power may continue; but the tendency to 
resist the absorption of one power by another is irresistible. 
And the way in which this tendency has usually acted, has been 
not by dethroning or destroying the dangerous power, but by 
strengthening, or adding on another. Nor do powers cease to 
be really effective ones, because not only under the necessity of 
working with others, but liable to be interfered with and con- 
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trolled, not less by the higher authority, than by the mere con- 
current action of others. Whether theoretically right or wrong, 
it is on this law that English society has gone on, not in modern 
days only, but, as all historical inquiries show, more and more 
clearly, even in what appear, at first sight, the despotic days of 
the Tudors and Plantagenets ;—a law of composition of forces, 
partly independent in origin, and all separate in function, and 
with no supremacy among them but in their result and 
direction. 

In judging, therefore, of the present or past supremacy of 
the Crown, it will be well to keep in mind, that in reality no 
power is supreme in England ; and also, in laying down a line 
of action for the future, that nothing which is a real power in 
England can expect to be uncontrolled. The more considerable 
it is—the more it makes itself felt,—the more does it naturally, 
in the progress of things, find itself obliged to admit restric- 
tions and limits. It will be well to keep this principle in 
view, when examining and comparing, whether to reconcile 
them, or to make one refute the other, the very conflicting 
documents and precedents of our history ;—on one side a set 
of statutes, on the other a set of articles and canons ; 
the statutes, without noticing the articles, setting forth without 
qualification the king’s power—the articles, themselves of equal 
authority, without noticing the statutes, limiting it ; disclaimers 
contradicted by acts, pretensions given up in effect; a long 
series of connected proceedings, intelligible only on the theory 
of the absolute domination of the crown, confronted and accom- 
panied by another, equally long and equally connected, involving 
necessarily the distinct existence and independent powers of the 
Church ; and along with each of these, a corresponding line of 
traditions, ideas, maxims, customs, doctrines, a school, and 
a party. With such authorities, so heedless of uniformity, there 
is always the temptation to construct a case. The text of Acts 
of Parliament, illustrated by admissions and concessions of 
Church authorities, would supply ample materials for a clear 
and consistent proof of the unlimited plenitude of royal power 
in the Church. But it is obvious to remark, that it would not 
be more difficult to produce authentic and irrefragable evidence 
from the language of law and the usages of parliament, in behalf 
of atheory which should represent the various powers of the 
English constitution as expressly recognising in the crown of 
Queen Victoria, a prerogative not less ample and magnificent 
than that claimed by the Stuarts and exercised by the Tudors ; 
and as acknowledging no origin and no right to continue but 
her good pleasure. 

But without professing to answer fully or finally the question, 
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What is the nature of the Royal Supremacy? we shall venture 
to offer a few remarks on it to our readers. The primary idea 
of the power of the Crown in the Church—the idea which. first 
came in, and is clearly discernible, though not the only one, in 
the acts of the Reformation—seems to be what may be called 
a visitatorial power. It was a power which presupposed other 
powers, and laws to which they were bound—powers derived 
from a divine.source, and laws having a divine sanction ; and its 
peculiar function was to keep those powers to their duty accord- 
ing to their own laws. It was a power of supervising and 
inspecting ; not of creating, but of keeping up. It did not pro- 
fess to supersede other powers by its own, but it watched that 
those powers were duly and lawfully used. Its interference 
might be very wide and very strict, but, in form at least, it regu- 
lated itself by already existing laws—laws, whose independent 
origin and sanction it respectfully owned, while conferring on 
them its own sanction besides. But this visitatorial power 
was itself also claimed by divine right, and as of divine origin ; 
not as a delegated but an independent authority, inherent in the 
royal function and office. 

The real extent of such a power, in terms so undefined and 
unlimited, must necessarily vary indefinitely. A college visitor 
and the Court of Queen’s Bench, are, in idea, the same sort of 
powers, though the one is the most dormant, and the other the 
most sleepless authority in England; and unquestionably this 
visitatorial power of kings has been very various in extent, and 
very variously used. But to the admission of the power itself, 
and the admission of it in exceedingly large and unstinted mea- 
sure, the Church has committed herself over and over again ; 
not in England alone, but elsewhere, from Constantine’s ‘ ap- 
pointment by God to be Bishop (ézicxozos, overseer) over the 
external things of the Church,’ to the appels comme d’abus, 
and the corresponding maxims and usages of the Church of 
Louis XIV, by which lawyers in France assert that the modern 
French Church is still bound, in spite of the protests of her 
Bishops. 

We are speaking at present simply of the general and leading 
idea on which, as it seems to us, all exercise of regal power in the 
Church, however usurping and extravagant in its actual claims 
and interference, has ever gone : the right claimed by the Crown 
as a divine power, to see that the Church, also a divine power 
and institution, does the work appointed her by God; and to 
interfere if she does not. Of course it is clear that this idea is 
perfectly compatible with the separate origin of Church powers, 
and may be compatible with their real freedom. It is also 
equally clear, what inordinate pretensions may be founded on it, 
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and to what very difficult complications it may lead. And, as we 
all know, these possibilities have been realized, here and else- 
where. But what we wish to remark here is, that the Church, 
while admitting the principle of such a visitatorial power in 
kings, as she cannot fairly be denied to have done, did so, when 
from the character of the period, as well as from the explicit 
language of both parties, it is clear that two important con- 
ditions were understood. One was, that the king who claimed 
to rule, was also able and willing to befriend and protect her. 
She contemplated a person, not a mere state, or government— 
a person, having a conscience, owning personal responsibility, 
and one with her in faith, in practice, in sentiment, in purpose, 
acknowledging her laws, sympathising with her objects; and 
further, as the real depositary of power, really able to aid as 
well as to govern. No one probably would deny, that as a 
matter of fact, when the Church admitted the Crown to a share 
in her concerns, whether it was in Constantine’s day, or Charle- 
magne’s, or at the Reformation, or under Louis XIV, it was to 
a real king, understood to be both a Christian and Church- 
man, that she consented to yield this power. ‘The other con- 
dition was, that her own laws and canons were to be the rule of 
her government, the rulewhich the king was to see observed. The 
existence both of Church powers and Church laws,—sanctioned, 
authorized, enforced, it may be, by the king, and on his respon- 
sibility, but yet separately and distinctly subsisting,—is every- 
where taken for granted. None of the Western nations 
acknowledged, in form at least, any royal power, except exercised 
according to their own laws, and protecting them. Much less 
would the Church of those nations admit a king to be paramount 
in her concerns, without his recognising her spiritual claims 
and original constitution. Even the violence of Henry VIII. 
did not ask this. 

These two conditions accompany all interference of the Crown 
with Church matters, in former times. They were very vari- 
ously interpreted, and very strangely stretched: but they were 
uncontested by any one, and their acknowledgment really influ- 
enced the working of things. A real king, really acknowledging 
and exclusively maintaining the spiritual power as of divine 
origin and authority, is what the Church has always understood 
by ‘ the Crown,’ whenever she has acknowledged its place among 
her powers of government. If proof of this were wanting, it 
might be found, in the way in which the idea of the personal 
power of the Crown, so faint and extenuated in all matters poli- 
tical, survives with anomalous and inconsistent force in matters 
ecclesiastical ; and we see hoary liberals, who have all their 
life been sneering at kings, and scoffing at Churches, gravely 
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rise up in their place in Parliament, to interrogate the Prime 
Minister, whether he has done his duty in upholding the en- 
dangered prerogative of her gracious Majesty, as the ‘ Supreme 
Head of the Church.’ 

It may be useful to cite, in detail, some illustrations of this 
early view of the royal power.’ 

No legislation of any single nation can compare for import- 
ance and authority with the Code of Justinian. It has been 
the authentic and universally acknowledged text of the civil law 
of Christendom; and it represents the lawof the empire, as it stood 
when first the Church was recognised by the State. It was ac- 
quiesced in then by the Church—it has ever since been received 
by all Christian nations, by some as their practical rule, by all 
as a great legislative document. And never, that we know of, 
has the Church protested against it, though, at times, both 
popes and kings have discouraged its study. It favours the 
Church and her authority in the largest and most generous 
manner; and it bears very important witness to the pre- 
eminence, in Justinian’s day, of the Roman See. 

In this earliest and most august monument of civil legislation 
in a state acknowledging the Church, we find precisely such a 
power as we have spoken of ascribed to the Emperor,—a power of 
universal visitation ;—and under the same limitations, that is, it 
pre-supposes in the Church powers and laws which the Emperor 
is to watch over. But the amplitude and peremptoriness of the 
authority which he professes to claim, have never, probably, in 
terms, been exceeded. 

To quote all that might be quoted in proof of this would be to 
transcribe law after law, out of the huge collection of the Pan- 
dects. We can only cite a few passages, and refer our readers 
to the collection itself, if they would have a full impression 
of the actual state of the case. 

The office of a Christian emperor is thus stated :— 


‘ The greatest things among men are those gifts of God, bestowed by 
heavenly goodness, the Priesthood and the Imperial power (“ sacerdotium et 
imperium”); the former ministering in things divine, the latter presiding 
and giving diligence in things human; but both proceeding from one and 
the same origin, (principio,) and adorning human life. And therefore nothing 
will be of such concern to the emperors, as the honest behaviour of the 

riests ; since the priests ever offer up prayers to God for the emperors..... 

e therefore feel the greatest care concerning God's true doctrines, and 
concerning the honest carriage of the priests; which if they maintain, we 
believe that through it the greatest good will be given us of God..... But 
things are in every case done well and duly, if the beginning of the matter 
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1 The view is that of Bramhall, who also appeals for confirmation of it to the 
early specimens of Christian legislation, the Pandects, and the Capitularies. 
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be proper and pleasing to God. And this we believe will be the case, if the 
observance of the holy rules be kept up, which the apostles handed down, 
and the holy fathers kept and explained.’—Novell. 6. ‘ Quomodo oporteat 
Episcopos et reliquos clericos ad ordinationem adduci.’ Prefat. 


Still more distinctly in the following :— 


‘ De ordinatione Episcoporum et clericorum. 
‘ The Emperor Justinian Aug. to Peter, Master of the Offices. 


‘If in regard to civil laws, the power whereof God, of His goodness to- 
wards men, has entrusted to us, we are careful that they shall be firmly 
kept, for the security of the obedient ; how much more care ought we to exer- 
ciSe, touching the observance of the sacred canons and the divine laws which 
have been laid down for the salvation of our souls? For they who keep 
the sacred canons are worthy of the help of the Lord God; but they who 
transgress them make themselves liable to judgment. The greater there- 
fore is the condemnation under which the most holy bishops lie, to whom 
it iscommitted both to search out and to maintain the canons, if they leave 
the transgression of them uncondemned and unpunished. In truth, since up 
to this time the canons have not been rightly observed, we have in con- 
sequence received various appeals against clerics and monks and some 
bishops, as not living according to the divine canons; and others have been 
found who did not so much as know the prayers of the holy oblation, 
or of holy baptism,’—Novell. 137. Pref. 


Accordingly, he proceeds to give directions to the ‘ Master of 
the Offices,’ a great civil officer, for the restoration of discipline, 
according to the canons. The qualifications for the episcopal 
office required by the canons and the imperial laws are to be 
strictly required—‘ but if any one be ordained Bishop contrary 
‘to the above mentioned rule, we order that both he by all 
‘means be deprived of the Episcopate (episcopatu dejici), and 
‘he also, who has dared to ordain him contrary to such rule ’— 
synods are to be held at the times appointed ; discipline is to 
be exercised in them; special rules are enjoined for the due 
performance of divine service. And the observance of these 
injunctions is thus to be secured :— 


‘And we command also the presidents of the provinces, if they find 
anything neglected of the things which we have decreed, that first they 
compel the metropolitan and other bishops to assemble the said synods, 
and to fulfil all that we have commanded by the present law about synods. 
But if they find them backward and remiss, then they inform us; that we 
may forthwith proceed to due correction against those who decline to cele- 
brate synods. And let the presidents and their officers know that if they 
observe not this, they shall be subjected to extreme punishment. But we 
also confirm by the present law all things enjeined by us in various laws 
concerning bishops, and presbyters, and other clergy, and besides concern- 
ing hospitals and orphan asylums, and all who are set over sacred places.’ 
—Novell. 137. fin. 


He lays down laws about the authority of the four councils, 
the order of the principal sees, &c. ; addressing a civil officer :— 
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* De ecclesiasticis titulis. 
‘ Imp. Justin. Aug. Petro gloriosiss. prefecto sacr. praetor. 
‘ Concerning ecclesiastical rules and privileges, and other heads relating 
to the holy churches, &c., we promulgate the present law. 
‘ce. 1. De quatuor sanctis Ecclesiis. 


‘ We therefore order that the sacred ecclesiastical rules, which have been 
set forth or confirmed by the sacred four councils, Nice, Constantinople, 
Ephesus and Chalcedon, shall have the place of law. And we receive the 
doctrines of the aforesaid four synods as Holy Scriptures, and observe 
their rules as laws. 

‘¢c. 2. De ordine sedendi Patriarcharum. 


‘ Therefore we order according to their decision that the most holy Pope 
of old Rome be the first of all priests; but the most blessed Arch- 
bishop of Constantinople, which is new Rome, have the second place after 
the holy apostolic see of old Rome. 

‘c. 3. De episcopo prime Justiniane. 
‘ c. 4. De episcopo Carthaginensi,’ &c.— Novell. 131. 

With respect to bishops, the form and mode of their election, 
their qualifications, their canonical age and condition, their 
property, their disabilities—no purely ecclesiastical laws could 
speak more authoritatively or peremptorily, or more in detail. 
The ordinances on the subject are numerous. The following, 
addressed, as usual, to a civil officer, may serve as a specimen of 
his style. 

The Emperor, to John Pretor. Pref. 


‘ We decree, that no one be ordained to the episcopate, unless useful and 
excellent otherwise : one who lives not with a wife, and who is not the father 
of a family ; but who for a wife will cleave to the most holy Church, and has 
in the place of children the whole Christian and orthodox people, knowing 
that from the beginning we have thus disposed concerning the succession 
of bishops, and that with this intent our law has proceeded; and that those 
who have done or do contrary to it are altogether unworthy of the Episcopate. 
For they, who after this our constitution shall dare either to make or to be 
made bishops, against its purport, shall neither be numbered among 
bishops, or continue in the sacred ministry, but being expelled from it, 
shall give room for an ordination, which shall be regular and altogether 
pleasing to God.’—Cod. lib. i. tit. iii. 48. 


But this is no fair specimen of the minuteness with which he 
regulates everything relating to the election and qualifications 
of the bishops. It may be seen fully in the Novell. vi. and 
cxxill., which are complete bodies of law relating to the ministers 
of the Church. He thus concludes the former :— 

‘ The things therefore which have been decreed by us, and which main- 
tain the sacred order andstate according to the observance and form of the 
sacred rules, let the most holy Patriarchs of each diocese for the future 
keep perpetually inviolate, and the Metropolitans, and the rest of the most 
reverend bishops and clergy; everywhere maintaining undisturbed the 
worship of God and sacred discipline : since this penalty awaits the offender, 
—to be alienated from God and the office of the pelautbaods for he shall be 


expelled from it as unworthy. And we give licence to all, of whatsoever 
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office or conversation they be, who observe any transgression in this behalf, 
to inform us and the Imperial power for the time being; that we who have 
established these things according to the explanation of the sacred rules 
and the tradition of the Apostles, may visit the offender with our due 
indignation,’ &c. 

‘But let the most holy Patriarchs of each diocese set forth these things 
in the churches which are under them, and make known what has been 
established by us to the Metropolitans ; and they in their turn let them set 
forth these things in the most holy metropolitan church, and make them 
known to the Bishops under them. And let each one of them set them 
forth in his own church; that no member of our State may be 
ignorant of what we have ordained for the honour and magnifying of the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ... . . Copies of this were written 
to the most holy Archbishop of Alexandria, to Ephrem, Archbishop of 
Theopolis, to Peter, Bishop of Jerusalem, John, the Praetorian Preefect, &c.’ 
—Novell, 6. LEpilog. 

He lays down, with the same authority and detail, the order 
of proceeding, and the order of appeal, in ecclesiastical trials.* 
His language is that of an absolute legislator ; but it is used to 
maintain the strict observance of the canons. It would be end- 
less and superfluous to quote all his ordinances on matters of 
purely spiritual interest ; as, for instance, the regulation of the 
monastic life. We find him decreeing at once ecclesiastical and 
civil punishments against perjured clerks; fixing the age of 
deaconesses, of priests, deacons, and bishops; forbidding 
bishops to excommunicate except for a just and proven cause, 
and ordering them, if offending, to be themselves excommuni- 
cated ; (Cod. lib. i. tit. iii. 830;) providing for the due attention 
of the Clergy to the office of the Church ; forbidding bishops to 
leave their Sees. The appointment of the penalty in this last 
case is curious :-— 

‘If any one knowingly transgress, and break this regulation, piously 
and rightly introduced by us for the honour of the most holy Churches, he 
shall feel our no small indignation ; and moreover he shall be placed under 
excommunication—if he be a Metropolitan, by your Blessedness; [he is 
addressing the Patriarch of Constantinople ;] but if he be a Bishop ofa city 
subject to a Metropolitan, by the Metropolitan. For we have not thought 
it necessary to fix a pecuniary penalty against the despisers of our divine 
ordinance, lest the loss should fall on the most holy Churches, whose pro- 
perty we wish to remain free from all diminution.’—Cod. lib. i, tit. iii. 43, § 2. 

We will quote another ordinance on a point of Church dis- 
cipline. It will be noticed on what grounds, and with what 
authority the emperor speaks, and the punishment which he 
decrees. Itis an ordinance addressed to the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople against gambling, play-going, horse-racing, and 
betting clergymen. After stating in the preamble the import- 
ance, both for the honour of God and the good of the state, 
of piety in the clergy, and the grievous scandals which have 
come to his knowledge, he proceeds :— 





1 Cod. lib. 1. tit. iv. 29. ‘De Soro clerici et episcopi accusati.’ 
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‘ We have often exhorted them to observe these [rules] ; but seeing that 
this information has reached us about such offences, we are under the 
necessity of having recourse to the present law, as well on account of our 
zeal for religion, as also for the benefit both of the priesthood itself, and 
of the State. 

‘ And we decree that no deacon, priest, bishop,’ or other cleric, play at 
dice, &c. 

‘ But if any one in future be detected doing any of these things, and be 
informed against, either in this happy city to your Holiness, or in the 
provinces to the Metropolitans or Bishops,’ a fair and strict trial by 
evidence is to be instituted by the Patriarch or Bishops, as the case 
may be; if the clerk be convicted, ‘ he is to be separated from the sacred 
Liturgy, and a canonical penance imposed upon him, and a time is to be 
fixed, during which it —_ be convenient that, using fastings and prayer, 
he implore the great God’s mercy for such a transgression, And if he 
continue for the time appointed in tears and penance, and beseeching the 
Lord God in prayer for the remission of his fault, then he, who is his 
superior, having diligently ascertained this, and made careful inquiry, shall 
cause common prayer to be made for him, and shall with all diligence impress 
upon him that for the future he abstain from such dishonour to the priest- 
hood; and if he deems him sufficiently penitent, then let him deign to 
extend to him the priestly clemency. But if after excommunication he be 
found neither to have exercised true penance, and otherwise to have con- 
temned it, and to be manifestly ensnared by the devil, then let the priest 
under whom he lives, remove him from the sacred rolls, deposing him for 
good; and let not the offender ever again have licence under any circum- 
stances, of coming to the priestly degree.’ (And then follow provisions 
for his maintenance, and civil condition ; and threats if any Bishop or magis- 
trate, from weakness or corruption, fail in his duty.) 

‘ And these things we have done in the way of legislation. ... But as 
these things have been decreed by us for no other reason than for God’s 
service, we add this further, that inquiries be made with the utmost dili- 

ence, and that no one arise to accuse any falsely, or bear false witness, 

or, like as for the priests who have committed such things we have appointed 
civil punishment, so on those who venture to accuse them, we will that 
sabia abide them, both from heaven and from our laws, if, the charge 
once made, they refuse to follow it up, or cannot go on with it.’—Cod. 
lib. i. tit, iv. 34, 


The religion of the empire is thus fixed by the emperors 
before Justinian :— 


‘ De Summ Trinitate et Fide Catholicd et ut nemo de ed publice contendere audeat. 


‘ We will that all people, whom the power of our clemency rules, should 
live in that religion which was given by S. Peter the Apostle to the Romans ; 
as the religion, by him introduced, witnesses to this day; and which it is 
clear that Pope Damasus follows, and Peter, Bishop of Alexandria, a man 
of apostolical sanctity :—that is, that according to apostolic discipline and 
evangelic doctrine, we believe one Godhead of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, in an Equal Majesty, and in a merciful Trinity. We command that, 
following this law, they take the name of Catholic Christians ; adjudging the 
rest, senseless and mad, to bear the infamy of heretical doctrine, and to 
be punished,’—Cod, lib. i. tit. i. 1, Law of Gratian and Theodos. a. 380. 


The Nicene Creed is made the test of orthodox belief, and 
heresy and heretics are proscribed ; as, for instance, in the fol- 
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lowing injunction, addressed for execution to the Preetorian 
Preefect :— 


‘Further we decree, that those, who abet the 0 opinion of 
Nestorius, or follow his abominable doctrine, if they are bishops or clerks, 


be cast forth from the Churches ; if laymen, be anathematized, according to 
what has been already established by our Divinity.’ 
Fs * * * 


* 

‘ But whereas it has come to our pious ears, that certain have composed 
certain doctrines, and have published such, being ambiguous, and not in all 
things and exactly agreeing with the orthodox faith propounded by the 
holy synod of those holy Fathers who assembled at Nicza and Ephesus, 
and by Cyril of pious memory, who was bishop of the great city of 
Alexandria, we order that all such writings, whether composed before or 
now, be burnt and utterly destroyed,’ &c ‘And henceforth no one 
is at liberty either to say or to teach any thing beyond the faith set forth 
as well at Niczea as at Ephesus; and the transgressors of this our divine pre- 
cept shall be subject to the same penalty decreed against the impious faith 
of Nestorius, But that all may learn in very deed, how much our Divinity 
abhors those who follow the impious faith of Nestorius, we command, that 
Irenzeus, formerly under our displeasure for this cause, and afterwards, after 
second marriage, (as we have learnt,) contrary to the apostolic canons made 
bishop of Tyre, be deprived (dejici) of the Church of Tyre, and do abide in 
his own country in quiet, divested of the character and name of a priest. 

‘ Your Maguificence, therefore, following the object of our Religion, will 
take care to observe this, and give it effect.’—Cod. lib. i. tit. i. iii. Zheodos. 
and Valentin. to the Praetorian Prefect, 449. 


Public disputation about the faith is forbidden; the edict is 
also addressed to the Pretorian Priefect :— 


‘Imp. Marcian. Pailadio prefect. pret.’ 


‘ No one, cleric, or military, or of any other condition, is henceforth to 
venture, before crowds publicly assembled and listening, to treat of the 
Christian faith, seeking occasion for tumult and disloyalty. For, besides, 
he does injury to the judgment of the most reverend synod who attempts 
to re-open and discuss publicly things decided once for all, and set in 
right order ; since those things, which have been now decreed concerning 
the Christian faith by the priests who came together by our order at Chal- 
cedon,' are known to have been defined according to the apostolic expo- 
sitions, and the laws of the 318 holy fathers at Nicza, and the 150 in this 
royal city. Against the despisers of this law punishment shall not be 
wanting. If therefore it be a cleric who has dared publicly to treat 
of religion, he shall be removed from the fellowship of the clergy ; if mili- 
tary, shall be deprived of his belt.’— Cod. lib. i. tit. i. iv. 


Nor was Justinian’s interference confined to discipline. There 
are various edicts in which he lays down and declares, on the 
authority of the Church and the four Councils, what is the true 
Faith. And he thus communicates his measures to the Patriarch 
of Constantinople :— 


‘ We wish your Holiness to know everything which relates to the state 
of the Church. We have, therefore, thought it necessary to address these 
Divine words to your Holiness, and thereby explain to you the measures 





1 * Ea que... a sacerdotibus qui Chalcedone convenerunt per nostra precepta 
statuta sunt.’ 
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which have been set on foot, though we are persuaded that you are ac- 

uainted with them. Finding, therefore, some who were aliens from the 

oly and Apostolic Church following the deception of the impious Nestorius 
and Eutyches, we before promulgated a Divine edict, as your Holiness 
knows, by which we restrained the madness of the heretics; yet without 
having changed, or changing anything whatsoever, or having gone beyond 
the constitution of the Church, which has been, by God’s help hitherto pre- 
served ; but having kept in all things the state of unity of the most holy 
Churches, with the most holy Pope and Patriarch of old Rome, to whom 
we have written to the same effect. For we suffer not that anything that 
pertains to the state of the Church should fail to be referred to his Blessed- 
ness, seeing that he is the head of all the most holy priests of God; and 
the more so, because whenever heretics have sprung up in these parts, 
they have been restrained by the sentence and right judgment of that vene- 
rable throne’ .... 

He then proceeds to explain further the meaning of his edict 
concerning the faith :— 

‘ These, then, are the points, in which, by our Divine edict, we convicted 
the heretics ; to which Divine edict all the most holy Bishops who were here, 
and the most reverend Archimandrites, together with your Holiness, 
subscribed’ .... 

He then proceeds to declare his adherence to the Four Coun- 
cils, and speaks of the necessity of making them the test of 
orthodoxy, and he thus concludes :— 

‘ Let no one, therefore, vainly trouble us, relying on a vain hope, as if 
we ever had done anything contrary to the Four Councils, or should do, or 
should allow to be done by any, or should suffer the holy memory of the 
same holy Four Councils to be removed from the aforesaid diptychs of the 
Church. For all who by them have been condemned and anathematized, 
and the doctrine of those condemned, and those who have thought, or think 
with them, we anathematize.’—(Cod. lib. i. tit. i. 7. 

We quote these passages simply as facts; they show very large 
claims of interference. Yet the spirit of Justinian’s legislation 
was supposed to be in the highest degree favourable to the 
Church. ‘ His Code, and more especially his Novels,’ says Gib- 
bon, ‘confirm and enlarge the privileges of the clergy.’ And 
there is nothing to show that the clergy of his day, or even the 
Pope, looked upon this interference as anything strange or dan- 
gerous ; while the precedents then created were incorporated 
into the code which has been erected into the text-book of civil 
legislation. But while they show interference, they carry on 
their face its conditions. 

After the legislation of Justinian comes that of Charlemagne. 
The Capitularies of the French kings are the next example we 
meet with of legislation for a Christian state. They are to the 
empire of Charlemagne, what the Pandects were to that of 
Justinian; a very miscellaneous collection of laws, edicts, 
canons, injunctions, from very various sources, and on all sub- 
jects, from the highest matters of religion and government, 
down to the herbs to be cultivated in the emperor’s gardens. 
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The emperor speaks always in his own person ; but many of the 
Capitularies are stated to have had the consent of the clergy and 
nobility, and probably all of them were worded and put into 
form by the emperor’s ecclesiastical advisers. And they breathe 
throughout an ecclesiastical spirit, and prove a deep interest 
in the welfare of the Church. 

In the Carlovingian legislation, the same authority and office 
is attributed in the emperor, as was ascribed to him in that 
of Justinian, and with the same understanding and limita- 
tions. He is viewed as God’s minister, not only to guard, but 
also generally to oversee the Church ; to take care, in conjunc- 
tion with her pastors, that she observes her own laws. 

‘Ever since the renovation of the Frank Church under Carloman and 
Pepin, it had continued to flourish under the Carlovingian kings, and to be 
the most important Church of the West. In the new Church the Metro- 

olitans had been reinstated in their ancient rights; the kings retaining, 

owever, the general superintendence of the Church, the right of arbitration in 
Church matters, as also the direction and confirmation of all ecclesiastical decrees. 
Though Charlemagne wished to introduce again the election of Bishops by 
the Clergy, they still continued for the most part to be appointed by the 
king. The Carlovingians continued also to dispose as they pleased of the 
Church lands. ... The ecclesiastical supremacy of the Pope was acknow- 
ledged, the kings often applying to him for advice in ecclesiastical matters, 
and allowing the right of appeal to him, as fixed at the Council of Sardica. 
In the affairs of their own Church, however, they allowed no interference 
but by argument and persuasion.’ 


Such is Gieseler’s account, in which no one who has looked 
into the Capitularies will think that he overstates the extent of 
the king’s interference. And this interference was not confined 
to external matters, or even to Church discipline or judicature. 
It extended to doctrine ; and Charlemagne, in his own name, 
disputed the decision of a professedly cecumenical Council, sanc- 
tioned, confirmed, and defended by a Pope; and caused its 
condemnation in a Council of his own. 

‘ In the year 790, a formal refutation of the decrees of the second Coun- 
cil of Nice [on image worship] was drawn 5 under the direction of 
Charlemagne ; the “ Libri Carolini.”... In these books Charlemagne alone 
is the speaker, e.g. “ Ecclesiz in sinu regni gubernacula suscepimus—nobis, 
quibus Ecclesia ad regendum commissa est.” It is not probable that the 
emperor prepared these books without assistance, but there seems to be 
no good reason for thinking that Alcuin assisted him, ... Though Pope 
Hadrian attempted to answer this exposition, the worship of pictures was 
formally condemned at a Synod held in Frankfort, a.p. 794.’—(Gieseler). * 


We will quote a few passages from the Capitularies, to show 





1 Cf. Lorenz’s Life of Alcuin (Eng. Trans.) pp. 109—127. Yet these books 
are said to recognise in very ample terms the authority of the Roman See. 
Charlemagne sent the acts of the Council of Frankfort to the Pope, requiring him 
to confirm them. The Pope argued for the decrees of Nice, but without persuad- 
as Charles. The Acts of Frankfort were confirmed ina Synod at Paris, 825. 

orenz.) 
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the terms in which this authority was expressed, and the kind 
of subjects of which it took cognizance.' These Capitularies, or 
collections of laws, are, many of them, preserved in the original 
form in which they were drawn up in the Emperor’s Council. 
There is also an arrangement of their enactments, distributed 
according to their subjects. The first four books of this arrange- 
ment were compiled by Ansegisus, Abbot of Fontenelle, one of 
Charlemagne’s counsellors; three more were added by the 
deacon Benedict, at the request of the Archbishop of Mayence, 
in the middle of the ninth century; and there are four sup- 
plements by unknown authors.—(Guizot.) 

The compiler, Ansegisus, thus speaks of the contents of his 
collection :— 

‘ The “Capitula,” which have been from time to time published by the 
said princes, I have arranged in four books. I have collected, in the first 
book, those which the Lord Emperor Charles made, relating to the ecclesi- 
astical order; and in the second, the ecclesiastical ordinances published by 
the most religious Lord Emperor Louis. I have united in the third those 
which Lord Charles made from time to time, pertaining to the secular law; 
and I have collected, in the fourth, those which Lord Louis, the noble 
emperor, made, relating to the improvement of worldly law.’ 


Charlemagne’s view of the kingly office is expressed in the 
following circular to ‘ all orders of Ecclesiastical piety, and dig- 
nities of Secular power,’ which Ansegisus prefixes as a preface 
to the ecclesiastical laws. After exhorting the pastors to keep 
their flocks within the bounds of ‘ the canonical sanctions and 
the paternal traditions of the universal councils,’ the Emperor 
proceeds :— 

‘In this work, let your Holiness know assuredly, that our diligence 
works with you. Therefore we have sent to you our Commissioners (Missos), 
who, by the authority of our name, might with you correct what wanted 
correction. And further, we have subjoined some “ capitula,” out of the 





1 We insert, from Guizot’s “ Hist. de la Civil. en France,” an analysis of the 
subjects of the Capitularies. He distributes the subjects under eight heads. 
The proportion of the religious and canonical legislation to the political, under 
Charlemagne, is observable. 
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canonical ordinances, which seemed most necessary for you. Nor let any 
one, I pray, think this admonition of piety presumptuous, whereby we 
study to amend what is faulty, to cut off what is superfluous, to keep what 
is right within bounds ; but rather let him receive it with the well-disposed 
mind of charity. For we read in the books of Kings, how holy Josias, by 
visiting, by correcting, by admonishing, endeavoured to bring back the king- 
dom committed to him by God to the worship of the true God. Not that 
I count myself comparable to his holiness, but because the example of the 
saints ought ever to be followed by us; and whomsoever we can, we are 
bound to bring to the desire of a good life, to the praise and glory of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Wherefore, as we have said, we have caused to be 
noted down certain laws, that you may endeavour to recommend both 
them, and whatsoever else you judge to be necessary,” &c. (Pref. D. 
Karoli R. ad Capit. Aquisgranense ; (Aix-la-Chapelle,) a. 789.) ‘ 


The Capitulary of Aix-la-Chapelle contains eighty articles, 
addressed variously, according to their subjects, ‘ To all;’ ‘ To 
the Priests.’ ‘To the Bishops.’ They are such as these :— 


. De his qui ab Episcopo proprio excommunicantur. 

. De his qui ad ordinandum veniunt. 

. De clericis fugitivis et peregrinis. 

. De Presbyteris, Diaconis, vel his qui in clero sunt, 

De usuris. 

. De Presbyteris Missas cantantibus et non communicantibus, 
. De his qui a Synodo vel a suo Episcopo damnati sunt. 
. De Suffraganeis Episcopis. 

. De Chorepiscopis. 

. De Episcopis vel quibuslibet ex clero. 

. De ordinationibus vel quibuslibet negotiis. 

. De cura Episcoporum. 

. De ignotis angelorum nominibus. 

19. De Episcopis ubi non oporteat eos constitui. 

20. De libris canonicis. 

24. De Presbyteris non absolute ordinandis. 

31. De fide S. Trinitatis preedicanda., 

35, De his qui excommunicato communicaverint. 

80. De pradicatione Episcoporum et Presbyterorum. 


et et et 
ANKE SCHONAOUP WW 


The collection of Ansegisus contains 162 ecclesiastical laws of 
Charlemagne, and 48 of Louis. They are, like those already 
noticed, on every subject of Church interest,—many of them 
taken from the older Church canons, others original enact- 
ments. : 

The objects, sanction, and authority of the kingly office is 
thus stated by the emperor Louis le Débonnaire. After saying 
that it ‘had pleased Divine providence to appoint him to take 
care of holy Church and this kingdom,’ and mentioning the 
great objects for which he was bound to labour,—‘ the defence 
‘and exaltation or honour of the holy Church of God, and of 
‘ His servants, and the preservation of peace and justice in the 
‘people at large,’ he goes on to describe his relation to the 
various orders of his kingdom :— 








Se 
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‘ But though the sum of this ministry appears to reside in our person, yet 
we know that by divine authority and human order it is so divided into parts, 
that each one of you in his place and order may be known to possess ~ of our 
ministry. Whence it appears that I am bound to be the admonisher of you 
all, and all you are bound to be our helpers. For neither are we ignorant 
of what is suitable for each one of you, in that portion committed to him. 
And therefore we cannot omit to admonish each one according to his 
order.’—Capit. Lud. Pii, a. 823, § 3. Coll. Anseg. 1. ii. c. 3. 


Accordingly, he proceeds to use this authority—the following 
are the headings of the succeeding chapters :— 


‘Of the sacred ministry of the Bishops, and of the admonition of our 
Lprd Emperor to the Bishops. 

‘ Of the admonition of our Lord Emperor to the Bishops, concerning the 
priests appertaining to their care; and concerning schools. 

‘Of the admonition to the Counts, for the utility of God’s holy Church. 

‘Of the admonition to the laity, for maintaining the honour of the 
Church. 

‘ Of the admonition to the Abbots and laymen, on behalf of monasteries, 
of royal bounty committed to them. 

‘ Of the admonition to Bishops, Abbots, and all the faithful, for their 
assistance to the Counts. 

‘Of the admonition to the Bishops, or even to all, touching concord 
between themselves, and with the rest of the faithful. 

‘Of the admonition to all in general, touching mutual peace and charity. 

‘ Of this, namely; that each Bishop or Count has part of the royal office 
(partem ministerii regalis habeat), and of their testimony of one another: 
(i.e. to know from the witness of the Bishops whether the Counts love and 


do justice, and from the witness of the Counts, whether the Bishops behave . 


and preach religiously.’) . 
What is expressed here in general terms, is, as we have said, 


exemplified in most minute and ample detail in the mass of 
heterogeneous acts which are collected together in the ‘ Capi- 
tularies of the Frank Kings.’ The king, by Divine Providence 
constituted, holding of God only, and entrusted in the largest 
terms with the charge of the Church, is the one source and 
fountain of law and justice to Church and State. As a Christian 
king, he acknowledges the ancient laws of the Church ; he takes 
counsel of his Bishops, and places them in honour before his 
Counts. But for everything he is finally responsible to God, and 
therefore everything belongs to his charge, and is to be ordered 
according to his discretion—all authority and power in Church 
and State is from him, is ‘ part of his ministry.’ 

We will add but one extract more. It is from a Synod under 
Carloman, 742, at which 8. Boniface was present. 


‘In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. I, Carloman, Duke and Prince 
of the Franks, in the year from the incarnation of Christ 742, the 11th day 
before the Calends of May, with the counsel of the servants of God and 
my nobles, have, for the fear of Christ, assembled the Bishops who are in 
my kingdom, witb the Priests, to a council and synod; that is, Boniface the 
Archbishop, and Burchard, and Regemfrid, and Wiztan, and Willibald, and 
Dadan, and Eddan, and the rest of the bishops, with their priests, that 
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they might give me counsel, how the law of God and ecclesiastical religion 
may be restored, which in the days of former princes has been overthrown, 
and how the Christian people may attain to the salvation of their souls, 
and may not perish by the deceit of false priests. And by the counsel of my 
Priests and nobles we have appointed Bishops to the cities, and have set over 
them (constituimus super eos, ) the Archbishop Boniface, who is the legate ( Missus ) 
of S. Peter. And we have ordered that a synod should be assembled 
every year, that in our presence the decrees of the canons and the rights of 
the Church may be restored, and Christian religion amended,’ &c.— 
Capitular. Karlom. a. 742. Bened. Levit. 1. v. c. 2. 


The following remarks of Guizot may show that our extracts 
give no unfair representation of the spirit of the Carlovingian 
policy and system. Our readers will not, we think, complain of 
us for declining to weaken the writer’s language by translation. 


‘ Puérile ou grave, monastique ou séculiére, toute cette réforme de 1'é- 
glise Gallo-franque s’accomplissait sous l'impulsion et avec le concours du 
pouvoir temporel. A vrai dire, de Pepin le Bref & Louis Je Débonnaire, 
c'est le pouvoir temporel, roi ou empereur, qui gouverne l’église, et fait 
tout ce que je viens de mettre sous vos yeux. Les preuves en sont 
évidentes. 

‘1°, Tous les canons, toutes les mesures relatives a l'église, a cette 
époque, sont publiés au nom du pouvoir temporel; c’est lui qui parle, qui 
ordonne, qui agit. I] suffit d’ouvrir les actes des conciles pour s’en 
convaincre, 

‘20. Ces actes, et beaucoup d’autres monuments, proclament méme 
formellement que c’est au pouvoir civil qu'il appartient d’ordonner de telles 
choses, et que l'église vit et agit sous son autorité. Les canons du Concile 
d’Arles, tenu sous Charlemagne en 813, se terminent ainsi :— 

‘ Nous avons britvement énuméré les choses qui nous semblent avoir besoin de 
réforme, et nous avons décidé que nous les présenterions au Seigneur Empereur, 
en inyoquant sa clémence, afin que, si quelque chose manque & ce travail, sa pru- 
dence y supplée; si quelque chose est autrement que ne veut Ja raison, son juge- 
ment le corrige ; si quelque chose est sagement ordonné, son appui, avec l'aide de 
la bonté divine, le fasse exécuter.’! 


‘On lit également dans le préface des actes du Concile de Mayence, tenu 
aussi en 813 :— 

‘Sur toutes ces choses, nous avons besoin de votre appui et de votre saine 
doctrine, afin qu’elle nous avertisse et nous instruisse avec bienveillance ; et si ce 
que nous avons rédigé ci-dessous, en quelques articles, vous en parait digne, que 
votre autorité le confirme; si quelque chose vous y semble a corriger, que votre 
grandeur impériale en ordonne la correction.’? 


‘Quels textes pourraient étre plus formels ? 

‘3°, Les Capitulaires de Charlemagne prouvent également & chaque pas 
que le gouvernement de |’église était une de ses principales affaires : 
quelques articles pris au hasard vous montreront avec quelle attention il 
s’en occupait :— 

‘ Nos missi doivent rechercher s'il s’éléve quelque plainte contre un évéque, un 
abbé, une abbesse, un comte, ou tout autre magistrat, quel qu'il soit, et nous en 
instruire.* 

‘ Quiils examinent si les évéques et les autres prétres vivent selon l’institution 





1 Cone. Labbe, t. vii. col. 1238. 
2 Ibid. col. 1241. 
3 3e Cap. a. 789, § 11; Bal. t. i. col. 244. 
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canonique, et s’ils connaissent et observent bien les canons ; si les abbés vivent 
selon la régle et canoniquement, et s’ils connaissent bien les canons; si dans les 
monastéres d’hommes, les moines vivent selon la régle; si, dans les monastéres de 
filles, elles vivent selon la régle, et quelle en est Ja cléture.! 

* Qu’ils examinent dans chaque cité les monastéres d’hommes et de filles; qu’ils 
voient comment les églises sont entretenues ou réparées, soit quand aux édifices, 
soit quand aux ornements ; qu’ils s’informent soigneusement des moeurs de chacun, 
et de ce qui a été fait quand & ce que nous avons ordonné sur les lectures, le chant, 
et tout ce qui concerne la discipline ecclésiastique.? 

‘Si quelqu’un des abbés, prétres, diacres, &c., n’obéit pas & son évéque, qu’ils 
aillent devant le métropolitain, et que celui-ci juge l’affaire avec ses suffragants. 
Et, s'il y a quelque chose que l’évéque métropolitain ne puisse réformer ou apaiser, 
que les accusateurs avec l’accusé viennent 4 nous, avec des lettres du métropolitain, 
pour que nous sachions la vérité de la chose.* 

* Que les évéques, les abbés, les comtes, et tous les puissants, s’ils ont entre eux 
quelque débat et ne se peuvent concilier, viennent en notre présence.’ * 

‘ C’est la a coup sfir, une intervention bien directe et active. Charle- 
magne ne gouvernait pas les affaires civiles de plus prés. 

4°, ‘ Il exergait d’ailleurs une influence trés-efficace, bien qu’indirecte ; 
il nommait les évéques. On lit, & la vérité, dans les Capitulaires, le réta- 
blissement de l'élection des évéques par le clergé et les peuple, selon ’usage 
primitif et le droit légal de l’église.... . Mais le fait continua d’étre 
peu en accord avec le droit: aprés comme avant ce Capitulaire, (1* Cap. 
a. 803, § 2, t. i. col. 379,) Charlemagne nomma presque toujours les évé- 
ques; et méme aprés sa mort, sous ses plus faibles successeurs, ]’inter- 
vention de la royauté en pareille matiére fut avouée par ses plus jaloux 
rivaux. En 853, le pape Léon IV. écrit 4 Lothaire, Empereur :— 


‘ Nous supplions votre mansuétude de donner cette église & gouverner & Colonne, 
humble diacre, afin qu’en ayant regu permission de vous, nous puissions, avec l'aide 
de Dieu, le consacrer évéque. Si vous ne voulez pas qu'il soit évéque dans la dite 
église, que votre Sérénité daigne lui conférer celle de Tusculum, veuve aussi de 
son pasteur,’ 

* * * # * % 

6°. ‘Ce n’était pas seulement de l’administration et de la discipline ecclé- 
siastique que s’occupait a cette époque le pouvoir temporel; il intervenait 
méme dans les matiéres de dogme, et celles-la aussi étaient gouvernées en 
sonnom, Trois questions de ce genre se sont élevées sous le régne de 
Charlemagne; je ne ferai que les indiquer. 1. La question du culte des 
images... . L’église Gallo-franque repoussa ce culte et tout ce qui parais- 
sait y tendre . ... La faveur qu’accordaient les papes a cette doctrine 
n’ébranla point les évéques francs, ni leur maitre, et, en 794, le Concile de 
Francfort le condamnha formellement. 2. L’hérésie des Adoptiens ... . 

ue Charlemagne fit condamner dans trois conciles successifs. 3. La ques- 
tion d’une addition au symbole sur la procession du Saint-Esprit. C’étaient 
la & coup sir des matiéres bien étrangéres au gouvernement extérieur de 
l’église, bien purement dogmatiques. Elles n’en furent pas moins réglées, 
sinon par le pouvoir civil lui-méme, du moins sous son autorité, et avec 
son intervention. 

‘On peut donc, sans traiter la question de droit, sans examiner s’il est 
bon ou mauvais qu'il en soit ainsi, affirmer en fait qu’d cette époque, 
directement ou indirectement, le pouvoir temporel gouvernait l’église. La 
situation de Charlemagne a cet égard était, 4 peu de chose prés, la méme 
que celle du roi d’Angleterre dans l’église Anglicane. En Angleterre, aussi, 
l'assemblée civile, ou parlement, et l’assemblée ecclésiastique, ou convocation, 





2 2¢ Cap. a. 802, § 2—5; t. i. col. 875. 
2 5° Cap. a. 806, § 4; t. i. col. 453. 
5 Cap. a. 794, § 4; t. i. col. 264. 4 3° Cap. a. 812, § 2. 
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ont été long-temps distinctes ; et ni l’un ni l’autre ne décidait rien, ne pou- 
vait rien, sans la sanction de la royauté. Qu’il s’agit d’un concile ou d’un 
champ de mai, ou d'un dogme ou d'un guerre & proclamer, Charlemagne y 
présidait également: ni dans l'un, ni dans l’autre cas, on ne songeait a se 
passer de lui.’? 

But he goes on to observe that the ‘ early Carlovingians, 
‘ while thus governing absolutely, conferred on the Church im- 
‘mense advantages, and laid the most solid foundations of its 
‘future power.’ He specifies, 1. The final establishment of the 
payment of tithes: 2. The extension by Charlemagne of the 
jurisdiction of the Clergy: 3. The increase of the power of the 
Clergy in civil matters, particularly in questions of marriages 
and wills: 4. The appropriation to each Church of a glebe, 
mansus ecclesiasticus. He continues—‘ Malgré sa servitude mo- 
‘ mentanée, l’église avait 14, 4 coup sir, de nombreux et féconds 
‘principes d’indépendance et de puissance. Ils ne tardérent 
‘ pas & se développer.’ 

Now this theory is the foundation of European royalty ; after 
all our revolutions we have not yet finally abandoned it. We 
are not speaking of the effect of it, which of course must vary 
according to the state of things in which it works, and with 
which it is linked. Doubtless, if Charlemagne or Louis speak 
to Bishops and upon spiritual matters, in terms as authoritative 
and peremptory as those of a Pope’s brief, we know that they 
are fully agreed with their Bishops, and are probably using the 
words which their Bishops have drawn up for them. Neverthe- 
less, with the terms and language of this supremacy, the Church 
is not offended. The supremacy thus claimed and used, is not 
looked on as a profanation; not even as a grievance. Not 
a protest, not a warning is heard; not an expostulation, not 
a suspicion, not a misgiving, even from Rome. It is accepted and 
embraced as perfectly natural and right. It breaks no canon, 
it trenches on no jurisdiction, it invalidates no power, it wounds 
no feeling. It appeared as legitimate a consequence of Charle- 
magne’s power, as the authority exercised by the Jewish kings 
did to the Jews, and does still to the reader of the Old Testa- 
ment. And yet the Church at this time, however different from 
that of later times, was very far from being insensible to its 
own claims and powers, or, as an impartial observer attests, to 
its duties.” 





1 Civilisation en France, Legon 26. 

2 V. Guizot, Hist. de la Civilis. en France, Legon 26. He notices especially 
the number of councils. ‘ Twenty councils only had been held in the seventh cen- 
ey and seven only in the first half of the eighth.’ From Pepin to the accession 
of Hugh Capet, (752—987,) in 235 years, 201 councils were held, of which 33 in 
the 46 years of Charlemagne, 29 in the 26 years of Louis le Debonnaire, and 69 in 
the 37 years of Charles le Chauve. 
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It does not, of course, the least follow, that because this 
supremacy suited the days when it arose, it should be satisfactory 
now, or under Henry VIII. When it led to bad consequences, 
the Church opposed it; if she could not get rid of it, she 
checked and balanced it; as she ought to do, when necessary, 
and may do still. But as a fact in her history, it cannot be 
overlooked. She was not forced or surprised into it ; she did not 
view it as a tyranny submitted to under protest. It grew up 
while she was on the best terms with the powers of this world, 
when she was their instructress and guide, under her auspices 
and sanction, in the councils of her bishops, whose knowledge 
and learning determined its form, whose literary superiority 
furnished its language, who were its spokesmen, scribes, law- 
makers, codifiers, interpreters, ministers, judges. They certainly 
cannot be accused of being insensible to the prerogatives of the 
spiritual order; yet they fell into the system of Charlemagne or 
of Justinian, naturally and as a matter of course, without mis- 
giving or reluctance. Doubtless, it was natural for the Church 
to be liberal and unsuspicious to her friends: and she is not 
bound to continue to a hostile or indifferent government, powers 
of interference which were judged safe in the hands of a reli- 
gious king. But the supremacy of the Carlovingian and 
Eastern emperors shows that the Church was willing to go very _ 
far in consolidating the ecclesiastical and civil powers, in order 
to secure real efficiency and strength. It shows that at that 
period she was not very nice in settling accurately their relations 
and subordination ; that she trusted to their broad and essential 
distinctions, for preventing any fatal confusion of authority or 
function; that in her view then, her intrinsic powers were not 
brought into abeyance or suspension, much less extinguished, by 
being associated with those of a temporal crown. And further, 
she is committed, not to the permanence, but to the lawfulness 
in itself of such an arrangement ; for she fully acquiesced in it 
under Justinian ; and in the case of Charlemagne, it was of 
her own authorship. The material force was the king’s ; but to 
her he owed the idea, which gave it the character of a legitimate 
authority and a reasonable power; it was her learning and 
cultivation which supplied its maxims, and devised its formule. 
She grew and strengthened by it; and the theory, which she 
had developed and fostered, gained force and currency among 
the nations which looked up to her, as much in consequence of 
her authority, as from the interest and influence of kings and 
emperors, who found ¢heir account also in it. This must not be 
forgotten. With such a precedent, it would be at least un- 
persuasive for her to argue in defence of her independence or 
freedom, on the broad ground of the unlawfulness of such a 
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supremacy, as she herself shaped out for Charlemagne. If she 
is wise, she will fight her battle on the more troublesome, but 
more real question, of special circumstances. And in judging of 
the acts of the later Church, it must be remembered, not 
merely that precedents are of force in argument, but that the 
policy of one age really abridges the liberty of action of another ; 
and that the later Church found itself shackled and embarrassed 
by an idea and tradition left behind by the earlier Church, 
which the earlier Church had not merely submitted to, but 
originated, when perfectly free to choose, holding the highest 
position of command, and fully impressed with the sacredness 
and divine origin of her own mission and powers. 

To come to England. The visitatorial power of the Crown, of 
which Henry VIII. made such violent and bad use, is yet, in 
itself, one of the very earliest facts which meet us in English 
history. It was not his invention, nor the invention of his 
counsellors and bishops ; the idea of it was familiar both to the 
jurisprudence and to the common opinion of England. It had 
come into Anglo-Saxon England as a matter of course, with the 
beginnings of royalty and the Church, as inherent in the first 
and obvious idea of a religious king, the idea suggested by the 
examples of the Old Testament, realized in the instance of 
Charlemagne, and by his legislation and his renown stamped on 
the mind of Christian Europe. This power had been used 
broadly and unsuspiciously, with the full concurrence and co- 
operation of the Clergy, used legislatively, administratively, 
judicially, within no definite limits, yet without being supposed 
to usurp, invalidate, or supersede the joint and parallel action of 
the Church. In the more energetic times, indeed, which followed 
the Saxon kingdom, it was no longer the undisputed prerogative 
which had dealt, in its rude and simple fashion, with a rude and 
simple time. Kings found new secrets in it; the Church had 
to be jealously on its guard against its early ally. But though, 
as all know, fierce contests followed, and as circumstances or 
individual character varied, limitations were fixed by compro- 
mise, carried forward by victory, pushed back by defeat, silently 
altered by custom, the idea of monarchy derived from the Saxon 
times continued from William the Conqueror to Henry VIII, 
as it continues to this day, the invariable tradition of England, 
respected and acknowledged, however interpreted by the 
— as it was acknowledged, and also interpreted, by the 
aw. 

How completely this Anglo-Saxon notion of the royal power 
coincided with that which is shown in the legislation of Justi- 
nian and Charlemagne, may be seen in the following passages 
from the collections of Anglo-Saxon laws. The royal power is thus 
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stated, vaguely enough, vet broadly, in the ‘ Laws of Edward 
the Confessor : 7— 


* De multiplict Potestate Regia. 


‘ But the king, who is the Vicar of the most high King, (Vicarius summi 
Regis,) is set for this, that he may rule and defend from wrong-doers the 
kingdom and the people of the Lord, and above all, holy Church; (ué 
regnum et populum Domini, et super omnia, sanctam Ecclesiam, regat et defendat 
ab injuriosis ;) but that the wicked he may overthrow and root out. Other- 
wise he loses the name of king, as Pope John witnesses, to whom Pepin 
and Charles his son, when not yet kings but princes, under the foolish king 
of the Franks, wrote, asking, ‘“‘ Whether the kings of the Franks ought to 
continue thus content with the bare name of king?” By whom it was 
answered, “ That it is fitting that they be called kings, who watchfully 
defend and rule the Church of God and His people, following the royal 
Psalmist, who says, ‘He who doeth pride shall not dwell in the midst of 
my house,’” &c.’—Thorpe, vol. i. p. 449, 

The state of things shown in these laws is that of a union of 
powers for practical effects. The directive and coercive powers 
of the whole body are joined and centralised, that they may 
speak and act with force. The king is the overseer, the chief 
minister, and the spokesman of the body; he orders justice to 
be done, whether in Church or State, and sees that it is done. 
But he is not the only power. His bishops and his thanes have 
their own functions and powers; and both have their part in his 
councils. Thus Wihtred, with the Archbishop and other great 
men of Kent, issues a variety of injunctions, partly civil, partly 
ecclesiastical, and threatening ecclesiastical as well as civil 
punishments—injunctions of so mixed a character, that they 
are placed both among the laws of England and the collections 
of English canons.' They command excommunication of evil 
livers, suspension of priests for ecclesiastical offences till the 
judgment of the Bishop, forbid Sunday labour, enjoin fasting. 
The same miscellaneous character belongs to the laws in 
general. In one collection of ordinances, we have an order, ‘ that 
fifty psalms shall be sung every Friday, at every monastery, for 
the king, and all who will what he wills, interposed between a 
law about tracking cattle, and another about compensation for 
theft. (Thorpe, i. 222, 223.) 

The collection of the laws of King Edmund begins thus :— 

‘ King Edmund assembled a great synod at London, during the holy 
Easter tide, as well of ecclesiastical as of secular degree. There was Oda 
Archbishop, and Wulfstan Archbishop, and many other Bishops, meditating 


_— the condition of their souls, and of those who were subject to 
them.’ 


Then follow the laws, in two divisions, one ecclesiastical, the 
other secular. The same authority enacts both.’ 





' Thorpe, i. 36. Bruns, Canones, &c. Concilium Berghamstedense, ii. 311. 
2 Thorpe, i. 340, 341. 
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The laws of Ethelred are numerous and varied, and extending 
to ecclesiastical as well as civil matters. ‘ A Christian king,’ he 
says, ‘is accounted Christ’s Vicegerent among Christian people, 
and it is his duty to avenge offence to Christ very severely.’ 
Again, the religious character of his legislation is expressed in 
the following :— 


‘ It is very justly incumbent on Christian men that they very diligently 
avenge any offence against God. And wise were those secular “ witan,” 
who to the Divine laws of right added secular laws for the people’s govern- 
ment; and directed the “ bot’’ (‘‘amends’’) to Christ rot the king, that 
many should thus of necessity be compelled to right. 

‘ But in those assemblies, though deliberately held in places of note, after 
Edgar's lifetime, the laws of Christ waned, and the king’s laws were impaired. 

‘And then was separated what was before in common to Christ and the 
king in secular government; and it has ever been the worse before God 
and the world; let it now come to an amendment, if God will it.’— 
Thorpe, i. 348, 349. 

Again :— 

‘And he who holds an outlaw of God in his power over the term that 
the king may have appointed, he acts at peril of himself and all his pro- 
perty, against Christ’s vicegerent, who preserves and sways over Christi- 


anity and kingdom [‘ Cristendom § Cynedom’} as long as God grants it.’ 
—Thorpe, i. 350, 351. 


The guardianship of religion, and the rights which this gave 
him, in conjunction with his ‘ witan,’ to watch over and take 
cognisance of ecclesiastical discipline, are expressed in the 
following :— 

‘ This is the ordinance which the King of the English, and both the eccle- 


siastical and lay counsellors, have chosen and advised. 
‘1. This then is first: that we all love and worship one God, and 


zealously hold one Christianity .... and this we all have, both with word 
and promise, confirmed, that, under one Kingship we will observe one 
Christianity. .... 


‘4, And the ordinance of our Lord and his “ witan”’ is, that men of every 
order readily submit, before God and before the world, each to that law 
which is appropriate to him; and above all, let all the servants of God, 
bishops and abbots, monks and mynchens, priests and nuns, submit to the 
law and live according to their rule, and fervently intercede for all Christian 

eople. 
uf 5. And the ordinance of our Lord and of his “ witan” is, that every monk 
who is out of minster, and heeds no rule, do as it behoves him; let him 
willingly retire into a minster, with all humility, and abstain from misdeeds, 
and make amends (“ bet”) very strictly for that which he may have broken ; 
let him be mindful of the word and promise which he gave to God. 

‘6. And let the monk who has no minster come to the bishop of the 
diocese, and engage himself to God and to men, that he therefore will 
specially observe three things; that is, his chastity, and monastic habit, 
and to serve his Lord, as well as he best can; and if he perform that, then 
he is worthy of being the better respected, let him dwell where he may. 

‘7, And let canons, where their benefice is, so that they may have a 
refectory and a dormitory, keep their minster rightly and with purity, as 
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their rule may teach; or it is right that he forfeit the benefice who will 
not do so. 

‘8. And we pray and instruct all mass-priests, that they secure them~ 
selves against the wrath of God. 

And let him that will preserve his chastity, have God’s mercy... 
and he who will not do that which is befitting his order, let his honour 
wane before God and before the world. 

‘ If a monk or a mass-priest become altogether an apostate, let him be 
for ever excommunicated, unless he the more readily submit to his duty.’— 
Thorpe, Laws of King Ethelred, i. 304—307, 348, 349. 


The same laws regulate ecclesiastical payments, and the 
observance of festivals and fasts :— 

‘13. Let Sunday's festival be rightly kept, as is thereto becoming. 

‘14, And let all S. Mary’s feast-tides be strictly honoured; first with 
fasting, and afterwards with feasting. And at the celebration of every 
Apostle, let there be fasting and feasting; except that on the festival of 
SS. Philip and James, we enjoin no fast on account of the Easter festival. 

‘16. And the “ witan” have chosen, that S. Edward’s mass-day shall be 
celebrated all over England on xv. Kal. April. 

‘17. And to fast every Friday, unless it be a festival. 

‘18. And ordeals and oaths are forbidden on festival days, and on the 
regular Ember-days, and from Adventum Domini till the octaves of the 
Epiphany; and from Septuagesima till xv. days after Easter.’—Thorpe, 
i. 306—309. 


And so with the laws of King Canute." He makes laws for 
the general direction of his subjects both in Church and State, 
‘with the counsel of his witan, and to the praise of God, and 
the honour and behoof of himself.” And he goes even to 
matters of private conscience. He speaks by his own authority, 
though with the concurrence of his ecclesiastical as well as 
temporal counsellors. He prescribes duties, in their own sphere, 
to his Bishops. He regulates ecclesiastical ordinances, such as 
fasts and holidays. He enjoins Christian worship; he pre- 
scribes the form of trial and purgation of ecclesiastics, regular 
and secular, and orders great offenders to be excommunicated ; 
he orders Churchmen to live each according to his proper rule : 
‘We will that men of every order readily submit, each to that 
‘ law which is becoming to him ; and above all, let the servants 
‘ of God, bishops and abbots, monks and mynchens, canons and 
‘nuns, submit to law, and live according to rule, and by day 
‘and night, oft and frequently, call to Christ, and fervently 
‘ intercede for all Christian people.’ He speaks as one bound 
to preserve the faith, and to make his people obedient to the 
law of the Church; he bids them go to Confession, communi- 
cate at least thrice a-year, study and hold fast Christian doc- 
trine, learn at least to say the Lord’s Prayer and Creed, and 
keep from evil works. The vagueness which pervades all the 





1 Thorpe, Laws of King Cnut ; Ecclesiastical, (i. 858—875 ;) Secular, (i. 376 
—425.) 
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Anglo-Saxon laws, (except in the matter of fines,) and the 
mixture of moral exhortation with legal command, give the 
Anglo-Saxon royalty a sort of domestic character, at least in 
outward appearance. But the claim to interfere in all matters 
relating to Christianity, and*to correct all abuses, is not less 
clear. And in England, as abroad, it went side by side with 
a strong spirit of ecclesiastical independence. 

The history of the English Church from the Conquest to the 
Reformation, would illustrate this with as much force as its history 
afterwards. It would show how difficult it was for the Church, 
even after such contests as those of Anselm and Becket, we say not 
to shake off, for that was never done, but to restrain, the supremacy 
traditionally belonging to the English Crown, and practically 
exercised by powerful kings. The sort of supremacy claimed 
by William the Conqueror, and in his case not disputed, in the 
face of the great contest which Gregory VII. was carrying on 
upon the Continent, is, considering the period, one of the most 
startling instances of royal prerogative. And though this was 
checked in his successors, by what we must consider the saintly 
heroism of two individual Archbishops, unaided and almost 
alone in their struggle, the principles for which both had suf- 
fered, and one had died,—principles, then the plain admitted 
foundations of ecclesiastical law, and deemed essential to the 
welfare of the Church,—were in every reign, sometimes more, 
and sometimes less, contradicted, ignored, put aside, overruled 
by the King’s authority. The Pope was then the acknowledged 
chief depositary of Church jurisdiction, the organ of Church 
authority, and representative of the public rights of the Church 
—whether rightly or wrongly makes no difference ; but being so 
accounted, both by Church and King, his action was continually 
and arbitrarily limited or overridden ; or he was forced to con- 
descend to compromise matters of the highest importance to 
the influence and interests of the Church. The idea of a 
supreme visitatorial power, a power of determining finally, on 
his own responsibility and at his discretion, the ecclesiastical 
relations of his subjects, was never parted with by the King, 
was often acted on, and but seldom and faintly protested against 
by the body of the national Clergy. The Church was even 
reminded that it was of the King’s grace and goodness that she 
held her liberties, and was allowed to use those powers which 
she could not but consider her inalienable right.1 

To take one instance. It is difficult to imagine, in a polity 
like that of the Church before the Reformation, a clearer and 
more intelligible right, than that of free intercourse between the 
Head of the Church and its members. Where the Pope was 





me a instance, the Articuli Cleri, 13816. Collier, iii, 42—46 ; cf. pp. 100—103. 
(8v0. 
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viewed as by Divine right the Chief Shepherd of the Universal 
Church, its governor, watchman and refuge, and the living and 
final interpreter of its law, it seems in theory a tyranny the 
most intolerable, to fetter or impede, by human regulations and 
for political objects, the appeal to such a judge, or the commu- 
nication of his decisions or his counsels. Yet the right to 
control this intercourse was systematically claimed by the 
English kings; and when claimed by a strong king, submitted 
to. William the Conqueror assumed it without scruple. In 
later times, it became the subject of a chain of statutes of 
famous import and name, the statutes of Provisors and Preemu- 
nire. And these statutes, sometimes with a faint saving clause 
on the Pope’s behalf, were not thought anything strange by 
the English Bishops. We will quote the account of the statute 
of Premunire of 16 Rich. II.— 


‘“ To our dread sovereign lord the king in this present parliament, his 
humble chaplain, William, archbishop of Canterbury, gives in his answer to 
the petition brought into the parliament by the commons of the realm, in 
which petition are contained certain articles, 

‘« That is to say, first. Whereas our sovereign lord the king and all his 
liege subjects ought of right to be, and had been always accustomed to sue 
in the king’s court, to recover their presentations to churches, to maintain 
their titles to prebendaries and other benefices of holy Church, to which 
they have a right to present. The cognizance of which plea belongs solely to 
the court of our sovereign lord the king by virtue of his ancient prerogative, . 
maintained and practised in the reigns of all his predecessors, kings of 
England. And when judgment is given in his highness’s said court upon 
any such plea, the archbishops, bishops, and other spiritual persons, who 
have the right of giving institution to such benefices within their juris- 
diction, are bound to execute such judgments, and used always to make 
execution of them at the king’s command, (since no lay person can make 
any such execution,) and are also bound to make execution of many other 
commands of our lord the king: of which right, the crown of England has 
been all along peaceably possessed : but now of late, divers processes have 
been made by the holy father the pope, and excommunications published 
against several English bishops for making such executions, and acting in 
pursuance to the king’s commands in the cases above-mentioned, and that 
such censures of his holiness are inflicted in open disherison of the crown 
and subversive of the prerogative royal, of the king’s laws, and his whole 
realm, unless prevented by proper remedies.”’ 

‘ To this article the archbishop promising his protestation, “ that it was 
none of his intention to affirm our holy father the pope has no authority to 
excommunicate a bishop, pursuant to the laws of holy Church, declares 
and answers, that if any executions of processes are made or shall be 
made by any person; if any censures of excommunication shall be pub- 
lished, and served upon any English bishops, or any other of the king’s 
subjects, for their having made execution of any such commands, he main- 
tains such censures to be prejudicial to the king’s prerogative, as it is set 
forth in the commons’ petition : and that so far forth he is resolved to stand 
with our lord the king, and support his crown in the matters above-men- 
tioned, to his power. 

*« And likewise, whereas it is said in the petition, that complaint has 
been made that the said holy father the pope had designed to translate 
some English prelates to sees out of the realm, and some from one bishopric 
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to another, without the knowledge and consent of our lord the king, 
and without the assent of the prelates so translated, (prelates who are 
very serviceable and necessary to our lord the king, and his whole realm, ) 
which translations, if they should be suffered, the statutes of the realm 
would be defeated, and made in a great measure insignificant, and the said 
lieges of his highness’s council would be removed out of his kingdom with- 
out their assent and against their inclination, and the treasure of the said 
yealm would be exported: by which means, the country would become 
destitute both of wealth and council, to the utter destruction of the said 
realm: and thus, the crown of England, which has always been so free and inde- 
pendent, as not to have any earthly sovereign, but to be immediately subject to God 
in all things touching the prerogatives and royalty of the said crown, should be 
made subject to the pope, and the laws and statutes of the realm defeated and set 
aside by him at pleasure, to the utter destruction of the sovereignty of our lord 
the king, his crown and royalty, and his whole kingdom, which God forbid. 

‘« The said archbishop, first protesting that it is not his intention to 
affirm that our holy father aforesaid cannot make translations of prelates 
according to the laws of holy Church, answers and declares, that if any 
English prelates, who by their capacity and qualifications were very ser- 
viceable and necessary to our lord the king and his realm, if any such 
prelates were translated to any sees in foreign dominions or the sage lieges 
of his council were forced out of the kingdom against their will, and that, 
by this means, the wealth and treasure of the kingdom should be exported; 
in this case, the archbishop declares that such translations would be preju- 
dicial to the king and his crown: for which reason, if anything of this 
should happen, he resolves to adhere loyally to the king, and endeavour, as 
he is bound by his allegiance, to support his highness in this and all other 
instances, in which the rights of his crown are concerned ; and lastly, he 
prayed the king this schedule might be made a record, and entered upon 
the parliament-roll: which the king granted.” .... 

‘We may observe farther, that this schedule of the archbishop’s seems 
to have led the way to the statute of ‘ preemunire,’ passed in this parlia- 
ment: for the preamble and introductive part of the act is but a copy, as 
it were, of this declaration. The bill, it is true, was brought in by the 
commons by way of petition, who prayed the king to examine the opinions 
of the lords spiritual and temporal upon the contents. The question being 
put, the lords temporal promised to stand by the king against the pope’s 
encroachments : neither were the engagements of the lords spiritual less 
loyal and satisfactory ; for they concurred in all points with the common 
petition, and renounced the pope in all his attempts upon the crown.'— 
Collier, vol. iii. pp. 208—210. 


And now let us hear how these statutes, acquiesced in so 
easily by English Bishops, were viewed by the Pope. Martin V. 
thus characterises one of the statutes of Premunire, in a strong 
letter of rebuke to Archbishop Chicheley. 


‘ “ Now, what abominable violence has been let loose upon your pro- 
vince, I leave it to yourself to consider. Pray peruse that ‘royal law,’ if there 
is any thing that is either ‘law’ or ‘royal’ belongs to it: for how can that 
be called a statute which repeals the laws of God and the Church? How 
ean it deserve the name of ‘royal’ when it destroys the ancient usages 
of the kingdom? when it is so counter to that sentence in Holy Scripture, 
‘The king’s honour loveth judgment?’ I desire therefore to know, reve- 
rend brother, whether you, who are a Catholic bishop, can think it reason- 
able such an act as this should be in force in a Christian country? 

‘“ For, in the first place, under colour of this execrable statute, the king 
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of England reaches into the spiritual jurisdiction, and governs as fully in 
ecclesiastical matters as if our Saviour had constituted him His vicar. He 
makes laws for the Church, and order of the clergy ; draws the cognizance 
of ecclesiastical causes to his temporal courts; and, in short, makes so 
many provisions about clerks, benefices, and the concerns of the hierarchy, 
as if the keys of the kingdom of heaven were put into his hands, and the 
superintendency of these affairs had been entrusted with his highness and 
not with S. Peter. 

‘« Besides this hideous encroachment, he has enacted several terrible 
penalties against the clergy. So unaccountable a rigour this, that the 
English constitution does not treat Jews nor Turks with this severe usage. 
People of all persuasions and countries have the liberty of coming into 
England: and only those who have cures bestowed upon them by the 
supreme bishop, by the vicar of Christ Jesus,—only those, I say,—are 
banished, seized, imprisoned, and stripped of their fortunes, And if any 
proctors, notaries, or others, charged with the execution of the mandates 
and censures of the apostolic see,—if any of these happen to set foot upon 
English ground, and proceed in the business of their commission, they are 
treated like enemies, thrown out of the king’s protection, and exposed to 
extremities of hardship. 

‘Can that be styled a Catholic kingdom where such profane laws are 
made and practised, where application to the vicar of Christ is prohibited, 
where the successor of S. Peter is not allowed to execute our Saviour’s 
commission? Christ said to Peter, and, in him, to his successors, ‘ Feed 
my sheep;’ but this statute will not suffer him to feed them, but transfers 
this office to the king, and pretends to give him apostolical authority in 
several cases. Christ built his Church upon S. Peter; but this act of 
parliament hinders the effect of this disposition: for it will not allow 
S. Peter's see to proceed in the functions of government, nor make pro- 
visions suitable to the necessities of the Church. Our Saviour has ordered, 
that whatever bis high priest ‘ shall bind or loose upon earth, shall be bound 
or loosed in heaven;’ but this statute ventures to overrule the divine 
pleasure : for if the immediate representative of our Saviour thinks fit to 
delegate any priest to execute the power of ‘the keys’ against the in- 
tendment of the statute, this act not only refuses to admit them, but forces 
them out of the kingdom, seizes their effects, and makes them liable to 
farther penalties: and, if any discipline and apostolic censure appears 
against this usage, it is punished as a capital offence.” "—Collier, vol. iii. 
pp. 341, 342. 

He goes on to require the Archbishop, under pain of excom- 
munication, to use all his efforts to get it repealed; and makes 
excommunication the penalty of obedience to it. He proceeds 
to steps of greater vigour; he makes void the statutes of Pro- 
visors, and of Praemunire, of Edward III. and Richard II., and 
excommunicates all who obey them; he orders his monitory 
letter to be published to the whole nation ; he writes to the King, 
to the Duke of Bedford, to the Parliament, telling them ‘ that 
‘ they cannot be saved without giving their votes to repeal this 
‘ statute.’ Yet the Archbishop ignores the Pope’s censure, and 
excuses himself to the Pope, ‘that he could not be farther in- 
‘formed’ on the censure, ‘because he was commanded by the 
‘ king to bring those instruments with the seals whole, and lodge 
‘ them in the paper office till the Parliament sate ;’ and the Par- 
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liament, after hearing the Pope’s letter, and an exhortation of 
the Archbishop to attend to it, simply does nothing, and leaves 
the statute as it stands. 

We cannot then, in spite of the abuses of Henry VIII., deny 
that the Church had, long before his time, admitted the King’s 
visitatorial power. Henry may have used it to her hurt, others 
for her benefit. He may have asserted it in extreme cases, and 
worded his claim in the most extravagant terms—terms which 
his successors shrunk from and gave up. But, unless terms and 
phrases are all that is to guide us in judging of a case, he can 
only be said to have misused a power, which the Church had 
allowed, when used in her favour. The principle which was 
finally laid down and agreed to by the English Church and the 
Crown in the 37th Article, cannot be said to be a new or unknown 
or peculiarly English principle. The principle of visitatorial 
power in the Crown, of keeping all things in their place, and all 
persons to their duty, of seeing to the due execution of all law, 
—with all that such a principle involves of final responsibility, 
and final discretion, governs, as we have seen, some of the most 
important and largest developments of Church influence. It 
governs the earliest specimens and the most august models of 
European legislation—that of the Christian Roman empire, and 
that of the Christian Frank empire. It is equally shown in the 
homely and common sense arrangements of the Anglo-Saxons ; 
and it is not more distinctly asserted in the uncontradicted and 
tranquil prerogative of Justinian or Edward the Confessor, 
than in the contested and balanced royalty of Henry II. or 
Richard II. Even in the presence of an antagonist power to 
which, in the imposing form which it at last assumed, Justinian 
was a stranger, the royal authority maintained its claims obsti- 
nately and tenaciously. 

The words of the 37th Article are almost the very words of 
Edward the Confessor’s law, based on a pope’s rescript. But 
Justinian and Charlemagne went beyond what would be a fair 
though large interpretation of those somewhat vague terms. 
We do not see how it can fairly be denied that they were 
‘ Supreme Heads in Earth’ of the Church within their realms, 
in whatever sense the title was claimed by Henry VIII. Not 
to speak of two very important points, which rested with them, 
whenever they pleased to interpose,—the appointment of Bishops 
and the calling of Synods,—the eastern and the Carlovingian 
Emperors interfered, without scruple and without remonstrance, 
in any ecclesiastical matter which they judged to require either 
their sanction or their correction. ‘ For the increase of virtue in 
‘ Christ’s religion within their realms, and to repress and extir- 
‘ pate all errors, heresies, and other enormities and abuses here- 
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‘tofore used in the same,’ they of their own authority decreed 
the acceptance of the faith, interfered with and confirmed coun- 
cils, repressed errors, condemned heresies, ordered the degra- 
dation or excommunication of heretics. Henry VIII. claimed 
‘ full power and authority from time to time to visit, repress, 
‘ redress, reform, order, correct, restrain, and amend all such 
‘ errors, heresies, abuses, offences, contempts, and enormities, 
‘ whatsoever they may be, which by any manner spiritual 
‘ authority or jurisdiction ought or may lawfully be reformed, 
‘ repressed, ordered, redressed, corrected, restrained, or amended, 
‘most to the pleasure of Almighty God, the increase of virtue 
‘in Christ’s religion, and for the conservation of the peace, 
‘ unity, and tranquillity of the realm.’ The early emperors, as 
we have seen, took on them to sanction and give authority to 
Church canons, not merely in the State, but in the Church; 
they watched over the due observance of these canons; they 
issued injunctions of their own, having in view the same objects 
as the canons, but framed by themselves and resting on their 
authority, to regulate the mode of election of Bishops, their 
qualifications, duties, liabilities, manner of life; the forms of 
ecclesiastical proceedings ; the interior economy of the monastic 
system : they addressed these injunctions to Patriarchs, Metro- 
politans, and Bishops ; they threatened them with ecclesiastical 
penalties for negligence or disobedience ; they empowered civil 
commissioners to visit for the maintenance of ecclesiastical 
discipline, to restore its decay, ‘ redress’ its ‘ abuses,’ and 
‘ correct ’ its ‘ enormities.’ Surely, between the claim of Henry 
VIII. and that of sovereigns who professed to judge between 
what was right and what was wrong in doctrine, and to see that 
right doctrine was alone taught—whose ordinances embraced in- 
differently both purely ecclesiastical and civil matters, who directed 
spiritual punishments, who enforced ecclesiastical discipline by 
civil officers, who asserted the right to stop the ordinary course 
of ecclesiastical proceedings, for reasons of which they were 
judges—it is not very easy, in principle, to draw a line. 

The real difference is in the understanding on which such 
interference was accepted. It was accepted when the sovereign 
was not only on good terms with the Church, but sympathised 
heartily with her faith, her system, her discipline, and her ob- 
jects. Neither party stood on forms or etiquette; they trusted 
and understood one another. The Clergy knew that their spiritual 
powers were as fully believed in and recognised by the King as by 
themselves; they had no need to seek even the disclaimers asked 
for and given in more suspicious days; and at a time when, if 
ever, they were alive to the greatness, incommunicable by human 
power, of their function, they freely admitted the association of 
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that power with their own, even in their own peculiar pro-~ 
vince. 

Things had altered greatly at the time of the Reformation. 
But, as has been often said, the idea of a Christian and respon- 
sible king, embarked in the cause of the Church, and identified 
with her interests, still existed even under Henry VIII.—to 
revive with greater force at subsequent periods. And further, 
it is plain that the idea of the essential distinctness of the 
spiritualty, drawing its peculiar power from more than earthly 
sources, was still a clear and strong one; and as plain, that the 
spiritualty was a real and acknowledged complement and co- 
efficient of the Crown, in the government of the Church. 
Whether synods were in theory said to be dependent on the 
Crown, as a matter of fact they sate; whether articles and for- 
mularies required the consent of the Crown, the Clergy made 
them. The proof of this depends, not on the formal disclaimers 
of spiritual functions contained in injunctions and articles, but 
in the records of the time, and the books it has left behind it.! 
But what is the case now ? 

We have not disguised or understated the strength of the 
case for the Supremacy. We have not, as we are aware, even 
stated its full strength. We have left out, for instance, the 
whole history of the French Church, from the time of the great 
Western schism to Napoleon: a history whose characteristic 
features the modern French Church, so differently situated, 
seems disposed partly to lament, partly to extenuate, on special 
grounds and fine distinctions; but which exhibits as a fact, 
a practical and energetic supremacy on the part of the Crown, 
resisted by the Pope as irreconcilable with Catholic truth 
and law, yet accepted and defended in principle, and sub- 
mitted to in practice, by the great body of the French Church, 
when it was the most illustrious branch of Christendom. We 
do not disguise, we say, the amount of precedent which may 
be alleged for the supremacy, whatever be the true way of 
dealing with precedents, as bearing on right in ecclesiastical 
polity. On the contrary, we wish it to be distinctly ascertained 
and understood how the facts stand, that time and other precious 





1 The distinction of the 37th Article was used in the discussions in France, 
during the great schism, on the king’s right to withdraw his kingdom from the 
Pope's obedience while the schism lasted. In the council held at Paris, in 1406, 
Pierre Plaoul, speaking in the name of the University of Paris, says: ‘Je ne dis 
pas que la puissance temporelle administre les sacremens, ni qu'elle s’entremette 
de conférer les ordres. ais quand elle voit tel schisme, de quoy il luy con- 
viendra un fois rendre compte, pourquoy ne se conseilleroit-elle pour savoir quel 
reméde est convenable? C’est trés grand mérite et vertu au prince temporel, 
quand il fait ce que doit faire le prince espirituel; et fait trés grand plaisir a la 
puissance espirituelle, posé qu'il déplaise & celuy qui préside en telle puissance.-— 
Crevier, Hist. de ! Univ. de Paris, iii. 350. 
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things may not be thrown away in maintaining untenable 
ground. But we say this,—that the facts which prove the 
supremacy, prove also, and with exactly the same force, that it 
existed on an understanding ; and that understanding was one 
which not only recognised the independent existence of the 
Church, of her powers, and laws, but recognised them as the 
rule, and as the first and highest care, of civil government. 

But now this understanding no longer exists. The conditions 
on which the Church accepted, and, it may be, courted the 
supremacy, are evidently changed. We are not speaking of 
rights of control generally, which the nation and its Parliament 
may claim over the Church, as over other bodies, as the corre- 
lative to advantages conceded. We are speaking of the eccle- 
siastical supremacy of the Crown. 

Legally, the position of the Crown in the civil government is 
not much changed from the days of Edward the Confessor ; 
politically and constitutionally, it is altogether changed. As 
a power, it is a ministry or a government, constitutionally limited 
by and dependent on Parliament ; as a person, the Crown stands 
at the head of a nation, like all other free nations broken up into 
recognised and tolerated parties—and is bound to neutrality. 
Such is the position of the Crown in temporal matters, though 
acts of Parliament as well as articles of religion, attribute to it. 
the supreme government of its imperial realm, in temporal 
matters as well as in spiritual, and in terms as absolute and unre- 
stricted in one province as in the other. But in temporal matters 
this position, fixed by many conflicts and compromises, and 
ascertained by usage, is unambiguous and understood by all— 
the Crown is still a power, but it acts only concurrently with 
other powers, who are interested in the same great objects with 
itself,—whose rights to influence government have been proved 
and established, and whose sense is Clearly and constitutionally 
ascertainable. But as to ecclesiastical matters, the minds even 
of keen statesmen are, or seem to be, under a singular confusion. 
They cling, with inconsistent tenacity, to a notion of eccle- 
siastical supremacy entirely different from that which they 
entertain of temporal; and are taken aback at the idea of limi- 
tations on the one, which they have all their lives assumed as 
first principles in the case of the other. 

It is natural that the nation should have outstripped the 
Church—that the Crown should still, at this day, be holding 
towards the Church the same sort of position which it held 
towards the nation under James I.—acting concurrently with 
free legislation in one case, without it in the other. But though 
natural that this should have happened, it is not reasonable that 
it should continue ; not more reasonable in one case than in the 
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other, on grounds common to both cases ; still more unreasonable 
under the special circumstances of the Church. 

Whether the Crown be regarded personally or constitutionally, 
the grievance of the Church, arising out of the anomalies of the 
present received view of the royal prerogative, is the same. 
Personally, the Crown is the defender of the faith, and protector 
of the Church; personally it is supposed to be, as it was in 
other times, in intimate relation and in full sympathy with the 
Church ; but things are altered from the original understanding, 
if, what the Church asks, the Crown cannot grant, except its 
ministers advise it. But if the Supremacy is no longer to be 
viewed in this personal light, then there is no reason why it 
should not be subject to the same constitutional system which it 
acknowledges in civil government. The Church is, of itself, a 
substantive and organized body, and has hitherto been always 
supposed to be so—supposed not only in the theories of divines, 
but by the law of England. But if, when a question of doctrine 
deeply interesting to the Church is decided in such a way as to 
change her position as to that doctrine, she have no oppor- 
tunity—the opportunity be denied her—of expressing her sense 
on this change in her position, this is not acknowledging her 
substantive existence and laws; it is a valid and just proceeding 
only on the assumption that she has been transformed, or has 
melted away, from a Church, which she once was, into a phase, 
a peculiar aspect or side, of the nation of England, for which the 
Parliament and Courts of England are the only rightful autho- 
rities, as they fully and fairly represent its mind, in the making 
and execution of laws. And those, to whom such an assump- 
tion comes as a contradiction of those principles on which they 
have hitherto held the Christian faith, have but one course left 
them. They must get it overthrown. They must not rest till 
an assumption so insidious and so fatal be negatived in fact, as 
it is contradicted by all previous theory, by all existing law, and 
by the doctrine of the Supremacy itself; negatived by the une- 
quivocal and unambiguous exhibition of her distinct functions 
by the Church herself. 

To invoke the doctrine of the Supremacy, as a reason for 
letting things remain as they are, is as irrelevant in argument, 
as it is insulting to the Church in policy. The Supremacy in its 
palmiest days implied joint powers; the effect of it as urged 
now, is to extinguish one of these powers altogether. The 
Supremacy was, and is still, in its formal terms, granted to the 
Crown; not to whomsoever the Crown might transfer its 
responsibility and assign its authority. The understanding 
never was that the ecclesiastical power should be transferred to 
a body of men, neither representing the Church nor identified 
NO. LXVIII.—N. S. MM 
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with her in feeling, in purpose, in belief, into whose hands, by 
the effect of political changes, had passed in reality the old 
civil and temporal functions of the Crown. No mass of pre- 
cedents for the Supremacy touches this point; much more do 
they cease to be of force, as soon as it is understood, that by 
transferring the ecclesiastical authority of the Crown to the 
Parliament, the Ministers, and the Civil Courts, she thereby 
surrenders for good all claim and right to a separate and distinct 
authority of her own. She never did this to ‘ godly emperors,’ 
and certainly cannot be expected to do it to a liberal Parliament. 

There is no ground in reason to be alleged against the distinct 
action of the Church by her Bishops and Synods, except the 
most general conservative ones—very respectable ones, yet not 
conclusive. Yet, it cannot be dissembled that in practice 
they are likely to be far from inoperative ; especially when that 
which is sought to be maintained intact, has a remote and 
possible importance, beyond itself. Among the strange spec- 
tacles which may be reserved for us in time to come, is that, 
possibly, of a liberal Minister, maintaining with a grave face in 
a modern House of Commons the doctrines of Thomas Crom- 
well and Lord Burleigh on the rights of the Crown, and recom- 
mending to the consciences of the Clergy an interpretation of 
the Oath of Supremacy even more rigid than that of Queen 
Elizabeth ; and then interpreting an absolute submission to the » 
Crown to mean, a recognition of the sole and supreme authority 
of Parliament in the legislation of the Church, and of himself, 
the minister, in its administration. But the opposition of a 
Cabinet is a difficulty which men in these days have ceased to 
regard as insuperable, though for the moment formidable. 
Reason reaches even ministers in time ; and they, too, as well as 
others, maintain at their peril, even though with temporary 
suceess, a hollow theory or a masked falsehood. There are 
more important points to occupy the attention of Churchmen 
than the repugnance of ministers to disturb a status quo,— 
matters which, whatever be their moral, must not be overlooked 
by those who may be called upon to think and act in behalf of 
the English Church in times of difficulty and change. A clear 
understanding of our whole position is as necessary as a keen 
and true sense of the grievance of which we complain. 

The battle which we seem called upon to fight is not confined 
to one time or one branch of the Church. We misjudge it 
when we isolate it. We are tempted to exaggerate,—not its 
importance to ourselves,—but its singularity, and its conclu- 
siveness. Important as it is to us, it is but a repetition of what 
has happened to our fathers. Every age thinks that questions 
raised in former times, are at last to be settled for good in its 
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own; that doubts are to be cleared up, limits fixed, the great 
crisis to be decided once for all, so that posterity shall be able 
to see its way and choose its side. And every age has hitherto 
proved to be mistaken. A contest is but a step in a deeper, 
wider, more enduring strife; its settlement one way or the 
other ends nothing necessarily but the particular dispute. It 
neither establishes securely, nor finally overthrows, the prin- 
ciples which seemed to be at stake in it. They may survive it: 
whether they do or not, whether the war may still be hopefully 
carried on, is seen in history to have depended very little indeed 
on the issue of solemn arbitrements, and apparently conclusive 
terminations. In our own case we say that the struggle between 
the political and ecclesiastical powers has been going on since 
the Reformation, and seems now at last likely to be decided. 
Let us take a wider view. Let us consider whether it has not 
been going on since the Conquest, since the conversion of Eng- 
land, since the conversion of the empire. Let us think whether 
it is not sure to go ou, whatever may happen now, for ages to 
come; as long as Christian belief and Christian principles work 
in men’s minds. Doubtless we may, by our cowardice, our 
concessions, or our rashness, indefinitely prejudice the cause of 
those who come after us. But it may give steadiness and calm- 
ness to our minds to recollect, that matters, probably, will not 
end with our settlements; and that if we act in faith and earn- 
estness, even our mistakes may not be more fatal than our 
fathers’ have been to us. 

Again, seeing the struggle from so near, we come insensibly 
to look on it as a peculiarly English struggle; that the gradual 
loss of Church power, and narrowing of Church influence, is 
a peculiar note against the English Church. It may not be 
consolatory, but it is at least wise and fair, to see how matters 
stand with the Church in general. Is this circumscription 
of sphere, and loss of rights, and surrender of principles, 
confined to England, or confined to the English Church, 
since the Reformation? What was the prominence and 
extent of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in France, Italy, or 
Germany, in the 5th, the 10th, the 15th centuries, compared 
with what it is now? What has become, in countries of the 
Roman obedience, of the Church claim to draw to its own 
tribunals, matters where religious duty and conscience were 
involved—marriage, oaths, wills, the care of the poor, of 
widows and orphans, the crimes of ecclesiastical persons ? 
What has become of those exemptions, claimed once, not as 
privilege, but as rights given by the Christian law, guarded so 
jealously, protected by excommunication? Where are all those 
causes decided now, which gave occasion to that vast and 
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imposing mass of canonical law, once the living rule of Christen- 
dom, which attracted to its study, not less the ambition than 
the subtlety and learning of many centuries? What were the 
penances which the Church appointed and enforced in the 
3d century—what were they in the Frank and Anglo-Saxon 
penitential canons—and what are the penances which the 
Roman Church now thinks her people able to bear? What is 
now, we do not say the spiritual effect of excommunication, or 
the increased discretion in using so awful an instrument, but 
the practical feeling of society about it, which gave it its force 
as a weapon of the Church in former ages? How was a pope’s 
interdict felt under King John, in England? How was it 
received in Catholic and devout Venice in the 17th century, 
where, after a total disregard of it for a whole year, by the 
whole body of the clergy, except three of the orders, the Pope 
was obliged to content himself with a diplomatic compromise ; 
and his legate’s tact was tried in imposing on the reluctant 
Venetians, not a penance, but an absolution, so private and 
so informal, that they continued to deny that they had either 
wanted or received it? What was the feeling of the Church 
about her property in earlier times, and what were her real 
powers of guarding it; powers of course dependent on the 
extent to which her feeling was shared by society at large? 
And what have been in later times—in Austria, in Tuscany, in ~ 
Naples, in France, in Spain—we do not say the encroachments 
of greedy nobles, but the sweeping confiscations of Catholic 
kings or Catholic governments—and how has the Church 
judged it expedient to meet it? Has she spoken of excom- 
munication? or, if she has spoken of it, has it not been ina 
whisper ; very unlike, either for dignity or effect, to her awful 
voice of old? The theory of the deposing power is written in 
the pages of Bellarmine, and Bellarmine is still one of the 
greatest doctors of the Roman See—is the case conceivable, in 
which that power would now be used, to vindicate a right, even 
to avenge an outrage? Who would have deemed it credible or 
probable beforehand, that any circumstances should arise, 
which should make it a question with a pope, whether or no 
he should endure such a system as that which imposed the 
‘Organic Articles’ on a Church of his obedience? and, it may 
be added, who could have said, that after such a step, by such 
an authority, it would be possible ever to retrieve it ? 

It is not in England only that the Church has withdrawn 
from ground which she once: claimed, that her hold on society 
has been loosened. In fact, the English Church has retained 
far more of her ancient position and power than any other of the 
Western Churches. And let it not be said that the explanation 
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of this is in her spirit of compromise and ¢heir spirit of inde- 
pendence. It has not been by pressing their spiritual claims, 
and protesting against the world, that they have been deprived 
of their temporal power. The charge of compromise comes 
hard from them. Surely the principle of condescension and 
compromise has been accepted and acted on by the Roman 
Churches in the most varied forms; in privileges, in indul- 
gences, in dispensations, particular and general, in concor- 
dats. It does not follow, because their difficulties are different 
from ours, that they are entitled to the monopoly of rightful 
compromise. They have yielded, to avoid breaking with the 
powers of the world, to secure their concurrence, to retain the 
means of power. They have yielded, when they could not 
avoid it, by making that the formally free act of the spiritual 
power which in reality it was forced to submit to, or risk a 
schism or a persecution. Acquiescence, guarded by refined 
reservations, has been the rule ; resistance the exception. It has 
been so, because it seemed to thoughtful and well-intentioned 
men the best way at the moment of preserving the influence of 
the Church. And yet, notwithstanding Roman prudence, 
Roman losses have not been small. 

If then we have to bear up against the discouragement of an 
apparent diminution, steadily and uniformly progressive, of 
Church influence, it is not our trial only. And if so, there is 
no wisdom,—even in order to strengthen an argument, or 
enforce an appeal,—in claiming a monopoly of grievance, or 
the lowest depth of degradation. But perhaps we misin- 
terpret altogether the apparent law of Divine Providence. 
Perhaps the right way to look at former liberties and powers 
of the Church is to view them, not as things sacred in 
themselves, and meant to be held fast for ever, but as 
having laid a ground for us, without which we should not 
now be able to do our work in furthering God’s kingdom ; and 
their gradual disappearance, not as significant of the weakening 
of the Church, but as pointing to the line on which henceforth 
the Church is to be mainly thrown for its influence ; that moral 
superiority which seems still to have an irresistible hold even on 
a sceptical and self-relying age,—‘ by pureness, by knowledge, by 
‘ long-suffering, by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by love un- 
‘feigned, by the word of truth, by the power of God, by the 
‘armour of righteousness on the right hand and on the left.’ In 
this respect, and in others also, she seems being thrown back on 
her earlier days. 

To keep in view, practically and vividly, both what is moral 
and spiritual, and what is political, in that mixed system which 
upholds and strengthens the Church, is the necessity and the 
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difficulty of those who have to work for her. It is not so easy 
to adjust these two lines of thought and action; not so easy for 
the same mind to follow both, for they naturally attract the 
interest and sympathy of different classes of minds. In exclusive 
attention to either there is the danger, on the one hand, of a 
vague and dreamy hopefulness, or an equally dreamy despair, 
ruinous to all thought, all effort, all practical truth ; and on the 
other, of a stiff attachment to special points or measures, and a 
forgetfulness in the bustle and conflict of ecclesiastical business, 
and the necessary technicalities of theological debates, of the 
inscrutable mysteries of nature and grace on which they bear. 
To be dogmatic and not to be verbal—to feel that a remedy or 
a safeguard may in itself be temporary, and yet for the time 
indispensable —to appreciate in their full extent the evils and the 
perils of the day, without losing sight of its real good and its 
grounds of hope—to bear without flinching, and without gloss- 
ing them over, uncomfortable facts—to be able to endure the 
humiliation of an unanswerable retort, or the still greater humi- 
liation of apparent temporising or conniving at evil—to be 
earnest for a principle, without being the slave of a watch- 
word—finally, to be able, without ceasing to be zealous for the 
work of to-day, to consider it in the light in which in years to 
come we shall look back on it,—this has been necessary for the 
defenders of the Church in all former ages, and cannot be less 
necessary now. 

It would be weakness to disguise from ourselves that we have 
a serious prospect before us. What is now proposed and looked 
forward to by Churchmen is a change—a change startling to 
the minds of most men, an anxious one, probably, to all. To 
bring it about, the usual obstacles to change must be encoun- 
tered—political suspicion, political dislike, pohtical indolence, 
political caution ; strong adverse precedents understood in the 
most adverse sense. Still the claim—that what the English 
Church would have a right to, were she but a sect, she has a 
right to, as a power in the English State, as the Church, recog- 
nised by the English nation,—-namely, the right to be really 
represented, as a Church,—is so strong and so reasonable, that 
when she makes it in earnest she must be heard. And the 
ehange, though great, is in entire harmony with that principle 
of improvement which has worked so long and widely in 
England ; which does not destroy, but add on; which alters 
with as little visible change and break as possible; which, 
leaving what it finds, reinforces what appears too weak,—a 
principle of compensation and remedy, not of substitution and 
obliteration. But in making the change, technical difficulties, 
perhaps great ones, must be anticipated; and difficulties would 
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not be over with the restoration of the English Synod. Then 
would come the difficulties of government. And what they 
have been in the active and influential periods of Church history, 
as in the days of the Councils, the Schisms, or the Reformation, 
we, accustomed only to paper controversy, know little. 

Doubtless, great difficulties await us, for we have a great 
duty to perform, and a great stake to win. To expect that a 
Church, claiming the position, and exercising the power and 
influence which the English Church does, is to go quietly 
through an age of thought, and boldness, and jealous watchful- 
ness, without having to meet real difficulties at every step, is 
to expect what is contrary to that course of things in which the 
Church, though divine, has to take her part—is contradicted 
by all her history. It is impossible, without shutting our eyes, 
that we should not feel the seriousness of the prospect: it 
is impossible that such a prospect should not raise misgiving 
and anxiety. 

But misgiving is not always so ominous as confidence. ‘ It is, 
‘ indeed, a season of trial and uncertainty ; but the most glorious 
‘days of history have dawned in doubt; and it is only what 
‘every conquering host has suffered on the morning of victory, 
‘if England is now spent with exertion, harassed by perplexity, 
‘and saddened with the recollection of many reverses ’—so 
speaks a politician, looking forward, after a discouraging past, 
to a future no less replete with fear than with promise,— 
full of perilous risk, and of the chances of failure,—a new era 
of colonization. It would indeed be a painful contrast if 
Churchmen should meet their seasons of anxiety with less high 
and firm a heart, with less steadiness and faith; and that, with 
such a history as the Church has had. We are sure that we 
express the feelings of many minds, when we say, that of all the 
wonders of history, the history of the Church is the strangest. 
How it has lasted—how ever seeming to fail, it has never failed 
—how strangely it has seemed to change, yet has remained in 
spirit and substance the same—how, not through ages like those 
of Egypt or China, but exposed to the most changeful centu- 
ries of history, it has still kept its own faith,—kept it, out of all 
analogy with that principle of change which seems a law of 
European society, and with those human changes which the 
Church underwent itself,—how, we say, this faith, which to 
human eye seems but opinion or prejudice, has resisted that 
fluctuation which no opinion or prejudice has been exempt 
from, and how, again, it has survived trials enough to destroy 
the firmest belief that was but opinion, trials brought upon it by 
the evil elements which had gathered round it, and provoked 
a retribution which threatened more than themselves,—with 
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what strange security both the Church and its doctrine have 
taken up without hurt, principles apparently destructive,—this 
may make a philosopher marvel, and a Christian believe and 
give thanks. And what is true of the Church Universal, is not 
less true of the last three centuries of the English Church. 

But, in spite of all this, there is one contingency which, in 
the present state of the world, comes unbidden into our 
thoughts. It may be the fate of the Church throughout the 
world, to sink again, as regards the State, into the condition 
of a sect, as she began—to sink from being the associate— 
honoured, or disliked, or reluctantly acknowledged—-of Govern- 
ments,—to be ignored by them as a mere school of thought, or 
watched as a secret society, or legalised as a harmless or even an 
useful association. Something like it has happened abroad ; 
and it may follow here. But do not let us use words lightly 
about it. If it comes we may turn it to account, as it has been 
turned to account abroad. But before it came, the Church 
abroad shrunk from no sacrifice, which she could consider 
lawful, to avert it; she well knew what she would lose by it, 
whatever might be its compensations. And surely the Church 
here would be inexcusable if she courted it or needlessly let it 
come to pass. This great nation of Englishmen is committed 
to her trust ; if she cannot influence them, what other body has 
a more reasonable hope? If they will break away from her, or 
cast her off, let it be clearly their fault, not hers, or that of her 
clergy. She and her clergy have much to answer for; but the 
heaviest of their former sins will be in comparison light, if from 
impatience, from want of due consideration of the signs and 
changes of the time, from scruples, from theory, from fear of 
being taunted with inconsistency, or want of logic, or love of 
quiet, or insensibility to high views, or indifference to the 
maxims of saints—or any other of those faults of feeling or 
intellect, which are common at once to the noble and the feeble, 
the sensitive and the timid—she, or they, throw up that trust. 
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WE are anxious to present as fair an estimate as we can of Mr. Alford’s 
edition of the ‘ Four Gospels in Greek, with Prolegomena, and a Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary.’ (Rivingtons.) Not long since, we took occa- 
sion to give a caution about the use of ‘ perpetual’ commentaries on the 
Scriptures. Mr. Alford’s work, in proportion as it rises above its English 
predecessors in point of scholarship, and in the diligence and ability 
exercised in its preparation, only renders it the more necessary that we 
should reiterate that caution. The commentary before us is no mere 
collection of scraps of criticism, or common-place book in print, but a 
careful and elaborate examination of almost every important point suggested 
by the text of the Gospels; and young students will be in danger of 
thinking that they have duly weighed and mastered the whole of these 
subjects, when they have read over these summaries of opinion respecting 
them. We repeat, then, that the use of works of this class can never make 
biblical scholars. As a digest, and for reference, they have their use; but 
for enlargement and solid acquirement, students must read books, treatises, 
discussions, in extenso ; not notes, however elaborate, On the strictly critical 
department of his subject Mr. Alford has bestowed immense labour, and has 
presented us with an entirely new recension, founded on a less rigid ad- 
herence than usual to particular lines of MS. authority, with a leaning 
towards the retention of generally received readings. In this respect, and 
in reducing the bulk of his digest of various readings by the omission of 
slight variations, he has, perhaps wisely, consulted the convenience of the 
ordinary and less strictly critical student, Of the doctrinal views expressed 
in the notes, we regret to be obliged to say that we had hoped for better 
things from Mr. Alford. But he belongs to a school; and the traditions 
and tendencies of his school have been too much for him. He does, indeed, 
as a general rule, uphold the literal reality of the miracles recorded in the 
New Testament: that is to say, that, ‘ No very great wit, he believes in a 
God,’ and the God of the Christians. But he has been too much in the 
company of his German friends not to have imbibed a taste for their 
favourite kind of speculation. Accordingly, on one occasion at least, he 
tries his hand at a little anti-supernaturalism, endeavouring to show that 
there was nothing supernatural in the star which appeated to the Magi: 
his argument, however, utterly fails him when he attempts to account for 
the star’s guiding the Magi to the place of the Nativity; and the ill 
success of it appears to have deterred him, as far as we have observed, 
from further flights of the like nature. It is on the subject of the Sacra- 
ments and the Christian Priesthood that we find him untrustworthy as a 
guide for the Christian scholar. He flatly denies apostolical succession. 
(On S. John xx, 22.) ‘Of successive delegation of the gift from the 
Apostles, he finds no trace in the New Testament ;’ a strong expression in 
the face of 1 Tim. iv. 14; 2 Tim. i. 6, 13, 14; ii, 2, taken together. His 
explanation of the commission, ‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost; whosesoever 
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sins ye remit,’ is as follows :—‘ The words amount to this,—that with the 
‘ gift and real participation of the Holy Spirit, comes the conviction, and 
‘ therefore the knowledge, of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment; and 
‘they who are preeminently filled with His Presence are preeminently 
‘ gifted with the discernment of sin and repentance in others ; and hence by 
‘ our Lord’s appointment authorized to pronounce pardon of sin and the 
‘contrary (!).’ The Apostles had this in an especial manner, &c. : ‘and this 
‘ gift belongs especially to those who, by legitimate appointment, are set to 
‘ minister in the Churches. . . . Not, however, to them exclusively,—though 
‘for decency and order it is expedient that the continued and formal 
‘ declaration should be so ;’ [What does this strange sentence mean?] ‘ but 
‘in proportion as any disciple shall have been filled with the Holy Spirit 
‘ of wisdom, is the inner discernment, the xpiors, his.’ This is as open an 
avowal as we remember to have met with of the doctrine whose upholders 
the ministers of the day delight to honour; the doctrine that there is no 
difference whatever in point of gifts between priest and people; nay, no 
difference of kind (Mr. Alford’s assertion goes to this fearful length) 
between the gifts of an Apostle and those of the commonest lay person. 
Surely nothing can be more laboured, more full of violent assumption, 
than the specimen of exegesis we have given. Mr. Alford is elsewhere 
justly severe on commentators who are blinded by prejudice to the plain 
and obvious meaning of Scripture language. We put it to him, as one 
claiming to be consistent, whether it can for a moment be maintained that 
the obvious and natural meaning of this passage is that which he has 
given; and whether any man, not under the influence of a previous anti- . 
tradition theory, could possibly have cogitated such an interpretation of it. 
We think it probable that Mr. Alford is the first Christian that ever 
denied that m these words our Lord communicated, to the Apostles at least, 
a special gift of the Holy Ghost for a special purpose, (however they may 
have differed in explaining that purpose,) and not merely the general 
influence of it for a general and undefined purpose. As might be expected 
after this, Mr. Alford appears to assign no part whatever to the priest, or 
to attach no significance to the part taken by him, in the celebration of the 
Eucharist. Any bread, any wine, taken with faith, would seem to be a 
communion according to his view. Similarly, he takes our Lord’s blessing 
of the Bread and Cup to bea mere ‘ grace.’ On the subject of Baptism, we 
have no objection to make to his statement in commenting on S. John 
iii. 4. But when he has occasion to speak of it incidentally, the defective- 
ness of his view becomes manifest. On S. Matt. xxii. 11, he says that the 
‘ wedding garment is the imputed and inherent righteousness of the Lord 
Jesus,’ to which there is no objection as part of the truth, that in vital 
union to Christ consists our new birth and life: but then he adds, ‘ put on 
symbolically in baptism, and really by a true and living faith” Either his 
words mean that Baptism is a mere figure, and does nothing for the 
recipient, or he has been at great pains to make himself misunderstood. 
In exactly a parallel manner we find his formal statements, in commenting 
on the institution of the Eucharist, tolerably satisfactory, or, at least, his 
peculiar phraseology is capable of a satisfactory acceptation; but his 
incidental remarks disclose the imperfections of his sacramental notions. 
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Under the former head we read, (on S. Matt. xxvi. 26,) ‘ When the faithful 
‘in the Lord’s Supper press with their teeth that sustenance . . . they feed 
‘in their souls on that Body of righteousness, by partaking of which 
‘alone the body and soul are nourished unto everlasting life.’ But on 
S. John vi. 53, ‘ The eating the Flesh of Christ and drinking His Blood, 
‘import the making to ourselves, and using as objectively real, those two 
‘great truths of our redemption,’ (the resurrection and the atonement, 
spiritualized, he conceives, by the Body and Blood respectively,) ‘ of which 
‘our faith subjectively convinces us..... And of this realizing of faith He 
‘has been pleased to appoint certain symbols in the Holy Communion, 
‘which He has commanded to be received, to signify to us the spiritual 
‘ process, and to assist us in it.’ So, then, in the Bread and Wine is received 
not the Body and Blood of Christ, but only a power of apprehending them. 
Is this reconcilable with the plain words of our Catechism, to go no 
further? Of both sacraments, then, the essence is defined to be the exer- 
cising of a mental process; as if one should say that the essence of food is 
not the nourishing qualities of it but the act of digestion. Faith by this 
view is exalted from the position of a recipient—lively, indeed, but 
humble, reverent, and dependent—of an awful mystery, into that of the 
worker of the mystery itself. In matters of scholarship Mr. Alford has 
acquitted himself ably ; and in particular has wisely forborne from under- 
taking to explain everything for certain. The obvious meaning of the 
va mAnpwb7 passages is successfully maintained. There is much truth in 
his objections to the whole school of harmonizers: he believes that there 
are things in the Gospels irreconcilable under our limited information 
as to the whole of the facts, though doubtless capable of a perfect solution 
if we knew all. Healso maintains, with much ingenuity, the independence 
of the four Gospels. The title he has inscribed upon his work, by the 
way, is unscholarlike and puerile, ‘The Greek Testament.’ We had 
thought that the distinction, ‘ Bible and Testament,’ was confined to our 
National Schools. We object, too, most strongly, to his calling S. Matthew 
‘ Matthew,’ and so of the rest throughout. He probably intends it fora 
protest against undue reverencing of saints. Towards the Apostles, at the 
very least, we cannot conceive what is to be gained by laying aside the 
customary reverent language of the Church: but we fear it is only a part 
of Mr. Alford’s theory, exposed above, as to the absence of distinguishing 
gifts, even in the awful Twelve, who ‘ in the regeneration will sit upon 
twelve thrones,’ 


Mr. Alford’s Sermons (Rivingtons) do not rise above the average of the 
sentimental and anti-sacramental school of religionists. We are glad to 
observe an absence, for the most part, of the would-be-philosophical 
speculations which abound in his ‘ Notes on the Gospels,’ The Sermon 
on God's Dwelling-place, however, together with much that is sounder 
than we had ventured to hope for, betrays a tendency in that direction. 


‘ YTIEPIAHS KATA AHMOSOGENOYS. The Oration of Hyperides against 
‘ Demosthenes, respecting the Treasure of Harpalus, The Fragments of 
‘ the Greek Text, now first edited from the Facsimile of the MS. discovered 
‘at Egyptian Thebes in 1847; together with other Fragments of the 
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‘ same Oration cited in Ancient Writers. With a preliminary Dissertation 
‘and Notes, and a Facsimile of a portion of the MS.’ By Churchill 
‘ Babington, M.A., Fellow of S. John’s College, Cambridge. (London : 
John W. Parker and George Bell.) 

Any Oration of Hyperides, whom all placed among the ten great orators 
of Greece, and whom some, according to Plutarch, placed even above 
Demosthenes, would be a great addition to our stock of Greek literature, 
‘ The Oration of Hyperides against Demosthenes, respecting the Treasure 
of Harpalus,’ would be a great addition to our knowledge of Greek history, 
as bearing upon the most doubtful passage in the life of the great orator 
of Greek liberty. But unhappily the fragments now given to the world 
by Mr. Babington are the merest fragments. Closely and continu- 
ously printed, they would shrink into two of the hundred quarto pages 
which the volume before us contains. The rest of the book consists of 
preface, preliminary dissertation, annotations, index, a facsimile of part of 
the MS., and a copy of the whole of it in characters which bear only a 
general resemblance to those of the original, and which is intended appa- 
reutly to assist us in verifying the Editor’s readings. It is impossible to 
discern what line the orator took ; and we have not observed any passage 
of much historical interest, excepting perhaps one, from which it appears 
that Demosthenes found his supporters chiefly among the younger poli- 
ticians of his time. 

The fragments, such as they are, appear to be genuine, and not, as 
might be conjectured, the fragments of a rhetorical exercise by some 
Alexandrian rhetorician. That if they belonged to any oration of Hyperides,. 
they belonged to the particular oration against Demosthenes respecting the 
treasure of Harpalus, there can be no doubt. 

The MS. is a papyrus one, and was bought by Mr. Harris, its proprietor, 
of a dealer in antiquities at Thebes, in Upper Egypt, in the spring of 1847. 
In a visit to Thebes last spring, Mr. Harris used his best endeavours to 
ascertain the spot from which it was taken by the Arab excavators, but 
without success. A speculation is hazarded that the MS, was taken from 
the tombs, having been buried along with a mummy; the practice of 
burying writings with the dead having, it seems, prevailed in Egypt. 
Hopes are thence conceived of further discoveries, which we confess we are 
not sanguine enough to share. 


‘The Gospel Narrative of our Lord’s Ministry (the Third Year) Har- 
monized ; with Reflections.’ By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D, (Rivingtons.) 
This volume shows the same features for which Mr. Williams's other books 
of this series are so remarkable. It exhibits throughout a mind that has 
deeply and passively, by regular growth and continuous retention, imbibed 
the spirit of the Fathers; not one that has leapt to knowledge by tem- 
porary efforts and the use of indexes. To read such a book as this is 
next to reading the Fathers themselves. 


‘ Pinacothecze Historic Specimen: sive illustrium quorundam ingenia, 
‘mores, fortune, ad inscriptionum formam expresse. Auctore F, Kil- 
‘vert, A.M. Pars secunda.’ (Londini: G. Bell.) 

A curious idea, copiously worked out. The ‘ Illustres’ include indi- 
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viduals of all sorts, sacred and profane, ecclesiastical, political, literary, and 
military, from Adam to Daniel O'Connell. Job reluctantly lends his name 
under the form of Hiobus. The Latinis very strong and terse, and exhibits 
the unrivalled aptitude of that language for everything that requires sen- 
tentious brevity, from the expression of a trait of character to that of a 
principle of law. Some of the delineations are so just and happy, that 
they may lead the reader to wish that the author would try his literary 
powers in a less factitious form and in a more familiar tongue. We will 
give O'Connell as a specimen. 
‘DANIEL . O'CONNELL 
vir . strenuus . subdolus . audax 
patrie . procul. dvbio. amans 
licet . corrasis . vndiqve . nvmmis . collatitiis 
in . privati . lvcelli . svspicionem 
addvctvs 
veritatis . non . nimivm . stvdiosvs 
concionibvs 
captande . plebecvle . cavsa 
temere . effvtiendis 
magis . qvam . rebvs . fortiter . agendis 
comparatvs 
large . promittendo . parce . preestando 
eo . tandem . devenit 
ut . commvni . promissorvm . hiantivm . fato 
vix . privs . extinctvs . fverit 
qvam , oblivioni. traditvs.’ 


‘The City of God: a Vision of the Past, the Present, and the Future ; 
‘ being a Symbolical History of the Church of all Ages, and especially as 
‘ depicted in some of the scenes of the Apocalypse.’ (J. W. Parker.) To 
say that this book is not equal to its title, while it is very safe, cannot be 
considered uninvited and gratuitous criticism. We do not see why the 
writer should have selected S. Augustine as the mouth-piece of ideas and 
reflections of the order exhibited in this volume. 


The controversy on the subject of capital punishments receives fresh 
stimulus at every execution, and a ‘ Priest of the Catholic Church esta- 
blished in England,’ reprints two letters, which originally appeared in the 
Morning Post, on this subject. (Pickering.) It may be said generally, 
that letters in newspapers are not worth reprinting unless they rise con- 
siderably above the newspaper standard at first. The mere change from 
the open sheet to the sewed one, and from the column to the page, destroys 
the effect. The question of public executions has lately been appended 
to the main question of capital punishment, and the private execution been 
recommended as a kind of via media between the two extremes. Such a 
modification, however, has obviously no present advantage of a via media 
for the criminal; it can only be advocated for its future result, which 
would infallibly be the cessation of capital punishment altogether. 


On the Post-Office question, Dr. Vaughan’s measured and cutting style 
obtains an easy victory over querulous generalities and opinionative 
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‘assertion. His letter, however, does not relieve the late Post-Office 
changes from the chief danger attaching to them, viz. that they upset the 
equal division of the disadvantage of the Sunday delay which previously 
existed. Before this change, London and the country equally lost one day 
in the case of letters transmitted from the country; the London merchant 
receiving his on the Monday morning instead of the Sunday morning, the 
country merchant on the Tuesday morning instead of the Monday 
morning. The London tradesman now loses by comparison, receiving his 
at the time he did before, while the country one has his a day earlier than 
he had before; so that for one day of the week the Londoner loses the 
natural advantage of situation and vicinity to the General Post-Office. As 
a remedy for such a disproportion, he may be tempted to fall back on the 
idea of a Sunday delivery in London. It remains to be seen whether 
he will remain content, and this tendency of the late changes not 


come out. 


‘ Lines and Leaves.’ By Mrs. Acton Tindal. (Chapman & Hall.) A 
little volume of graceful verse on various subjects, devotional, sentimental, 
and romantic, showing susceptibility to poetical impressions, and an 
elegant facile versification, rather than the severer requirements of 
the art. 

‘The Heiress in her Minority.’ By the Author of Bertha’s Journal. 
(Murray.) The plan of this work is, by the aid of a slight thread of story, 
to convey all the author’s views, social, political, historical, religious, and 
all his knowledge, scientific, geographical, physical, and general. There are 


readers of such an implicit trustfulness in their author, such a universal ' 


and uniform curiosity, and such unwearying patience in gratifying it, that 
they can follow the devious wanderings of these streams of fact and 
information with pleasure: every turn of the leaf tells them something 
they are glad to know, though it may have no possible relation to what 
precedes or follows it. They will not be weary of two volumes of five 
hundred pages each. To those who think a book should be about some- 
thing, in contradistinction to being about everything, we cannot promise 
much pleasure in their perusal. 


‘ Original Ballads, by Living Authors.’ (Masters.) An attractive 
volume of poems, of very unequal merit, by many different authors. 
Perhaps the ballad is, of all forms of poetry, the most tempting to the 
merely imitative faculty. A good rhymester in this style may go on 
ad infinitum, without ever feeling the want of an original thought or 
expression, borne along triumphantly on the quaint or high-sounding 
diction his ear and memory hold ready to his hand. He has cut and dried 
phrases of the most poetical character for every emergency, passionate or 
descriptive, narrative or pathetic, and can fit them into their places with all 
the ingenuity of a child’s puzzle. There are some few examples of this 
sort in the present volume, which it would have been well without. Mr. 
Huntley's ballads are of a very different order: in them nature and feeling 
are expressed in simple and vivid language, and, in spite of the trammels 
of style, we feel that, if a man’s thoughts are his own, he will express them 
in his own words. Borrowed thoughts and imagery and borrowed lan- 
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guage go together. Some by Mr. Freeman, one or two by F. R., and one 
by the Editor, the Rev. H. Thompson, have also pleased us much; but it 
is invidious to particularize where so many have real merit. The book is 
very elegantly got up. 


‘ The Poor Artist ; or, Seven Eye-Sights and One Object.’ (Van Voorst.) 
An amusing, ingenious little work, written by one who has something to 
say and a view to bring out. Its aim is to illustrate the science of vision 
by a fable. There is much liveliness and originality in the plan and 
dialogue, whether the interlocutors be the artist and the matter-of-fact old 
lady, or the same man of genius conversing scientifically with bee, bird, 
ant, spider, fish, and cat; all talk with spirit, and in accordance with their 
supposed natures. 


‘Sermons preached in S. Stephen's Chapel Dublin.’ By Francis B. 
Woodward, M.A. Chaplain. (Rivingtons.) Amid the numerous volumes 
of sermons which issue monthly from the press, and of which criticism 
discovers the merits with effort, hesitation, and reluctance, here is at last 
one about which there can be no doubt. We see at once, on turning over 
these pages, those peculiar symptoms of solid thought and practical 
seriousness, which test a writer, and are sure credentials to our confidence. 
Ideas have been patiently dwelt on in the writer’s mind, before they 
issued forth in the shape of composition; and the result is sound and clear 
thought, fair statements of objections, natural solutions, and explanations to 
the point. Among the subjects we notice the ‘ Doctrine of Spiritual 
Influences,’ ‘ Fasting,’ ‘ Rejoicing in God,’ ‘ Death-bed consolation.’ 


‘ A Manual of the British Marine Alge.’ By Wm, Henry Harvey, M.D. 
(Van Voorst.) A second and enlarged edition of a full and valuable work 
on sea-weeds, giving their classifications, localities, and uses, with carefully- 
executed coloured plates, to illustrate all the genera. The introduction is 
interesting to the general reader, and is calculated to raise his opinion of 
the importance of the study, as well as to inspire respect for the author, 
who has directed a clear, intelligent, and thoughtful mind to its pursuit. 


‘Cabramatta Store and Woodleigh Farm.’ (Rivingtons.) Two tales 
from the practised pen of Mrs. Vidal, of a high moral tone and general 
interest: the first of emigrant life, with which she is familiar; the second 
laid in the more attractive scene of our own country. Both show a 
familiar practical acquaintance with the trials of humble life, which are 
sometimes realized so keenly, as not always to recognise the brighter side 
of the picture. The heroines in each story are too constantly enduring. 
Life in every condition has its poetical aspect. Mrs, Vidal sympathises 
with lowly sorrows more readily than she can see the counterbalancing 
pleasures which give interest to the most homely existence. But the 
happy termination in both cases will probably atone to most readers for 
the train of anxieties and troubles which sadden the progress of her 
narratives. 


‘ Ballads and other Poems.’ By Lord John Manners. (Rivingtons.) 
Many of these poems are reprinted from periodicals, and now for the first 
time collected together. Here, asin his former poems, Lord John Manners 
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succeeds best in the description of natural scenes, and in the expression 
of the thoughts which arise from the contemplation of them in a religious 
mind. About these there is a tender truthfulness particularly pleasing: 
they are the spontaneous workings of a gentle mind, returning with 
gladness to congenial scenes from which a sense of duty has forced it for 
awhile. In the ballads there is always something to indicate that a 
preliminary process has been necessary for the inspiration. He seems to 
have to put himself into a frame—to throw himself, sometimes by an obvious 
effort, into what he supposes the mind of others. This implies the same 
‘exertion on the reader’s part, which it is not always easy to make. Do 
the three poems of feeling, towards the end of the volume, ‘ Disappoint- 
ment,’ &c. admit us to the reason why one so formed to illustrate and 
adorn domestic life still stands aloof from its ties, or have we too hastily 
identified the author with his imaginary case? 


‘ The Martyrs of Carthage.’ By Mrs. J. B. Webb. (Bentley.) A kind 
of Christian romance, founded on the well-known historical record of the 
martyrdom of S. Perpetua. The authoress has taken some liberties with 
the authentic narrative, and makes the husband of Perpetua, of whom 
history makes no mention, precede her in her martyrdom. The true story 
is too familiar to all readers to bear to be tampered with by extensive 
alterations and additions; nor has it gained much in interest by being pro- 
longed into two volumes, though composed, as these are, in a thoughtful 
and reverential spirit. 


Of hymns and smaller poems, we have received the Rev. J. M. Neale’s 
‘ Hymns for the Sick,’ (Masters,) which we are glad to see have reached a 
second edition—‘ Hymns and Notes,’ by the Rev. J. Joyce, (J. J. Guil- 
laume,) are short and simple poems on scriptural subjects, on which the 
notes are acommentary. They are written, it is explained, for the author’s 
poorer parishioners, and will be chiefly interesting to those standing in 
this relation.—‘ Poems for Young and Loving Hearts, by the Rev. Edmund 
Worlledge,’ (Masters,) are designed for Sunday-school and cottage distri- 
bution, and particularly well suited for both these purposes.—‘ Margaret, 
an olden Tale,’ (Masters,) is a free version of the legend of S. Margaret, 
told with feeling, in easy versification. There is, however, something 
unreal in dwelling so much on the beauty of the martyr; the idea in such 
a case, where the poem is of a religious character especially, should be 
conveyed by implication, not often repeated and dwelt upon.—‘ Vert-Vert, 
from the French of Grasset, by Robert Surr, Esq.’ (Pickering,) is a great 
falling off from Cooper’s translation of a hundred years ago, of what in the 
original is a profane and frivolous little poem. 


Of prose short tales, we have ‘ The Story of a Dream,’ (Masters,) from 
the prolific pen of the author of ‘ Hymns and Scenes of Childhood.’ This 
is a pretty sentimental version, or rather paraphrase, of Little Red Riding 
Hood, making the great feature of the nursery tale—the treacherous 
devouring wolf—only a horrible dream.—‘ The King’s Daughter.’ ( Masters.) 
It is difficult to know for what class this little work is designed. The form 
and subject point to children, only the lofty style, as well as the disap- 
pointed misanthropy of the ‘ middle aged’ narrator, seem to appeal to 
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older sympathies. —‘ Gregory Krau,’ from the German of Dr. Barth, 
(Paton & Richie, Edinburgh,) is a rambling, not unamusing story for 
children, seasoned at intervals with far-fetched religious allusions, of a 
very common-place character.—‘ Memoirs of a Sunday Scholar.’ (Riving- 
tons.) An interesting account, not set off by the dry inexperienced mode of 
telling it. 


‘ Lessons on English Grammar, for a Child,’ (Masters,) second edition, is 
an attempt to simplify the rudiments of grammar, perhaps not always 
successful, ‘Ince’s Outlines of English History,’ and ‘Ince’s Outlines 
of General Knowledge,’ (James Gilbert,) are school books, which crowd 
too much information into a given space, and by trying to tell every- 
thing, fail of leaving clear or definite impressions on the memory. 


‘ Evening Musings,’ by a Physician, (Van Voorst,) are the reflections of 
a desultory, thoughtful, amiable mind on a variety of interesting sub- 
jects, philosophical and religious, The author sometimes works out for 
himself, and in his own way, admitted truths, in a manner very agreeable 
to follow, and at others shows an eclectic spirit and an acquiescence with 
notions of the day, which his general principles would not lead us to 
expect. 


Mr. Wilmot, Incumbent of Bearwood, has published a collection of 
extracts from prose writers of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, ‘ Precious Stones, Aids to Reflection, &c.’ (Cleaver.) The 
extracts, on the whole, give a favourable idea of our religious and moralist 
literature, exhibiting thought without speculativeness, philosophy without 
effort and straining, and a devotional spirit without sentimentalism. 


‘ Christian Doctrine and Practice in the Twelfth Century.’ (Pickering.) 
While the writer has hit upon some points open to remark in the religious 
temper of the Middle Ages, his ground is too sceptical a one to carry us 
along with him; and the agreement which we might occasionally feel in 
particular criticisms is absorbed in a general suspicion as to the faith of the 
critic himself. 


‘The Causes of the Success of the English Revolution, 1640—1688.’ By 
M. Guizot. (Murray.) M. Guizot’s common sense and practical standard 
contrasts curiously with that of another author who has been over this 
ground lately, Mr. Carlyle. It is amusing to see the old orthodox cha- 
racter of Cromwell quietly resuming its place, after an interval of 
antiquation, 


Chancellor Harington has published a second edition of his Remarks on 
Mr. Macaulay’s History, with large addition anda Postscript. (Rivingtons.) 
We have already expressed our opinion of Mr. Harington’s valuable 
labours in defence of the Church against a criticism which delights in 
making the worst of her position, exaggerating facts and refusing explana- 
tions. 


We notice, too, from the same author, a pamphlet, ‘ The Reconsecration 
and Reconciliation of Churches, according to the law and practice of the 
Church,’ (Rivingtons,) displaying much research. 
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‘ The Shadow of the Future, or an attempt to explain the Revelation of 
S. John the Divine.’ By a Layman, (Rivingtons.) The preparation of this 
pamphlet appears to have been eminently serviceable to the writer, who 
says, that ‘the Divine origin of the Word of God has been made so manifest 
‘ to him’ by it, ‘ that he is able to live, as it were, by sight, as much as by 
‘ faith.’ The composition has, perhaps, answered its chief purpose, in this 
benefit done to the author. 


The Baptismal controversy has produced various tracts and reprints, 
among which we notice—‘ The Holiness of a Christian Child,’ by the Rev. 
Edward Walford, M.A. (Masters)—A cheap reprint of Bishop Jewell on the 
Sacraments, (Rivingtons)—‘ A Scriptural View of the Rite of Baptism,’ by 
Jeremiah Jackson, M.A. (J. W. Parker)—‘ The Doctrine of Holy Baptism 
briefly explained,’ by Rev. C. E. Douglass, B.A. (King, Brighton). 


The Education question has produced a pamphlet on the Privy Council 
and the National Society, by Henry Parr Hamilton, M.A. (J. W. Parker,) 
and a sermon by Dr. Molesworth, ‘ Education, its Nature, and the Com- 
parative Value of its Constituent Parts.’ 


Our parochial wants continue to elicit various suggestions for their 
remedy. Archdeacon Hale’s pamphlet, ‘The Duties of the Deacons and 
‘ Priests of the Church of England compared, with Suggestions for the 
‘ extension of the order of Deacons and the establishment of an order of 
‘ Sub-Deacons,’ (Rivingtons,) contains some passages of striking sense and 
value. ‘The opinion,’ says the Archdeacon, ‘ which I am about to state 
‘may sound harshly in the ears of many well-disposed persons, but . 
‘I cannot avoid expressing my conviction, that under no circumstances 
‘ whatever can churches be so multiplied, or incumbencies so formed in 
‘our dense population, as to effect the purpose of bringing the Gospel 
‘ home to the doors of the lowest of the people. A church is the place for 
‘a public but not fora domestic mission, The Gospel must be preached in 
‘ courts, and alleys, and factories, or the church bell will sound in vain. 
‘ For this duty the order of Deacons appears to be most fitted; the eccle- 
‘ siastical ministrations which belong specially to that order being those 
‘ very ministrations which are suited to the wants and condition of the 
‘ poor.’—Mr. Mackenzie, of S. Martin’s, has published a letter ‘ On the 
Parochial System as a means of alleviating Temporal Distress in the 
Metropolis,’ (J. W. Parker,) in which he puts forward the claims of the 
parochial machinery in the metropolis for use towards this object, in 
distinction to ‘ the legal machinery of police-courts and poor-laws,’ now 
exclusively made use of.—We notice a second edition of a careful ‘ Manual 
of Parochial Institutions,’ by Hon. and Rev. Samuel Best. (Darling.) 


‘The Eleventh Report of the Scottish Episcopal Church Society,’ 
(Edinburgh, Stevenson,) is prefaced by a Sermon by the Bishop of 
Glasgow, enforcing an earnest faith in their own system upon members of 
the Scotch Church. 


‘ A Church School Hymn-Book,’ edited by W. F. Hook, D.D. We fully 
agree with Dr. Hook in feeling, as we said in a late number, the necessity 
of a hymn-book for schools; but the want of one, so far as it exists, will 
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certainly not be supplied by the present publication. It abounds in 
the two faults which it is so very difficult to avoid,—writing above children, 
and writing below them. We are sure,—and we have had experience,— 
that such expressions as these would be utterly unintelligible to those for 
whom the book is designed :—‘ Shall thy poor tenement of clay Curtail thy 
flight, obstruct thy way?’ ‘ Eyes that the beam celestial view. ‘ Another 
portion of the span Assigned to transitory man,’ ‘In heaven the rapturous 
song began, And sweet seraphic fire,’ &c. ‘That presage of the atoning 
flood.’ ‘Oh what pleasing hopes from thence My believing soul deriveth.’ 
‘ Plenteous of grace, descend from high, Rich in Thy sevenfold energy.’ 
(Whoever would have dreamed of giving Dryden’s Veni Creator Spiritus to 
children?) ‘ If cares distract, or fears dismay, If guilt deject, if sin distress, The 
remedy,’ &c. ‘ Dictate the words I say.’ ‘Chanting every day their 
lauds, While the grove their song applauds.’ ‘Suns that genial heat diffuse.’ 
‘ Let this festive day, combining,’ &c. And we might give specimens like 
these from every page. We heartily wish that the writers and compilers 
of hymns intended for school children would remember that the voca- 
bulary of a poor man rarely consists of above 150 words, all, the very 
commonest and briefest, included. Next, we have to complain of the use 
of language below children. ‘ Can you tell me Who was born Early on the 
Christmas morn? I hope you will at once reply,—Yes: we are glad, and 
we know why.’ Really this is simply doggerel. We might quote other 
examples; but the first named is the besetting fault. In a metrical point 
of view, several corrections are needed; e.g. ‘ Myrrh and spices will I 
bring, My poor affection’s off’ring;’ where the attempt to torture an 
Iambic into a Trochaic line by dropping an e, shows that the syllables 
must simply have been told off on the fingers. But there are much more 
serious faults than these. We had occasion, in our October number, to 
point out the dreadful tendency of Dr. Watts’s Hymns, in that they led 
children to look on themselves as creatures full of guilt, who must begin 
their religious life by repentance, instead of being full of baptismal grace, 
and having it for their duty to continue in the same unto their life’s end. 
In several places, we deeply regret to say it, the present Hymn-book has a 
taint,—in some more than a taint,—of this most fatal error; e.g. ‘ Come, 
then, children, come and see: Lift your little hands to pray: Blessed Jesus, 
pardon me: Help a guilty infant, say.’ A most offensive verse. ‘ All my 
nature is unholy; Pride and passion dwell within.’ A striking contrast 
to the Church’s teaching for children: ‘ Preserve thou my soul, for I am 
holy :’ and somewhat approaching to Gorhamism. So also: ‘ Lord, if within 
my spirit aught Of former guilt remains,’—a verse clearly intended for an 
adult penitent. It would be necessary, however, to quote several verses in 
their context, to bring out this fault in its full force. There are many 
hymns utterly unsuitable for children : e.g. ‘ Where is the blessedness I found 
When first I knew the Lorp?’ and it is a gratuitous pledge to put into the 
mouth of children, ‘ And we must neither work nor play, Because it is the 
Sabbath day.’ But we have said enough to show that the book, notwith- 
standing its extraordinary cheapness, is unsuited to Church schools. 


‘Hymns for the Service of the Church.’ (London, Masters; Birming- 
ham, Wrightson & Bell.) These Hymns, 163 in number, are, we think, 
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the best collection for churches which we have. There are—Ordinary 
Hymns for the day; then for the week ; and then Proper Hymns for each 
Sunday and Festival in the year, In the latter, provision is made for 
a Hymn at Matins and at Evensong, after the Third Collect, and at 
Evensong before the Sermon also. They are almost all from the Roman 
and Parisian Breviaries; and the initial lines of the original are, very 
properly, given. The best published translation is, generally, that chosen. 
A little revision here and there would do good; as where (p. 53) ‘ Virgin 
bright’ rhymes to ‘ Paraclete;’ and (p. 81) ‘ celestial’ to ‘ ineffable ;’ as 
where also the Doxology (p. 49) is in a really different metre from the 
hymn. We have before now pointed out the inconvenience of not retain- 
ing, as far as possible, the Latin metre; yet here we have the Ze Lucis 
ante terminum, turned, ‘ Ere the waning light decay.’ We very much 
object to the Hymn, ‘ Thou, whose Almighty word,’ as necessarily sug- 
gesting, by its metre, the National Anthem. Nor do we think verses of eight 
syllables, where the second and fourth rhyme, and the first and third do not, 
allowable. There is not assonance enough to catch the ear. Still these 
are trivial faults, and we cordially recommend the Hymn-book, We must 
not forget to add, that each Festival has an Introit provided; and that all 
the Hymns—which is most important—end with a Doxology. We miss 
none of the most famous, such as the Dies Ire, the Vevzilla Regis, the 
Pange lingua, the Gloria, laus, et honor. It is surprising, however, how 
many noble Latin Hymns yet remain untranslated; e.g. the Puer natus in 
Bethlehem ; the O quis binas columbinas; the In Natali Domini; and the 
modern 7uos, canamus, Gratia. ; 


* Arctic Expeditions: a Lecture delivered at the London Institution, 
Feb. 6, 1850, by C. R. Weld.’ (Murray.) A slight narrative of Sir John 
Franklin’s expedition, as far as intelligence has been received, and of 
Sir James Ross’s abortive voyage and journey in search. ‘To this is pre- 
fixed a still slighter notice of the earlier attempts at Arctic discovery, 
from the Venetian brothers Zeno (1380), to Captain Parry. Sir John 
Franklin sailed (with the Erebus and Terror) 19th of May, 1845, and was last 
fallen in with July 26th of the same year in 77° 48’ N. lat. He has thus 
been absent nearly jive years. 


‘The Slave Trade, the African Squadron, and Mr. Nutt’s Committee.’ 
By the Hon. Capt. Denman, R.N. (Mortimer.) We are very sensibly 
alive to the humane feeling which prompts those who, like Capt. Denman, 
clinging to the Buxton and Wilberforce traditions, continue to uphold the 
African Squadron, but we cannot go along with their judgment. It is idle 
on the part of Capt. Denman to throw out insinuations against those who, 
like the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, condemn the African 
Squadron, that they are in secret fosterers of the slave trade. We 
abhor the slave trade. We would take every means within our legitimate 
sphere of putting it down. We think we use a very moderate expression, 
when we say there is a general conviction among persons acquainted with 
the subject, both in this country and in France, that the African Squadron 
is not such a means. The fact is, that in the overwhelming evidence for 
the failure of the attempt, we lose sight of the true objection to the 
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armament, viz. that it is an interference with other people’s affairs. The 
argument, from the abortive results, is so conclusive, that we are in danger 
of forgetting that the experiment of the African Squadron is one that ought 
never to have been tried. It is indefensible on sound principles of inter- 
national law. ‘True, it has aggravated the horrors of the middle passage ; 
it has diffused the trade over a much larger extent of coast; and it has 
retarded for thirty years the natural growth of anti-slavery feeling in the 
Western World—but those are variable results. Had they all been re- 
versed, they could not have justified the employment of our naval strength 
as a police force to regulate the trade of other nations in conformity with 
principles of humanity. By our gauche and ill-judged interference, we 
have sacrificed the moral dignity of our position, and thrown away the 
immense influence which the example of our sacrifices for Abolition and 
Emancipation would have given us. We have naturally but provoked 
foreign nations to raise the cry, ‘ Look at home, Dorsetshire, Ireland, the 
Highlands.’ Captain Denman feebly corroborates the evidence on the in- 
efficiency of the Coast Blockade. He tacitly admits its failure, but thinks 
it only owing to mismanagement. If the commanders of vessels had been 
less crippled by instructions from the Admiralty—if they had acted more 
in concert—if Lord Aberdeen had not published his indiscreet letter in 
1842—if the Queen’s Advocate had not omitted, by an unlucky error, the 
term ‘ legal,’ in his opinion on the Gallinas factories—if the cruisers had 
kept closer in shore, the blockade might have been more efficient. But 
what then? Would it have been right—would it have been just—would it 
have been our business? 


‘The Monumental Brasses of England: a series of Engravings on 
‘Wood, with brief Descriptive Notices.’ By the Rev. Charles Boutell, 
M.A. Rector of Downham Market, Norfolk. (London: George Bell.) 
The twelfth part of this work, completing a volume, has been sent for our 
inspection, and gives a favourable impression of the whole. It has many 
works on the same subject to compete with, and does not pretend, we 
believe, to differ much from them in character; but the subject does not 
seem exhausted yet. A main feature in Mr. Boutell’s plan has been to 
class together cognate examples of the same date, so as to illustrate by 
comparison the variations in ornament and detail which were in use at 
any one period. This is far better than a mere collection of strongly con- 
trasted examples of various date and character, which is apt to mislead 
and embarrass any attempts at modern design. At the same time the 
number of engravings (and they have an appearance of great care and 
accuracy,) is amply sufficient to illustrate all the principal styles, classes 
and periods. Seventeen of these beautiful wood-cuts, besides ample 
descriptions and explanation, are given in the number before us, at a cost 
of no more than 7s. 6d. We cannot help commending cheapness as almost 
essential to the diffusion of an improved taste in a branch of great practical 
importance. 


‘Reason and Faith,’ by Henry Rogers, (Longman & Co.) is the 
reprint of an article which appeared in the Edinburgh Review of October 
last. Mr. Rogers has very clearly pointed out the analogy between the 
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foundations of all our belief and that on which Christianity reposes. We 
cannot, however, avoid expressing a wish that he had chosen some other 
word than faith for his purpose; since, however suggestive it may be of 
the similarity between Christianity and other subject matters, the use of it 
in this sense tends rather to preclude the equally important phase of it 
which is the peculiar characteristic of Christian as distinguished from 
belief of other kinds, viz. as involving a moral and spiritual element, and a 
personal reference to unseen objects. 


The fallacy of attempts to base conviction upon any one portion of our 
nature, instead of appealing to the complex whole of it as created by God, 
and presupposed by Revelation, is very ably exposed by Mr. Scudamore in 
his ‘ Essay on the Office of the Intellect in Religion.’ (Rivingtons.) 


‘ The Magazine for the Young, 1849.’ (Mozley.) This little periodical 
keeps up its original character, and pleases us much by the freshness, good 
sense, and freedom from mannerism, which characterise its different con- 
tents. Nothing is said as a matter of course, and religion is never dragged 
in, as is too often the case in books for children, as a sort of necessary 
ingredient. The principles are sound, and the result of real thought and 
feeling, and as such are calculated to have influence on its young readers. 
For its Church tone, absence of sentimentalism, and the practical cha- 
racter of its teaching, we can fully recommend it. The subjects are varied, 
consisting of tales, history, letters, essays, natural history, poetry, &c. 

‘A Review of the Mexican War on Christian Principles.’ By Rev. 
Philip Berry, A.B., a Presbyter of the Diocese of Maryland. An attempt 
to vindicate the Mexican war of 1845, preliminary to a condemnation of all 
war on general principles. War is morally wrong, but the Mexican war 
was politically just. ‘Tested by the principles which have ordinarily 
‘ governed the civilized world in its international relations, this war was and 
‘ will be pronounced by posterity to have been, on the part of the United 
‘ States, one of the most just wars that have blotted with gore the history 
‘of man.’ Ifthe cool and dispassionate judgment of those at a distance be 
any guide towards anticipating the verdict of posterity, Mr. Berry is 
deceiving himself. There is but one opinion in Europe on the character of 
the American acquisition of Texas. Mr. Berry himself feels this, for he 
naively begins by putting this part of the question aside. ‘On the part of 
‘ the United States the question was one of boundary simply, after Texas 
* had been annexed to this country. On the part of Mexico it was whether 
‘ Texas should become annexed to the United States.’ To be sure it was; 
and if it was a war on the part of Mexico to recover, how was it not on 
the part of the United States a war to retain? We are not against American 
aggrandisement; we look on it, at any rate, as inevitable; and were it 
argued on grounds of expediency, much might be said in its favour. But 
the most offensive of all hypocrisies is power labouring to disguise itself in 
the robes of justice—aggression soothing itself, with diplomatic casuistry, 
into the belief that it is an ‘ injured individual.’ The Romans, we know, 
conquered the world on pure principles of self-defence. 


‘ A Greek-English Lexicon to the New Testament,’ (Bagster,) in a very 
thin duodecimo, is not worthy of Mr. T. S. Green, whose name appears in 
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the title-page as reviser. Small lexicons are, at best, great evils, as they 
can do little more than give bare lists of meanings, without any discussion 
or weighing of alternatives. According to the present specimen, one 
would never suppose there had been two opinions about any word in the 
New Testament. It may be more ‘ compendious,’ (as the phrase is,) to 
set dowp but one meaning to each passage: but the arbitrariness of such 
a proceeding is intolerable. And unfortunately this ‘ Manual,’ as far as 
we have observed, in taking a line, generally takes the wrong. 


Mr. Maskell’s Letter ‘On the present Position of the High-Church 
Party in the Church of England,’ (Pickering,) appears to proceed upon an 
argument, too rigid and literal for the nature of the subject with which it 
deals ; to give the conclusion of a legalist upon certain documents, rather 
than that of an historian upon the whole circumstances of the case. 


‘A Letter to the Rev. W. Maskell, A.M. By the Rev. Mayow Wywell 
‘Mayow, A.M., Vicar of Market Lavington, Wilts, and late Student of 
‘ Christ Church, Oxford.’ This pamphlet was written before the judgment 
in the Gorham case was made public, but on the assumption that it would 
prove what it has proved. Mr. Mayow’s view is that, even if the Court is 
competent, and its justice legally right, it will prove no more than that 
the Church of England has been ambiguous in her expressions, But he 
argues, with obvious judgment, that there is no crime in ambiguity unless 
it is intentional, And that the Church did not intend to be ambiguous is 
tolerably clear to all but extraordinary understandings. Sir H. Jenner 
Fust certainly thought not only that she did not shrink from being explicit, 
but that she was so. ‘The view is a straightforward one, clearly stated, 
and well illustrated. 


Mr. Neale’s ‘ Few Words of Hope on the present Crisis of the English 
Church,’ (Masters,) are full of spirit, eloquence, and heart. They appeal 
boldly to the plain meaning of our Services, and the impossibility that 
such a judgment as this can overrule it. They appeal to the history of our 
Church, and show that that gives no reason to expect that she will submit 
to its being overridden. They appeal throughout to common-sense and 
fair play against the naked inference from statute letter, which would 
prejudge this whole question by one summary committal of the Church to 
an irrecoverable step of pure Erastianism three centuries ago. ‘ This kind 
‘ of argument,’ says Mr. Neale, ‘ is clearly too logical to be real. Men do 
‘ not in the practical affairs of life act on such clear, sharp, definite theories. 
‘ Such reasoning can never be the cause of any one leaving the Church of 
‘England. But it looks well on paper, and therefore may perhaps be put 
‘ forward as a theoretical argument by those who from some other feeling, 
‘ or fancy, or prejudice, or honest conviction, think fit to leave us. 

‘Let these statements be as true as they will. Is it said that the 
‘Church at the Reformation allowed the State to be the final judge of 
‘ doctrine ?—I do not believe it: but let us grant it. Is it said that she 
‘has since that time submitted to further and further encroachment ?—She 
‘has. That she acquiesced in the present monstrous Court of Appeal ?— 
‘She did. But what follows?—That she has thereby forfeited her birth- 
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‘to me, that they who employ this State argument, betray a very in- 
‘adequate notion of the way in which the Church acts, and has always 
‘acted. Its motion is not that of a machine, to be calculated with accu- 
‘ racy, and predicted beforehand: where one serious injury will disturb all 
‘ regularity, and finally put a stop to action. It is that of a living body, 
‘ where motions will be irregular, incapable of being exactly arranged and 
‘ foretold: and where it is nearly impossible to say how much health 
* may co-exist with how much disease. I remember going with a friend to 
‘an eminent physician: every symptom showed that he was labouring 
‘ under a serious, and usually fatal illness. The physician told him that 
‘the organic injury was very great, very widely spread, very dangerous. 
‘ But this was not the only inquiry. He proceeded by examination to 
‘ elicit the facts that the general health was good, the strength good, the 
‘appetite good, the sleep good, the constitution vigorous. Then he 
‘ changed his tone; and spoke of disease being lived out, of organic injury 
‘ being repaired, of the efforts of nature proving successful : he hoped that 
‘it might be so in the present case. And the event proved that his 
* hopes were well founded. 

‘In like manner: had we been called on to judge what would be the 
‘ destiny of the Church of England when she bound herself to Henry VIIL., 
‘we might have been justified in saying that her race was run. We 
* should have seen ample grounds under Edward VI. to confirm us in that 
* belief. We should have said that a Church, whose Bishops took out 
* patents to sit during pleasure, had sold her birthright. We should have 
‘ said that a Church, whose oracle was Calvin, had forfeited her orthodoxy. 
‘,... But towards the end of the sixteenth century we should have been 
‘compelled to allow that there were unmistakeable signs of life and 
‘recovery. The surpassing holiness of many prelates ;—the high tone 
‘assumed by Churchmen ;—the change of the position of altars, accom- 
‘ panied by a correspondent change of feeling with respect to the Sacra- 
‘ ment of the Altar; the dignity re-assumed by the ritual ;—all these things 
‘ would have obliged us as we passed along the reigns of the first two 
‘ Stuarts, to confess that our preconceived opiniuns were wrong. Much 
‘we should still have seen to grieve us; the Supremacy of the Crown 
‘ exercised in an unwarrantable way, though usually to a good end; and 
‘the recognition of a Synod of Calvinians by the presence of English 
‘ Prelates. The great Rebellion would have been our criterion: and when 
‘we found the Church survive that, the inevitable inference would have 
‘ been the precise converse of Gamaliel’s,—If it be of Gop, ye cannot over- 
‘ throw it. 

‘Again we might have doubted, when all the life and piety of the 
‘ Church seemed drained away by the non-jurors. We should have seen 
‘ worldliness, carelessness, formality, avarice, eating out the very heart 
‘ of the establishment: convocation silenced: a Hoadley and a Clayton 
‘ promoted for heresy: a Blackburn running his career of licentiousness, 
‘ unchecked ; infidelity rampant: a defender of the Church allowing, “ It 
‘ seems now to be generally taken for granted that the Christian Religion 
‘has been discovered to be an imposture.” We should have found that 
‘ the highest teaching of the Church was confined to dissertations on the 
‘ authenticity and credibility of the Holy Scriptures:—to proofs that the 
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‘ Apostles were in all likelihood sincere, and our Blessed Lorp probably 
‘not an impostor: an Arian court, a cringing episcopate, a drinking and 
‘ sporting clergy :—all the higher mysteries of the Faith, the atonement, 
‘ the indwelling of the HoLy Guost, the power of the keys, expunged from 
‘sermons and from treatises: earnestness ridiculed as the badge of a 
‘ schismatic: one Bishop only who made any pretensions to sanctity and 
‘ ecclesiastical learning. Now again, the case seemed desperate. “Son 
‘of man, can these dry bones live? And I answered,—O Lorp Gop, 
‘ Thou knowest.” 

‘A re-action followed. But the Church fought hard for many weary 
‘ years against earnestness, and cast it out of her bosom; yes, and she 
‘fought hard against truth too; and her favourite teacher said that the 
‘being born again meant nothing — nothing, that is, to us, and in our 
‘ cireumstances. And when earnestness forced its way into her pale, it, in its 
‘turn, attacked the Catholic faith. Calvinism spread further and further, 
‘lifted its head higher, and ruled with a stronger hand. All that was 
‘ orthodox was lifeless ; all that had energy was unsound. 

‘Then came the revival: and surely such a revival has never been 
‘ vouchsafed to any branch of the Church. Like all other great reforma- 
‘ tions (whether for good or bad) its course has been from below upwards. 
‘ Like all other great reformations it has gone on silently and steadily, not 
‘a great victory and then a pause, and then another victory, and then 
‘another pause; it has sprung up, how, we cannot tell; it has come not 
‘“ with observation.’’ Persons seem to have imbibed truths which they 
‘had never heard. Year after year the movement has continued in an 
‘accelerated ratio. Year after year the stream has spread, not in breadth 
‘only, but in depth. Like the prophetic river, the waters were to the 
‘ancles. Years passed, the waters were to the knees, Years again passed, 
‘the waters were to the loins. And how then can we doubt that time shall 
‘be when they will become a river “ that cannot be forded, waters risen, 
‘ waters to swim in, a river that cannot be passed over?” 

‘ Those who employ this argument of state Supremacy to prove that our 
‘ Church has no life, or to disquiet themselves and others lest there should 
‘ be no life in her, use an @ priori system of reasoning, which is manifestly 
‘already confuted. Solvitur ambulando may be very poor logic, but it is 
‘excellent common-sense. The Austrian generals proved to demonstration 
‘ that they ought, by every rule of war, to have beaten Napoleon. No 
‘reasoning was ever more satisfactory. The only misfortune was, that 
‘ they did not beat him. A physician may pronounce the patient’s doom ; 
‘but if the man recovers, Galen himself will not persuade us that he 
‘is dead. 

‘ And so to the alarmist now, I would say: Do you dare on the strength 
‘ of human reasonings, logical inferences, ingenious deductions, a canon 
‘here, an act of parliament there, an episcopal traitor of such a year, 
‘a base concession in such another year, an unresisted piece of tyranny at 
‘ this epoch, a vain struggle at that ; do you dare to dove-tail these things 
‘ together, and bringing forward your paper argument to tell me gravely 
‘ that we have no life in us? I ask you,—if there are no signs of life in 
‘the English Church, what signs of life would satisfy you? Go to one 
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‘ village after another, and every where you will find some mark of energy 
‘never known before. A new Church, or a restored Church, or a new 
‘school; fresh services, more frequent Communions, more frequent ser- 
‘ mons, more assiduous visiting, more done for the poor, more claimed from 
‘the rich. You will find popular feeling every where changed. Twenty 
‘ years ago the cry was for shortening the services, now it is for increasing 
‘ them ; twenty years ago we had two or three Colonial Bishops, now we 
‘have nearly five-and-twenty ; then hardly a Church, except the Cathe- 
‘drals, had daily service; now, in some six hundred, it is said: weekly 
‘communion was then unknown; now it is not unfrequent. And are we 
‘ really called on to say that all this means nothing? that it is accidental ? 
‘that it proves nothing as to the being, or the well-being of the Church? 
‘ A man looks well, moves rapidly, eats heartily, takes a lively interest in 
‘ what is going on, displays considerable strength, and you tell me,—These 
‘are all but appearances ; I can prove to you that that man is dying. 
‘ Assuredly, before I believe you, I must have some better argument than 
‘ that it must be so because it is according to the rules of art, according to 
‘ the nature of things, that it was always so. And accordingly I want better 
‘ arguments in the parallel case now.’ 


A pamphlet, ‘On the Original Language of S. Matthew’s Gospel, by 
Mr. Samuel Prideaux Tregelles,’ (Bagster & Son,) reprinted from Dr. 
Kitto’s Journal of Sacred Literature, is an argument for a Hebrew original. 
Upon a question, in itself not very material, we do not observe that Mr. 
Tregelles has advanced anything particularly new or striking. 


A convenient edition of Bishop Pearson on the Creed, giving the notes at — 
the bottom of the page, instead of in a separate volume, has issued from 
the Pitt Press, Cambridge, edited, apparently with great care, by the Rev. 
Temple Chevallier, B.D. The Editor informs us that he has adopted the 
Edition of 1669, being the latest to which Pearson made any additions or 
alterations, for his text; availing himself at the same time of the valuable 
labours of Dr. Burton in its revision. The quotations from the Fathers 
have been faithfully verified, and some notes added. 


We notice also, from the same press, an edition, in one volume, of 
Paley’s Evidences, and the Hore Pauline, with an analysis of and questions 
upon each appended. The object of this edition is to meet the new rules 
of the Previous Examination, which assign both to Old Testament history 
and the evidences of Christianity, a more important place than they had 
formerly. 


‘ Plain Sermons on the Holy Sacraments and Services of the Church of 
England,’ by the Rev. Benjamin Wilson, B.A. (Rivingtons,) come from 
one who has evidently been a faithful and anxious pastor to his flock. 


A volume of Lectures ‘on the Resurrection of the Flesh,’ by H. B. 
Bowlby, M.A. Fellow of Wadham College, (Rivingtons,) shows a thought- 
ful examination of the texts of Scripture bearing on that subject. 


Mr. Watson, of Cheltenham, has published a volume of Sermons on the 
Beatitudes, adapted to each day in the Holy Week, and to Easter-day. 
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(Masters.) They have especial reference to the doctrines connected with 
our Lord’s Incarnation, and are designed to connect dogmatic truth with 
our natural feelings and moral instincts. Their tone is earnest, and they 
contain eloquent passages. 

Sermons on the Gorham Judgment, and its bearings on the position of 
our Church, by Mr. Bennett and Mr. Dodsworth, show that earnestness 
and acute sense of danger which might be looked for from such preachers, 
and give a note of faithful warning. But we cannot enter upon so large a 
subject in this place. 


The reprint of the ‘Opinion of the Judges on the Jurisdiction of the 
Convocation in matter of Heresy,’ given in the year 1711, extracted from 
Mr. Whiston’s ‘ Account of the Convocation’s Proceedings’ in his case, 
(J. H. Parker,) is a valuable document in reference to the present position 
of Church and State. 


Upon the title, ‘ The Nonentity of Romish Saints and the Inanity of 
Romish Ordinances,’ prefixed to two sermons by Dr. Hook, we will make 
no needless comments: the author evidently chose it in a hurry, and has 
since written to explain the terms of it, as not meaning, in his use of them, 
that which ordinary persons would suppose them to mean. Thesubstance 
of the sermons is, like the substance of all Dr. Hook’s practical com- 
positions, sound and edifying: and we only regret that it is mixed up so 
largely with statements, which no well read theologian can consider fair, 
respecting Roman theology. That the Romanist claims salvation upon his 
own merits is not true formally, i.e. as formal books of theology repre- 
sent him; for they consider merit the effect of grace, and prior to grace 
deny all power of doing good works. If it is true in a rough and popular 
sense, as distinguished from the theological, the distinction ought to have 
been clearly stated. We cannot for our part consider the great difference 
between the Church of Rome and ourselves to lie in our respective estimation 
of good works. If people agree in the main principle that good works are 
necessary for salvation, and that the more of them we do the better, they 
may indulge their intellects in endless distinctions and refinements, and 
persuade themselves that they are as far as the poles asunder; but the 
truth is, they think very much alike on the subject. Excellent persons, 
indeed, there are in abundance, who suppose that the difference between 
divine truth and satanic falsehood in religion lies in the question, whether 
you think faith made perfect by love, or faith followed by love, justifies. 
Faith and love being both necessary to the individual who is justified, if 
you think that faith justifies prior to love, but on the understanding that 
love follows, you are a child of God: if you think that faith and love 
justify together, you are a child of the devil. It is true, divines may naturally 
give importance to a theoretical distinction, if they make it symbolic 
of a practical one, the valuing or not valuing good works. But Dr. Hook’s 
distinction not being one of practice, falls back upon the subtleties of the 
theory alone ; and his orthodoxy throws a want of purpose and substance 
upon his arguing. 

‘Purity of Life: a Sermon preached in the Parish Church to the Boys of 
‘ Uppingham Grammar School, on the Feast of S. Bartholomew, 1849, by 
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‘ the Rev. E. Monro, M.A.’ (J. H. Parker,) invests a subject of such perilous 
delicacy, that it is formally held it can only be treated properly by being 
wholly avoided, with the true dignity and awefulness belonging to so deep 
a point of morals and religion, and a seriousness which at once calms and 
sets at rest the most sensitive apprehensions. 


‘The Words from the Cross: a series of Lent Sermons,’ by W. H. 
Anderdon, M.A. Vicar of S. Margaret’s, Leicester, (Pickering,) are well 
adapted to bring the truths of the Incarnation and Atonement home to the 
minds of a congregation. 


We have to notice a Sermon on the Distinctive Excellences of the 
Common Prayer, by G. S. Drew, M.A. (Darling;) on the Duties and 
Encouragements of the Christian Ministry, by Dr. Marsh, (Hatchard ;) an 
Ordination Sermon, by the Rev. William Tait, Incumbent of Holy Trinity 
Church, Wakefiela€; a Thanksgiving Sermon, by the Rev. J. W. Buckley, 
M.A.; a Sermon on the Death of the Queen Dowager, by Mr. Anderson ; 
on Family Worship, by J. D. Jefferson, M.A.; on the Epiphany, by Wil- 
liam Procter, M.A.; on Household Piety, or the Lycaonian Christians, by 
C. J. Black, B.A. 
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poem, 239. Restored seriousness in litera- 
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